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FOREWORD 


This volume is the second in the series entitled 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the War in Vietnam, which 

is being prepared by the Historical Division in accordance 
I with the memorandum by the Deputy Secretary of Defense 

! dated 5 April 1963 (attachment to JCS 2343/231). * ? 

The first volume of the series describes the beginning 
of US involvement in Indochina. It chronicles the efforts 
of the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations to prevent she 
fall of Indochina to communism by supporting the French 
forces^ in the war against the Viet xMinh. The account of 
the collapse of the French Government's will to fight arc 
the formalization of that collapse in the Geneva Agreements 
of July 1954, closes the first volume and sets the stage *or 
1 the present study. 

I Little attempt has been made in this volume to reca- 

| pi tula te events covered in the first of the series. While not 

forced to enter in the middle of a major development , the 
reader will nevertheless find himself at the beginning of 
the second act. Occasionally, therefore, reference to the 
I earlier volume may be necessary to fully identify an im-’ 

m portant personality or to understand an action in the context 

i of its antecedents. 

The documentary sources that provide the basis for this 
nistory are almost exclusively contemporary with the events 
described. Similarly contemporary are the terms, titles, 
abbreviations, etc., used by the authors. Thus a reader- 
accustomed to tuin-cing of the enemy in South Vietnam as the 
Viet Cong snould not be surprised to find that throughout 
most of the period covered herein the enemy is referred to 
as tne Viet Minn. 

At times it may appear that the role of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in developments in Vietnam during this period is 
submerged in the description of foreign relations, political 
, developments, economics, and other areas having little to do 

with military matters. Nevertheless, it was developments in 


such areas, and particularly in these years, that provide 
cne context in which the greatly increased military activity 
of the 1960s is to be understood. For this reason, also, a 
detailed account of the evolution of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SSATO) has been included. However, 
because its scope extends beyond the Indochinese area, and in 
order not to detract from the volume’s focus on Vietnam, it 
has been placed at the end, as an appendix. 

The second volume of the Vietnam series is, like the 
first, the product of a collaborative effort by many members 
ol the Historical Division. It has been revised and brought 
to its present form by Mr. Willard J. Webb of the Special 
Projects Branch. 


WILBER W. KOARE, JR. 

Chief, Historical Division 
Joint Secretariat 
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THE GENEVA CONFERENCE AND ITS AFTERMATH — 195^ 


In the summer of 195^ the conclusion of the Geneva 
Conference placed the final stamp of failure on the attempt 
by the French to regain from communist-led native Vietnamese 
the control over Indochina that they had lost during World 
War II. To a lesser extent, hut, unmistakably, this defeat 
was shared by the United States. 

Although, in the years immediately following the war, 
zhe 'united States had denied to the French- any assistance 
in restoring their colonial rule, by the end of 19^9 the 
communization of mainland China led the United States zo a 
general reassessment of its policy toward Indochina. The 
! resulting decision to assist noncommunist governments in 

| Asia against further Red encroachment was strengthened, and 

its implementation hastened, by the attack on South Korea 
I in June 1950. 

By the spring of 195 4, the untoward events in Indochina 
f had crystallized US concern for Southeast Asia, consumed US 

[ assistance to zhe extent of almost $3 billion, and diminished, 

i though not yet greatly, US prestige. As the French faltered, 

the US Government contemplated military intervention, but 
the refusal of the 3ritish to lend their support, which 
President Eisenhower saw as a necessary condition, closed 
that option. The alternative chosen, in the hope of saving 
the remainder of Southeast Asia, if not Vietnam, was the 
development of a regional pact. Since, however, preliminary 
negotiations on a regional pact moved slowly, the United 
States went to zhe Geneva Conference in mid-195^- isolated, 
in a sense, by the collapse of the French will to fight and 
the reluctance of the British to support immediate military 
action. The US representatives were somewhat in the 
position of minority stockholders at a bankruptcy proceeding, 
trying not to be identified with the old management but. 
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whlle having little influence on -che outcome, hoping to 
salvage enough to start a new company, with new capital and 
perhaps some new stockholders. 1 


•The Geneva .background 


In early 1 954 the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Soviet Union agreed to meet at Geneva for 
the purpose of reaching a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question. The Government of Communist China was invited to 
attend and agreed to do so. The United States reluctantly 
acceded to French demands, that the participants also discuss 
"the problem of restoring peace to Indochina." Accordingly, 
representatives of the five powers assembled in Geneva on 
26 April 1954 , and after two weeks of futile discussions on 
Korea, turned to the Indochina question. In addition to the 
"Big Four" and Ccnmunlst China, the three Associated States — 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam — and the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (DRV) also participated in the sessions on Indochina. 

The Geneva deliberations on Indochina proved long and 
difficult, but finally, in mid-July, the • Conference produced 
three separate agreements — one each concerning Cambodia, 

Laos, and Vietnam — and a Final Declaration of the Conference. 2 


1. A detailed account of the US involvement in the 
Indochina war is contained in (TS-GP l) JCS Hist DIv, 

History of the Indochina Incident, 1940-195^ » 

2. Terminology for the agreements and final declaration 
rapidly became confused, both in news media and in official 
documents and public statements. Geneva Agreements, or 
Agreement, and Geneva Accords, or Accord, were used Indis- 
criminately to designate all three agreements together; all 
three plus the final declaration; the agreement on Vietnam 
only, plus the final declaration; etc. In this volume 
Geneva Agreements applies to the three agreements concerning 
Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. When only the agreement con- 
cerning Vietnam is addressed, it will be described as the 
agreement on Vietnam or the Vietnam Agreement. The Final 
Declaration of the Conference will always be identified as 
the final declaration, distinct from the Geneva Agreements. 
Exceptions occur in quoted material, where the above- 
mentioned variable usage Is often found. For the texts of 
of the Geneva Agreements and the Final Declaration of the 
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The agreements, signed on 20 July 1954, provided fo 
the cessation of all hostilities in the three states. They 
prohibited the establishment of new military bases through- 
out the territory of the three states and called for the 
liberation and repatriation of all prisoners of war and 
civilian internees. In addition, the three agreements con- 
tained, in varying degrees, restrictions on foreign armed 
forces in the territory of the Indochinese states. 

The agreement on Vietnam was the most complex of the 
three. It provided for a provisional military demarcation 
line ( PMDL ) , generally following the 17th Parallel and 
dividing Vietnam approximately in half, and a five-kilometer 
demilitarized zone (DM Z) on either side of the PMDL to serve 
as a buffer area. After the cease-fire, the combatant forces 
were to be regrouped on either side of the PMDL, with the 
Viet Minh forces, the People’s Army of Vietnam, to the north 
of the line and the French Union forces to the south. In 
addition, the agreement on Vietnam forbade the introduction 
of any troop reinforcements or additional military personnel, 
and reinforcements !, in the form of all types of arms, 
munitions and other war material.” The agreement allowed, 
however, rotation §.nd replacement of forces already in- 
country and the replacement, piece for piece and of the same 
type, of materials, arms, and munitions destroyed, damaged, 
worn out, or used after the cessation of hostilities. 

The agreement on Vietnam also provided for the creation 
of a Joint Commission, composed of equal representation from 
the two contending sides, to facilitate execution of the 
agreement. Further, the agreement established an Inter- 
national Commission to supervise and control its implemen- 
tation. This commission, composed of representative:; of 
India (presiding), Canada, and Poland, would make use of 
fixed and mobile inspection teams to verify that the terms 
of the agreement were being carried out and would inform the 
conference members In the event of violations. 

The Final Declaration on Indochina, issued on 21 July 
1354 by ail the conference participants except the United 
States and the State of Vietnam, noted the orovisions of the 
Geneva Agreements and expressed satisfaction at the ending 


Conference see Documents on American Foreign R elati ons , 
: -354 ( 1955 ), pp. 2ti3-3l4. 
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cf hostilities . With regard to Vietnam, the Final Decla- 
ration seated that the "essential purpose" of the agreement 
was to end hostilities, and that "the military demarcation 
line should not ir. iny way be interpreted as constituting a 
political or terri . :ria'. boundary." Following the expressed 
conviction that th- execution of its provisions and those of 
the agreement on Vietnam would create "the necessary basis 
for the achievement in the near future of a political settle- 
ment in Vietnam," the Final Declaration called for general 
elections ■'in Vietnam during July 1956, under the supervision 
of an International Commission composed again of India, 
Canada, and Poland. 

The Declaration concluded with a pledge by the signers 
of the Geneva Agreements to respect "the sovereignty, the 
independence, the unity, and the territorial integrity" of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam; to refrain from any interfer- 
ence in internal affairs of the three states; and to consult 
together on any question referred to them by the Internation- 
al Commission in order to study such measures as might be 
necessary to assure that the agreements were respected. 

The delegation of the State of Vietnam would not agree 
to the division of Vietnam and, consequently, refused to 
sign the Final Declaration of the Conference. Objecting to 
both the manner and conditions of the agreement on Vietnam, 
the Government of Vietnam reserved to itself "complete 
freedom of action to guarantee the sacred right of the 
Vietnamese people to territorial unity, national independ- 
ence, and freedom." 3 

The United States took the position that primary 
responsibility for the settlement in Indochina rested with 
the nations that had participated in the fighting. Since 
it had not been a belligerent in the war, the United States 
did not sign the Geneva Agreements or the Final Declaration, 
and it did not consider itself bound by the decisions of the 
Geneva Conference. The United States did, however, issue on 
21 July 1954 a unilateral declaration, promising to refrain 
from the threat or use of force to disturb the Geneva Agree- 
ments and stating that it would view any renewal of 
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3. Protest by the Vietnamese Delegation against the 
Geneva Conference Agreements, 21 July 195^ > Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, 1954 , pp. 315-31 
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aggression in violation of these Agreements "with grave ~ f 
concern, as a serious threat to international peace I 
security . With regard to free elections in Vietnam tr= 1 
jS declaration reaffirmed the policy of seeking to acnieve I 
ohe unity of divided nations through free elections supe~- f 
vised by the United Nations. The United States also noted ’ I 
ohe protes i/ by the State of Vietnam to the agreement ana $ 
reiterated the US policy "that peoples are entitled to 9 
determine their own future." It stated that it would not i 
join in an arrangement which would violate this principle 4 i 


The Situation in Vietnam 

The political situation in Vietnam changed signifi- 
cantly during the course of the Geneva Conference. The 
.-rench Government _ of Premier Joseph Laniel had premised ir. 
a declaration of 3 t'uly 1S53 to grant independence to the 
ohree Associated States of Indochina, and in pursuit of this 
pledge, Prance and the Vietnamese Government of Premier 
3uu Loc- had initiated negotiations in Paris in ear" y 1954 
Differences over the definition of independence stalemated 
.he negotiations at first, but in an effort to present a 
united Franco-Vietnamese front at Geneva, Prance gave into 
Vietnamese demanas. Consequently, on 28 April, two days 
a^. cer the first session of the Geneva Conference, Premier 
-■^isl and Vietnamese Vice Premier Nguyen Trung Vinh issued 
a joint declaration agreeing to the subsequent signature of 
uwo treaties, one granting Vietnam independence and the 
otner establisningj'a rranc o - Vie tname s e associatior w-'t'r^r 
tr.e French Union. •*> 

? l ve weeics on 4 June, France and Vietnam fcmal- 

- J -tiitialed tne two treaties in Paris. In the independence 
treaty Prance recognized Vietnam "as a fully independent and 
sovereign State invested with the jurisdiction recognized by 
_n„ernat^onai law. j.n addition, the treaty abrogated all 
earlier and contrary acts and dispositions," and France 
transferred to Vietnam "ail jurisdictions and public services 


4 - Declaration by the United States Regarding Pinal 
-■sclaration of the Geneva Conference, 21 July v~~- 

.:.vn ts on American Fo reign delations, 1954, on. 

5 . Z oint franco -Vietnamese Declaration* of 28 £o--l‘ '■■■ 
- ocuments on American foreign Relations, 1954 . pp. 269-1?.. 
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sziil held by her on Vietnamese territory.” In the associ- 
ation treaty, France ana Vietnam pledged to maintain "in 
.'riondship and confidence" the ties which united them^and 
tc associate "freely ‘within the French Union . . . . " 8 

Although the nitialing of the two treaties ended JO 
years of French "presence," the event sparked no outburst 
of joy in Vietnam. In fact, it is doubtful that the Vietna- 
mese people recognized the treaties for what they were. 
Between 1949 and 1954 there had been 17 French 
declarations granting various degrees of independence, and 
understandably the Vietnamese greeted this latest action 
with some skepticism. 

Meanwhile , even as the conferees were meeting in Geneva, 
Premier 3uu Loc resigned on 15 June 1954, ana Chief of State 
Bao Lai called upon Ngo Linn Diem to form a new government. 
Diem, who came from a prominent mandarin family, had held no 
public office in Vietnam for twenty years, but he was ardent- 
ly anticommunist and a dedicated nationalist with a repu- 
tation for scrupulous honesty and mor ' uprightness. A 
militant Catholic, Ngo Linn Liem was aloof, courageous, 
stubborn, and diligent. 7 

Diem, who was in France, returned immediately to Vietnam 
and set about forming his government. On his arrival in 
Vietnam, he declared that he was "destined to open the way 
to national salvation and to bring about a revolution in all 
fields," adding that he would seek to "eliminate the last 
vestiges of foreign domination ." 8 

Liem formally constituted his' government on J July 
1954, which as Louble Seven (seventh day, seventh month) 
would be celebrated as a national holiday in coming years. 

The new government was nationalistic, youthful, and small. 


b. Heads of Agreement on Vietnamese Independence and 
Vietnamese Association In the French Union, Initialed by 
France and Vietnam at Paris, 4 June 1954, Locuments on 
American Foreign Relations, 1954:, pp. 270-272. 

7. Richard P. Stebbins (ed. ) , The United States in World 
Affairs, 1954 (1956), p. 243. NY Times, 2b Jun 54 , p. A; 

27 Jun 54 , p. IV, 6. 

8. NY Times , 26 Jun 34, p. 4. 
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with nine ministries (Agriculture, Economics and Finance, 
Education, Foreign Affairs, Health, Interior, Labor and 
Youth, National Defense, and Public Works) and eight state 
secretariats. Diem retained for himself the two Important 
ministries of National Defense and Interior, and several 
other members of the new government were related either to 
Diem or his family: Tran Van Chuong, the Minister of 

Economics and Finance, was the father-in-law of Diem’s 
brother Ngo Dinh Nhu; Tran Van Do, the brother of Chuong 
was named Foreign Minister; Tran Van Bac, a Diem relation, 
was appointed Minister of Education; and Diem's brother 
Ngo Dinh Luyen was designated as a roving ambassador for 
the government. This reliance on his family was a trait 
characteristic of Diem. 9 

Diem assumed office to face a number of serious and 
pressing problems, and the most immediate was the impending 
Geneva settlement. Diem and his new government adamantly 
refused to sanction, even temporarily, the partition of 
Vietnam into communist and noncommunist states. But, heed- 
less of the opposition of the State of Vietnam, the major 
powers pushed on to a final agreement truncating Vietnam at 
the 17th Parallel. In one fell swoop the State of Vietnam 
lost more than half of its territory and population. 

j With a multitude of obstacles to surmount, the Diem 

j government began its tenure with little popular appeal. 

Diem himself had lived abroad for the previous four years 
r and had no following in Vietnam. Bao Dai, who had abdicated 

as Emperor in 1945 and been restored by the French in 1949 
as Chief of State, tarnished the image of the new government. 
Since his restoration*, Bao Dai had manifested less and less 
J inclination to participate in the affairs of government. -116 

■ avoided Saigon altogether and lived in luxury either at the 

Vietnamese mountain resort of Dalat or on the French 
> Riviera, accumulating a vast personal fortune and sur- 

rounded by corrupt friends. 

In addition to the lack of popular support, the Diem 
government did not have the Institutions, the adminis- 
trative machinery, nor the experience, especially at the 


9. NY Times , 6 Jul 54, p. 4. Bernard B. Fall, "The 
Cease-Fire in Indochina — An Appraisal," Far Eastern Survey 
Sep 54, pp. 137-138. ^ 
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local level, that are requisites of an independent state. 

The Sbate of Vietnam had no constitution or elected 
-.ssemoly; instead, it had only decrees and ordinances and 
a- rcvisionai National Council. Bao Dai had established 
•oh.:.' 'ouncil by ordinance in July 1953- Its members were 
anyv sec and its powers strictly advisory. There had been 
elec ons for municipal and provincial councils in 1953, 
but snese elections were limited to areas and villages under 
government control and restricted to those who had registered 
ir. the 1951 census. As a result, only one village in three 
had been permitted to vote and only about one million out of 
a population of approximately twenty-seven million had partici- 
pated in the elections. Thus in 195^ only a small fraction 
of the people of the State of Vietnam had participated in the 
processes of self-government. 

The State of Vietnam also began its independent exist- 
ence lacking control of large areas of its territory. Even 
though the Geneva settlement provided for the withdrawal of 
all Viet Minh forces from Vietnam south of the 17th Parallel, 
large areas remained under Viet Minh influence. In many areas 
of the South Vietnamese countryside, the village administration 
was openly in the control of Viet Minh elements. In village 
after village where the government sent its officials, they 
found that the business of government and administration cf 
Justice was carried out behind the scenes by the Viet Minh. 
Although the Viet Minh were evacuating large numbers of their 
uniformed troops to the north, they retained their clan- 
destine administrative and propaganda network in the south, 
and it was impossible to tell how many of the evacuating 
forces were young people sent north for Viet Minh training 
and indoctrination or to estimate how many soldiers remained 
behind in civilian dress to pursue guerrilla activities. 

Even in Saigon and the other cities of the south, where govern- 
ment control had always been the strongest, the Viet Minh had 
many sympathizers among the poorer classes as well as among 
the intellectuals and professional people, and Viet Minh- 
sponsored parades and rallies were frequent. 

The US Government was well aware of the Viet Minh threat 
in the remnant State of Vietnam. A National Intelligence 
Estimate (NIE) of early August, e.. the post -Geneva outlook 
in Indochina, predicted that the communists would continue • 
their efforts to secure control of all of Indochina, 
resorting to psychological and "paramilitary" means rather 
than armed invasion, and avoiding violation of the armistice. 
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The NIE stated that the Viet Minh would seek to retain " j 

"sizable military and political assets" in South Vietnam, 1 

; noting that many of both regular and irregular Viet Mint/ I 

soldiers currently in the south were natives of the area I 

and would probably remain there. In addition, the re- § 

I strict! ons of the Geneva Agreements on the importation of " § 

arms and military equipment, foreign military personnel, 1 

and new military bases and alliances would increase the | 

•' already severe problem of establishing and maintaining | 

security in South Vietnam. The Viet Minh were almost j« 

certain to attempt to discredit any new South Vietnamese | 

; administration, to exacerbate Franco-South Vietnamese fj 

I relations, and to appeal to the strong feeling for national I 

unification extant 'in Vietnam. Finally, if the scheduled i 

national elections were held in 195 6, and if the Viet Minh $ 

did not prejudice its political prospects, the Viet Minh ** 1 

would almost certainly win. 10 1 

I Not only did Ngo Binh Diem and his new government face I 

I the danger of the externally controlled Viet Minh, but they jj 

were also opposed by certain noncommunist groups in South I 

| Vietnam— the "sects" and the Binh Xuyen. The two politico- j 

I religious sects, the Cao Dai and the Hoa-Hao, and the j 

Binh Xuyen, a group of former river pirates who had exten- 
, sive vice and gambling monopolies and who controlled the j 

j Saigon-Cholon police, were the major political forces in I 

South Vietnam at this time. All three groups maintained 1 

their own private armed forces, totaling about 40,000 men. I 

They controlled large areas of the South Vietnamese country- | 

I side and collected tolls and taxes from the local population I 

in such areas. Naturally, a strong central government would | 

pose a challenge to their privileged positions, and the 1 

Cao Dai, the Koa Kao , and the Binh Xuyen all viewed Diem I 

with great suspicion, if not hostility. % 

Confronted with both the Viet Minh and the private 1 

armies of the sects and the Binh Xuyen, Diem also lacked 1 

the confidence of the exiting French. Because of his strong 1 

anti-French sentiments, the departing French officials had I 

no great affection for Diem. They did not Initially oppose | 

him outright, but neither did they support him. They " I 


nJT [Uj NIE 63-5-54, "Post-Geneva Outlook in Indochina," 
. 3_ Aug 54, Pentagon Papers (a study prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, "United States -Vietnam Relations, 1945- 
1967" ), vol. 10, pp. 692-698. 
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o ' e ySiZ±‘a.zec their’ energies instead on salvaging some 

of their position and influence in Vietnam. [ 

----- snc. his clique, under French pressure, showed them- * 

selves increasingly disenchanted with Diem. They saw. in 
his penchanu for honesty and diligence a threat to their [ 

perquisites. | 

_ The French Government was quite frank in disclosing t 

to the United States that it did not consider Diem qualified I 

to head the new government in Vietnam. Although the French ! 

praised Diem‘s "high moral character" and felt that he 
should be a member of any future Vietnamese government if 
he could make peace with the sects, they held that Diem did ‘ 

not fully represent the population in the south, that he 
would be unable to carry out necessary agricultural reforms } 

promptly, and that he would not be prepared to depose . . I 

£ao Dai and create a republic when it became appropriate.-- 

To cope with the forces arrayed against him. Diem j 

needed a strong national army. This he did not have. Fear- 
ing that a Vietnamese national army would turn against them, 
the French had delayed its formation until 1551, the year { 

that Vo Nguyen Giap formed the first regular Viet Minh ' 

division. In 1954 the Vietnamese National Army (VNA) was 
still in its formative stages and, although it was numeri- I 

cally equal to the forces of the DRV, one observer termed ! 

it "organizationally only a miscellaneous conglomeration 
of ill-sorted battalions ."12 in addition, the military 
victory of the Viet Minh at Dien Bien Phu, and its diplo- , i 

matic confirmation at Geneva, had seriously undermined the j 

morale of the VNA. Not only was the VNA disorganized, 

poorly trained, and demoralized, but many of the high- ] 

ranking officers, including Chief of Staff General Nguyen ! 

Van Hinh, were opposed to Diem. 

In addition to the political chaos in South Vietnam ' I 

the Diem government had major economic, financial, and 

social problems to solve. The Geneva partition had divided i 

an economically balanced country, separating the agricultur- 
al south from the industrial north, and leaving South Vietnam 


ITT (u) Msg, Paris 48i to State, 4 Aug 54, Pentagon 
Papers , voi. 10, pp. 69S-700. 

±2. Peggy Durdin,. "There Is No Truce in Vietnam," 
Reporter , -30 Dec 54, p. 26. 
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with a scarcity of skilled labor. ' The war had destroyed 
approximately 60 percent of South Vietnam's roads, many 
bridges, and one-third of the railroads. Further, there 
existed serious administrative and technical problems in 
transferring control of foreign trade, banking, and cur- 
rency from French to Vietnamese hands. South Vietnam did 
have economic assets in its rice and rubber producing 
capacity, but there remained the tremendous task of build- 
ing and orienting a self-sufficient economy. 

' Some of the major economic and social problems arose 
from the fa.cz that, in the months following the Geneva 
settlement,, thousands of North Vietnamese refugees flea 
south. Crowded into tent cities without even the basic 

° f and wlth Showing antagonisms between 

them and the native southerners, the refugees presented yet 
another challenge to the efficiency and resources of the 
government . 

Closely related to the question of refugee settlement 
was the matter of land reform. Various land reform pro- 
posals had been considered in Vietnam, dating back to iQkq 
th ^f h ? p? ier Nguyen Van Tam had decreed a prograrr 
in nothing had yet been done. In a country whe'^e a 

large part of the population consisted of landless peasants 
filing large estates and plantations, and where smal^ 
tenant farmers labored under high rents and usurious I.nteres 
rates, land reform was essential, especially if the govern-" 
Viet Minh^° COl ‘ lpete witn the lan d reform propaganda of the 

. „ Beleaguered on all sides by political insecurity and 
cnaos, and coni rented with immense economic and social 
problems, it _ was obvious that the State of Vietnam would 
require outside assistance If it was to survive. Weary 
ax ter seven years of war in Vietnam, and having severed if. 
-.ormal ties with the three former Associated States, France 
" ^ ons ®. r posfsssed tne inclination to provide this assist- 
ance. The United States recognized the importance of 
Vieonam ana realized that the West could ill afford the loss 
°i ■ a i ± 01 Vietnam to the communists. Not only was the 
existence of South Vietnam threatened, the US Government 
Dut so ~ cc was that of all of Indochina and, 
al ‘ L °" Southeast Asia. Earlier in 1954, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had enunciated his belief In the !, fa"I"rg 
aernmo principle, likening Indochina's position, relative 



to the rest of Southeast Asia, to the first in a row of 
dominos set on end; if the first fell, the rest were 
certain to follow. 43 


Reassessment of US Policy 

In the summer of 1954 the results of the Geneva Con- 
ference, and the perilous situation in South Vietnam, 
prompted the United States to undertake a wide ranging 
reassessment of its policy for the Far East. Recognizing 
that France would no longer be responsible for Indochina, 
the United States had to decide to what extent it would 
commit itself to prevent further communist encroachment 
there. Moreover, the relationship of Indochina to the 
entire surrounding area made it mandatory that the United 
States reconsider its policy toward all the nations and 
regions of the Far East, particularly Communist China. In 
the short space of five years. Communist China had driven 
the Nationalist Government of China from the mainland, 
waged war impressively in Korea, and contributed signifi- 
cantly to the victory of the Viet Minh in Indochina. It 
had also forged a strong alliance with the USSR, gained 
great prestige and respect among the Asian and African 
nations, and menaced the 'arc of small and generally weak 
neighboring nations. 


NSC 5429 

The US Government began a formal reassessment of its 
policy immediately after the Geneva Conference, with a 
draft statement of policy toward the Far East, circulated 
to the National Security Council on 4 August 1954 as 
NSC 5429. This policy statement had been prepared by the 
NSC Planning Board, whose members represented the various 
executive departments and agencies charged with responsi- 
bility for the development of national security policy. 

Prefaced with a section on the consequences of the Geneva 
Conference for the United States, the draft statement 


13. Presidential News Conference, 7 Apr 54, transcript 
in Public Parers of tY ■- Presidents of the United States : 
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included four sections: (l) courses of action to increase I 

the security of the Pacific offshore island chain; (2) l 

general political and economic measures for the Par East; I 

(3) courses of action for Southeast Asia; (4) policy toward 1 

Communist China. It was the latter two sections that were I 

to give US policymakers the most trouble. The Defense, JCS, - I 
and Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) representatives of | 

the Planning Board believed that US policy toward China j 

(the fourth section) should be determined first, with policy I 

toward "the peripheral areas" being established in light of f 

that determination. They also proposed that the section on I 

Communist China be made the first section of the policy f 

statement. j 

? 

The section on Southeast Asia called .for a new initi- $. 

ative there to protect the US position and restore US | 

prestige. According to the draft statement, the situation f 

in that area had to be stabilized to prevent further losses | 

to communism through either "creeping expansion" and "sub- f 

version or overt aggression. As a major objective, the 1 

United States should negotiate a Southeast Asia security { 

treaty with the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, I 

Prance, the Philippines, Thailand, and other free South and I 

Southeast Aslan countries willing to participate. The \ 

United States would continue to provide limited military | 

assistance and training missions, wherever possible, to | 

friendly Southeast Asian states in order to bolster the will I 

to fight, stablize legal governments, and control subversion. | 

In a following paragraph entitled "Action in the Event 
of Local Subversion, 7 ' NSC 5429 presented two alternatives 
for NSC consideration. The first, recognizing that "the 
above-mentioned economic and military measures" might be 
inadequate to cope with communist expansion and subversion 
in Indochina, called for the Issuance "at the earliest 
practicable moment" of a declaration to the Chinese Com- ■ 

munis ts that further communist expansion on the mainland of 1 

Southeast Asia would not be tolerated. Additionally, such | 

a declaration should warn that continued communist expansion 
would "in all probability" lead to the application of mili- 
tary power "not necessarily restricted to conventional | 

weapons against the source of the aggression (i.e. Com- i 

munist China)." The second alternative proposed that, in | 

addition to the negotiation of a Southeast Asia security 
treaty, the United States prepare, either unilaterally or f 

under the terms of the Southeast Asia treaty, and if 
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requested by a legitimate local government, to assist that 
government with military force, if required and feasible, 

*° defeat local communist subversion or rebellion not con- 
stituting external armed attack. 

For Indochina, NSC 5429 recommended the following 
political and covert actions: (1) making, every effort, 

not openly inconsistent with the US position on the Geneva 
Agreements, to defeat communist subversion and influence, 
to maintain and support friendly noncommunist governments 
in Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam, and to prevent com- 
munist victory through all-Vietnam elections; (2) urging 
France to recognize promptly and deal with Cambodia, Laos, 
and—South Vietnam as independent sovereign nations; (3) 
strengthening of US representation in, and^ dealing direc-tly 
with, the governments of Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam; ' 
(4) working through the French only insofar as necessary, 
assisting Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam to maintain mili- 
tary forces necessary for internal security and economic 
conditions conducive to the maintenance of strong noncommunist 
regimes; (5) aiding emigration and resettlement of peoples 
unwilling to remain under communist rule in North Vietnam; 

(6) exploiting available means to make more difficult the 
control of North Vietnam by the Viet Minh; (7) exploiting 
available means to prevent' North Vietnam from becoming per- 
manently incorporated in the Soviet bloc, using consular 
relations and nonstrategic trade as feasible and desirable, 
or, alternatively, treating North Vietnam as already per- 
manently incorporated into the communist bloc with the 
application of economic controls similar to those applied 
to Communist China; (8) conducting covert operations on a 
large and effective scale In support of the foregoing. 

The last section of the draft statement of policy, 
dealing with the policy and courses of action for US 
relations with Communist China, proved the most difficult 
on which to reach agreement. In this section, the Planning 
Board offered four alternative general policies with appro- 
priate implementing courses of action. The four alternative 
policies, enumerated as Alternatives A through D, were : 
putting US relations with Communist China on the same foot- 
ing as those with the Soviet Union; reducing, by means short 
of war, the relative power of Communist China in Asia; 
reducing the power of Communist China in Asia even at the 
risk of, but without deliberately provoking, war; and initi- 
ating "an increasingly positive policy toward Communist China 
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designed to confront the regime with a clear likelihood of 
U.S. military action against China proper,” unless Com- 
munist China took public action to cnange its belligerent 
support of communist expansion. 

The Views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

^nee draft policy statement was to be considered 
^LLf SC v meet J ns I 2 August 2 954, the Joint Chiefs of stafj 
undertook an immediate study of the statement. In a memo- ' 
randum of 11 August 1954, they informed the Secretary of 
Defense that NSC 5429 did not represent a comprehensive 
s 5f teme ^ t the Far East - It did not delineate 
US objectives for the whole area or courses of action that 
would logically flow from the establishment of such 
objectives. They reaffirmed their proposal of the previous 
April that the United States formulate a comprehensive 
policy treating the Par East as a strategic entity. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended, therefore, that NSC 5429 
be returned to the NSC Planning Board with appropriate 
guidance for derivation and exposition of US objectives in 
uhe Par East and the development of broad courses of action 
to achieve these objectives. 

Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed on uhe 
general inadequacy of NSC 5429, they differed on certain 
specific provisions of the policy statement. The Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff, Air Force, and the 
Commandant, Marine Corps, concurred in the view of the 
Defense, JCS, and ODM' representatives on the Planning Board 
that US policy toward Communist China should be determined 
".if st, with policy for "the peripheral areas" following that 
aetermination. Consequently, they recommended that, in the 
final version of NSC 5429, the section on Communist China 
be made the first section of the statement. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff, A J r 
the Commanc *ant, Marine Corps, then proceeded with 
COtn fJ??S S ° n ^iviaual portions of the draft policy 
statement. With regard to US actions in Indochina-, the JCS 
majority preferred a revision of the action for exploitation 


sec 77 4 ’ (TS ^ NSC 5429, 4 AUS 54 ’ CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
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of available means to make Viet Minh control of North 
Vietnam more difficult. They would substitute continued 
exploitation of "opportunities to further US long-range 
objectives toward uniting Vietnam under a democratic form 
cf governmev . " if this change were accepted, they felt, 
it would el. .inate the need for either of the alternative 
actions of preventing North Vietnam from becoming permanently 
attached to the Soviet bloc or treating North Vietnam as 
already permanently incorporated in the communist bloc. 

With respect to the four alternative policies toward 
Communist China, they considered the first two inadequate 
and the fourth extreme. Consequently, they preferred the 
third alternative — reduction of the power of Communist China 
in Asia even at the risk of, but without deliberately pro- 
voking war — with certain revisions in the courses of action 
to implement this alternative. This policy, with their 
proposed revisions, would provide for a positive approach to 
the problem of reducing the threat of further Communist 
Chinese expansion in Asia, furnishing a basis for action 
against indirect aggression that was lacking in the first 
two alternatives, while avoiding the "more extreme measures, 
with their greatly enhanced risks," contained in the fourth 
alternative. 


The Chief of Staff, Army, however, had more basic 
reservations regarding NSC 5429. He stated that the proposed 
policy was- not a comprehensive review of Far Eastern policy, 
adding that the problem confronting the United States in the 
Far East could not be stated except in relation to, and as 
an element in, a US foreign policy of "global scope." Al- 
though not suggesting what such a global policy should be, 
it seemed axiomatic to him that "one principal OBJECTIVE" 
should be to split Communist China from the Soviet bloc. 

As a result, the Chief of Staff, Army, found none of 
the four alternative policies toward Communist China accept- 
able. He stated that there were elements in each alternative 
which, if combined, might offer a better alternative, 
emphasising that the United States need not either appease 
Communist China (the first alternative) or destroy it (the 
last alternative ) . ” 

F turning to the "objective" of driving a wedge between 
Commui it China and the r 'SR, the Chief of Staff, Army, said 
that, _f this objective .r , e accepted, the "statesmanlike 
approach would seem to be so bring Peking to a realization 
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that its long-range benefits derive from friendliness with 
America, not with the USSR." These benefits would, of 
course, be forthcoming "in time," and only if Communist 
China "would mend its ways. "15 

NSC 5429/1 and NSC 5429/2 

« The Nat ipnal Security Council considered NSC 5429 on 
12 August 1954, but did not heed the JCS recommendation for 
return of the draft policy statement to the Planning Board 
The NSC accepted the sections dealing with the Pacific off- 
shore island chain and general political and economic 
measures (Sections I and II) without change. In its con- 
sideration of the Southeast Asia section (Section III), the 
NSC could not agree on either alternative action to meet 
local subversion. Nor did the Council accept the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of 
Staff, Air Force, and the Commandant, Marine Corps, with 
regard to the action to make Viet Minh control of North 
Vietnam more difficult. Instead, the NSC approved the pro- 
vision as stated in NSC 5429 and chose also the alternative 
of exploiting available means to prevent North Vietnam from 
becoming permanently incorporated in the Soviet bloc. 

After reviewing the four alternative policies toward 
Communist China, the NSC was unable to decide on any one of 
them. As a result, the Council adopted the first three 
sections of NSC 5429 with the exception of the paragraph 
(paragraph 8) in Section III treating local subversion. 

This paragraph, together with the fourth section, on Com- 
munist China, the Council agreed to reconsider on 18 August 
The President — on the day of the NSC meeting, 12 August 
1954 approved Sections I, II, and III, with the exception 
of paragraph 8, and directed their use as a general guide 
to US policy in the Far East. This revised NSC 5429 was 
published as NSC 5429/1, dated 12 August 1954.16 

When the National Security Council met on 18 August 
1954 it had before it the four alternative policies toward 

lb. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Review of U S Policv 
in the Far East - NSC 5429," 11 Aug 54 , same file, sec 79. 

. _ 16. (TS) NSC 5429/1, 12 Aug 54, same file, sec 30. 
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Communist China presented in NSC 5^29, ranging from putting 
US relations with that nation on the same footing as those 
\-%th tne Soviet Union to military action against the 
Chinese mainland. The policy adopted by the Council was the 
third alternative (Alternative C), providing for the 
reduction of the power of Communist China in Asia even at 
the risk of war, but without deliberately provoking it. 

The language of the policy as finally adopted followed 
closely that suggested by the majority of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, with the addition of a course of action calling 
for the creation of "internal division" in the Chinese regime 
as well as impairment of Sino-Soviet relations by all 
feasible overt and covert means — as supported by the Chief 
of Staff, Army, in the split JCS views of 11 August. 

At the 18 August meeting, the National Security Council 
also reconsidered the question of how to deal with communist 
subversion in Southeast Asia. The Council selected neither 
alternative proposed in NSC 5^29 — a unilateral US declaration 
to Communist China threatening the use of force in the event 
of continuing communist expansion in Southeast Asia or US 
preparedness to act, either unilaterally or under the pro- 
jected Southeast Asia security treaty, to assist local govern- 
ments facing local communist subversion. Rather, the 
Council adopted a new paragraph calling on the President to 
consider asking Congress for authority to use US forces ir. 
Southeast Asia. Specifically, the new paragraph stated: 

If requested by a legitimate local govern- 
ment which required assistance to defeat local 
Communist subversion or rebellion not con- 
stituting armed attack, the U. S. should view 
such a situation so gravely that, in addition 
to giving all possible covert and overt sup- 
port within Executive Branch authority, the 
President should at once consider requesting 
Congressional authority to take appropriate 
action, which might if necessary and feasible 
include the use of U.S. military forces either 
locally or against the external sources of 
such subversion or rebellion (including Com- 
munist China if determined to be the .source ) . 

With all the disagreements now resolved, the National 
Security Council adopted the entire statement of US policy 
for the Far East on 18 August 1954 with the understanding 
that the section on Communist China would be used as the 
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cooperate in promotion of the economic well-being and social 
progress of all. Accompanying the treaty was the Pacific 
Charter, signed by the eight states on the same day. Therein 
they proclaimed their determination to resist any attempt 
"to subvert their freedom or to destroy their sovereignty 
or territorial integrity . "18 

Restudy of US Policy toward the Far East (NSC 5429/3) 

In accordance with the August 1954 NSC decision, the 
Planning Board undertook a review of US policy toward the 
Par. East in the fall of 1954, in light of the continuing 
critical situation and the Secretary of State's report to 
the National Security Council following the Manila Confer- 
ence. Subsequently, the Planning Board circulated a new 
draft statement of US policy toward the Far East (NSC 5429/3) 
to the NSC members of 19 November 1954 . 

The new draft statement was organized into three 
sections — general considerations, objectives, and courses of 
action. Under general considerations the Planning Board set 
forth the primary problem of the United States in the Far 
East as meeting the serious threat resulting from the spread 
of communist power on the continent of Asia — over mainland 
China, North Korea, and the northern part of Vietnam. Not 
only had the Chinese communist regime apparently succeeded 
in consolidating its power on the mainland, but it had 
developed working relations with the Soviet Union. The task 
of the United States in coping with the threat was compli- 
cated by a number of factors. The noncommunist countries in 
Asia were vulnerable militarily, politically, economically, 
and psychologically to further communist inroads and all had 
intense nationalistic feelings with residual resentments 
against European colonialism. In addition, a sense of 
"weakness and inadequacy in the face of the worldwide power 
struggle" inhibited many Far Eastern and Southeast Asian 
countries from cooperating with the United States, and the 
divergent Far Eastern policies followed by US European 
allies, particularly with regard to Communist China, limited 
US political and economic pressures against Asian communist 
regimes. 


" 18. ’ For a full account of the Manila Conference and the 

resulting .SEACDT, see Appendix. 
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in the Par East to counter communist subversion and 
economic domination; and maintenance of US forces in the 
Pjir East as clear evidence of US intentions in the area’. 

With regard to internal communist subversion or rebellion, 
the first category of actions included the same provision 
ohat had been included in NSC 5429/2 only after a lengthy 
consideration— calling for the United States to give all 
possible covert and overt support within the Executive 
Branch authority and for the President to be prepared to 
request Congressional authority for appropriate action, 
including military force, if appropriate. 

The second category of actions, those required to 
enhance the individual and collective strength of the non- 
communist states, called for: increased efforts to develop 

the basic stability and strength of the noncommunist 
countries to resist communist expansion; continued recog- 
nition of the Government of tx . Republic of China, with 
direct military and economic assistance to that government; 
encouragement of the organization of an economic grouping 
of free Asian states, accompanied by all feasible measures 
to increase opportunities for trade among these countries 
and with the Free World; provision of economic and technical 
assistance, encouraging use of US advisers where appropriate; 
attempts to increase the understanding of, and ■ orientation 
of the Asian peoples toward, the Free World as well as to 
expose the menace of Chinese imperialism and world com- 
munism; and encouragement of the application df private 
capital to the development .of free Asia. 

With respect to Indochina, the new draft policy state- 
ment continued unchanged that policy adopted in NSC 5429/2, 
with the addition of a new paragraph. Reflecting US concern 
ever a growing problem, this new paragraph called for the 
United States to expose communist violations of the armistice 
in Indochina. 


Included in NSC 5429/3 was a proposal by the Commerce 
and FOA members of the Planning Board for study of the 
feasibility of the negotiation of a Far Eastern settlement 
that might encompass such elements as recognition and seat- 
ing in the United Nations of the two Chinas; opening trade 
with Communist China; unifying Korea; obtaining the abandon- 
ment of subversive communist pressures in South Viet nam ; 
admission of Japan to the United Nations; and obtaining an 
undertaking by Communist China to refrain from support of 
subversive -groups in any part of Asia. Realizing that such 
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The reduction of Chinese Communist power 
and prestige with the objective of securing 
t by reorientation a government on the mainland 
of China whose objectives do not conflict with 
the vital interest; of the United States. 

They supported the disputed fifth objective (for the 
creation in noncommunist Asia of the political and social 
forces to spread the values of the Free World and expose 
the falsity of the communist ideological offensive), 
stating that such an objective was "wholly consistent" with 
the basic goals of the United States in the Far East and 
should be retained in the policy statement. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff found the draft policy with respect to Indochina, 
including the new paragraph dealing with armistice violations, 
"acceptable from the military point of view." 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff strongly opposed the proposal 
for study of the feasibility of negotiation of a Far Eastern 
settlement by swapping concessions with Communist China. 

They based their stand not so much on the value of the con- 
cessions to be bartered as on their belief that Communist 
China would not live up to any agreement not suiting its 
purposes. They stated that such a settlement would grant 
the Chinese Communists far-reaching concessions, while 
relying upon "the as yet undemonstrated faith of that 
regime." . They pointed out that experience in Korea and 
currently in Indochina with respect to the armistice pro- 
vided ample evidence that the communists would "distort, 
evade, or violate any agreements when it suits their purposes 
to do so." In addition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed 
It "highly unrealistic" to expect the Chinese Communists to 
abandon their subversive efforts in South Vietnam and else- 
where in Asia, regardless of any commitments to the contrary. 

Concerning the question of the trade embargo on Com- 
munist China, the Joint Chiefs of Staff supported, as had 
their representative on the Planning Board, the more 
restrictive approach. They conceded that some of the pro- 
posed courses of action In that approach might not be 
feasible in view of existing Free World trade agreements, 
but they considered that the broad objective of US security 
policy would not be achieved if the United States was forced 
to defer to the counsel of the most cautious among its 
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,,1 L lt " as billing to undertake certain risks 
measures . “2Q the adoptlon of dynamic and positive security 

sldered the National Security Council con- 

munist ChiSa 54 2^r 1 ??fi? XPanded the ob J ectl ve toward Com- 
of^Sta f? 1 lal: 1 L as su Sgested by the Joint Chiefs 

f i f ?i addition, the Council retained the disputed 
and, after some deliberation, deleted the 
proposal for study of the feasibility of Par Easte-m co-f-t-n 
addition bart ering concessions with Communist China. In ttle " 

wSSS SH SSS» 

provoked Communist attack on US personnel, airlraft ^^ 
vessels, including provision for pursuit of the attacking 
Mr^ S lL°f?% lnt0 h ? stlle airspace or water!/ i^lSSfbie 
th! pS/JSSS SJ 7 ^ tlon as appropriate and approved by 

i - J he Department of State, however, considered 
^5L 3 “S\£ UrSU “ should undertaken only on specific 
order of the senior commander in the srpa on 

S d ° n 

pursuit and the trade embargo still unresolved. 21 

NSC «skPQ/f eC rSS a ^ °r requested the JCS views on 

iv r5 429 ^ 4j and the Joint Chiefs of Staff furnished them rn 
of acce P ted the expand of thf“u?!e 

in thfnai J 1 " 6 Wlth punltive action and hostile pursuit 

m^?of l?Itf a^l??Ioe??o^ ttaCk ' ? lth regard to tbe Depart- 
such rnrsniJ ?J° n concerning who should authorize 

stances*^ "the £SLS°5!!: idered thaty under certain cirsum- 
l^ve authority to Initiitfhot^su?t!\St%har"Lch° Uld 
aS^ r J ty should be incorporated in the directives to the 
armed forces rather than in a broad policy statement. 

on CoSiu^SMhe SMKltalf c£%ST®’ 


So. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 
toward the Far East (NSC 5429/8) " 

JCS 1992/420), same file. 

21. (TS) NSC 5429/4, 10 Dec 54, same file, sec 89. 


"Current U.S. Policy 
26 Nov 54 (derived fro*: 
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strongly supported the more restrictive approach. They 
considered that the policy for the control of trade with 
Communist China should be developed within the context of 
| Ile overall US economic defense policy, adding that 
maximum restricts a" on trade with the Chinese Communists 
would be desirable. - 

The National Security Council on 21 December 1954 again 
considered US policy toward the Par East, but was still 
unable to resolve the matters of hostile pursuit and the 
trade embargo on Communist China. Consequently, on the 
following day, 22 December, the President approved the state- 
ment of policy in NSC 5429/4 with the exception of the 
portions dealing with these two matters, and the approved 
policy was circulated as NSC 54-29/5, superseding NSC 
54-29/2. 2 3 

On 5 January 1955, the National Security Council 
reconsidered the unresolved issues of the US policy toward 
the Par East. The Secretary of State presented the Council 
a new draft section dealing with unprovoked attack and 
hostile pursuit which he had prepared in coordination with 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA). This draft 
provided that the United States Government should issue a 
directive to its armed forces that, in the event of 
unprovoked communist attack against US personnel, aircraft, 
or vessels outside communist territory, US forces in the 
area would take "immediate and aggressive protective 
measures' against the attacking force including, if neces- 
sary and feasible, "hot pursuit . . . into hostile airspace 
or waters. In addition, the Department of State proposal 
retained provision for such additional punitive actions as 
might be specifically approved by the President. The 
Council adopted the State proposal without change. 

With respect to the trade embargo question, the 
National Security Council adopted on 5 January a section 
calling for maintenance of the current level of US trade 
controls with Communist China and for administration of 


22 • (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Current United States 
Policy in the Far East (NSC 5429/4)," 17 Dec 54, 
same file . 

23. (TS) NSC 5429/5, 22 Dec 54, same file, sec 90. 
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these controls In such a manner "as to endeavor not to 
lessen the active cooperation in the multilateral control 
program of other Free World countries." Under this pro- 
vision, the United States would urge other Free World 
countries to maintain the current level of trade controls 
on Communist China, promoting the willingness of such 
nations to do so hy appropriate handling of routine 
exceptions. Additionally, whenever the Secretary of State 
aetermined that maintenance of the current multilaterally 
agreed level of export controls could be "seriously 

a ? ong us allies, or lead nations needing trade 
with Communist China toward an accommodation with the Soviet 
Snn%? 6 ^ WOUld report the matter to the National Security 
Council for prompt consideration. The Council also agreed 
to study, "on an urgent basis," all aspects of US econoS? 
defense policy applicable to trade with the communist bloc 
C ° mmU ? i f T o The President approved both 

NSC actions, and NSC 5^29/5 was revised accordingly . 25 

pf --_I hu £/ a £ beginning of 1955, after five months of 
effort, the United States had an approved policy that, it 
was hoped, would cope with the serious challenge to vital 
interests m the Far East in general, and in 

5m L V1 S tnam < n <- P ^ icular - nxrias the development of this 
policy. Communist China was seen ever more clearly as the 
?£™f Pal to US interests in the area. SeJefsarUy, 

therefore, in the preparation of the policy, how to deal 
with Communist China tended to dominate the consideration c-’ 
US policymakers. The basic decision made in the approved 

WaS halt the s P read of communism in the 
j.a.r jiast ana, ij. possible, to roll it back. 

a sense, the policy toward Indochina was developed 
Tn ( w£?^J 1 ‘ ar J tC ? road and basic policy. But it was 

? d es P eclalj -y South Vietnam, that was Derceived 
£®, a seriously endangered area that would require substantial 
heip if it was to serve as a bulwark against further 


~~2yr^is study was not completed and approved by the 
8Mar n 57) SeCUrity Council until March 1957 (NSC 5701/1, 

25. (TS) NSC Action No. 1295, 5 Jan 55. (TS) Memo 
ActgSecDef to CJCS et al., "Current U.S Policy Toward thp 

sir on St “7mQ? E 429/5 " 30 Dec ccs 092 Asia ^6-25-48) 
p®? 9°- ( S 2 !5 mo i ^ecSecy, NSC to NSC, ''Current U.S. 

(6-25-48) W (2) Sec 1 * ’ 6 Jan 55, 00S 092 Asla 
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communist inroads, and even during the months that the 

policy was under consideration, the situation in South r 

Vietnam had deteriorated so rapidly that the United States 
w£s forced to act without benefit of an approved policy 
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CHAPTER II 


THREE TROUBLED MONTHS — August -October 1954 

J h V U T! r f 1 ' 3 autumn of 1954, one of the most crucial 
hlstor y* was a time of turmoil, 
political instability, and strife. Although Laos and 
Cambodia achieved a measure of stability, fouth Vietnam 
became embroiled in civil conflict. PlkAs for political 

C * •f-J nd o nil ii tar7 reform were lost in the anarchy sur- 
5? e Sou | h Vietnamese Government of Premier 
t?a52 Son*^!f enCh and US au thorities had not been able 
ag f??T pon what measures ought to be adopted. The VNA 

o? the ^i?oS V : nted by po i ltics from extenc^ng the aur™ lt y 
the Saigon government to the countryside Hordes of* y 

refugees poured in from North Vietnam, Tlogging iSadeaSate 
reception facilities. The Viet Miiih Were »tei^s^Srth 
in the south. By mid-November, when President Eisenhower 
?®? eral J \ r f*™ ton Collins to Indochina in a renewed 
to save Vietnam, the crisis was in its third month 

5?ft^m r ?n a ?£ eared t0 be llttle chance of retaining South' 
Vietnam in the noncommunist camp. & 


Political Turmoil 

-f-h« V1 ® tn f; mese political scene, in the period after 

the Geneva Conference, was a tangle of conflicting rower 
groups, each struggling for dominance in postwar Vietnam. 

f riTi US support, the -Diem government stood alone 
lhe C a ° Dai and noa Hao politico-religious sects and the 
Binh Xuyen organization sought Diem' sdownf all because of 
*V ace "political reality?" toat is? the 
ie ? al prerogative of governmental officials 
to enrich themselves at public expense. The Chief of Staff 
VNAj C^cral Nguyen Van Hinh, led a camarilla of 

publS^rL^ 1 ? 61 *? Wh °< cham P lonln S the restoration of 
puDiic order, began laying plans for a coup d’etat other 
prominent but unaffiliated politicians such as Nguyen Van Tam 
Nguyen Van Xuan, and Tran Van Huu intrigued with both the 3 

2 SSL“ <, t?“ Se ° tS 10 “ «tempt. to regSn poeitioSe of 
power, it was no secret that Chief of state Bao Dai. who 
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was living on the French Riviera, was strongly opposed to 
the Diem government. Bao Dai's plush living in France was 
largely financed by the sects and the Binh Xuyen, and he no 
doubt realized that he stood a good chance of being deposed 
as Chief of State if Diem called a constituent assembly. 

Diem's immediate problem, however, was to cope with 
his local opponents, for they represented widespread 
political strength. Possessing no organized following of 
his own. Diem was compelled- to negotiate with them. The 
sects and the Binh Xuyen in August offered to participate 
in Diem's government, but on terms that would have reduced 
the Prime Minister to a figurehead. Diem's counterproposals, 
on the other hand, would have given the sects no real measure 
of power. In the deadlock that followed, the sects began to 
collaborate with General Hinh to devise a plan for supplant- 
ing Diem by a military dictatorship . Both General Paul Ely, 
French Commissioner-General, and US Ambassador Donald H. 

Heath brought pressure to bear on Diem, the sects, and Hinh 
to moderate their demands and patch together a coalition 
government that could begin the work of pacification, refugee 
resettlement, and constitutional reform. 1 

These efforts by General Ely and Ambassador Heath were 
offset by France's lack of enthusiasm for Prime Minister 
Diem. The French were enraged by Diem' s militant Franco- 
phobia. Like the Hinh coterie, they pointed to Diem's 
seeming inability to restore order as evidence of his unsuit- 
ability. General Ely, although personally convinced that 
Diem had to be replaced, apparently worked sincerely, if 
reluctantly, with Ambassador Heath to prevent Diem's downfall. 
Some of General Ely's subordinates, however, secretly 
encouraged both Hinh and the sects to overturn the Diem 
regime. Ambassador Heath reported that, although he did not 
doubt the "impartiality and integrity /of 7 General Ely," it 
was clear that other French officers were giving "quiet 
encouragement if not unofficial support" to General Hinh. 
Moreover, the administrators at the "operating level in 
Paris," as well as "most French officials" in Saigon, wished 
either to unseat Diem as quickly as possible or to load his 


“ 1- (s; Msgs, Saigon 460 to State, 6 Aug 54, DA IN 77122; 
580, 14 Aug 54; 751, 26 Aug 54; 758, 26 Aug 54, DA IN 81273- 
(C) Msgs, Saigon 515 to State, 10 Aug 54; 601, 16 Aug 54, 

DA IN 78405; 733, 25 Aug 54, DA IN 80878. 
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HT 

lnaividuals wh ° wo “W destroy 

rv.v^JS'mfr,f r JS C ? Pf rslst ently sought to convince the US 
Government th a t Mem should be given a figurehead role 
Ynan a jtual authority vested in a stronger person. Tam 
Xuan, Huu, Prince Buu Loc and Prince Buu Hoi were all * 

5 ; 

?rs^i ly 

fn J 3 ”® 3 *® 1 in behalf of Tam reached a 

mid ^ September when Diem complained that Leoutv 
taS ?i?n e ?^? neral Jea ? Darldan had demanded that Tam be 
won?2 ? h ® government and implied that, otherwise. Diem 

renort^d «?? “atter of days.” Ambassador Heath 
Stat^^ed*? allegation to Washington, and the Department of 
State registered an official protest with Premier Mendes- 

in favo? 6 ^? 0 ?? 11 ?*^ ThG Premler denied knowledge of pressure 
wSJSr * f T bdt agreed to instruct Saigon to "go-easy " 
months.! 07 9 ’ however, did not abate in succeeding 

had h 5 r JS r l; September, the P oli tical atmosphere in Saigon 
hlghly char S ed that a break in the deadlock 
cleariy had to come soon. It came on 10 September One of 

SSs S f!r e a t ponS d d^ 1 i trated a General Staff meeting where 
™ ? P d etat were bein S drafted. His report 
tw! of^tL s " s V lcl ° ns > and the Prime Minister arrested 

i'Jf® 5jf the j- ln f lead ers. Colonel Lan and Captain Giai Couch- 

thft^ P 2n e ;^? 8 a ^ inly veiled threat, Hinh d^ded 
that the two officers be reinstated. This so incensed Diem 


24 Sep' 5 i? S; MSSSj SaiS ° n 1036 t0 State ' 16 Se P 54; 1204, 

« -7?* (S) Msgs, Saigon 370 to State, 29 Jul 54- 75Q pv 

Aug 54. (s) Msgs, Paris 598 to State 12 Auk 54- 781 P 

JSS IV ^ 1°, AU W ( F> Ms ^ Pa "is 849 fo 5 State^28 J 

State 934 to Saigon, 8 Sep 54. (S) Mses ’ 

Saigon 1059 to State; 1061; 1076; 17 Sep 54. (TS) Mss: 6 ' 

JStS 9 ?a Sep 54 - ( TS > *»S . liriiiinli 

-State, 18 Sep 54. (TS) Msg, Saigon 1122 to State, 20 Sep 5^ 
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that he summarily removed Hinh from command of the army and 
ordered him out of the country. Diem had moved boldly, but 
without carefully laying plans for subsequent action. He 
appointed General Nguyen Van Vy to fill the post vacated by 
Hinh, but Vy temporized and finally refused. Diem then 
placed Vy on inactive status and instructed Colonel Ho Thong 
Minh to assume command. When Minh refused. Diem could find 
no other available officer whom he considered sufficiently 
loyal to the government to hold the important position. As 
a last resort, Le Ngoc Chan, the civilian Secretary of State 
for Defense, took over Hinh's duties in addition to his own. 
Hinh, with direct orders to go abroad on a “study mi ssion , 11 
procrastinated and at length barricaded himself in his home. 
Fully equipped infantry and a number of armored vehicles were 
brought in 4 5 * 7, to protect him from the President." Diem with- 
drew into Norodom Palace and strengthened the palace guard. 
Again the situation was deadlocked. 4 

Diem’s mishandling of Hinh’s ouster gave the General 
an opportunity to present the conflict as an attack by the 
government on the integrity of the army. Hinh was soon 
explaining that, although he would be happy to take a 
vacation in France, he could not leave without turning his 
command over to a qualified officer whom the army trusted. 
Besides, he asserted, the situation was no longer in his 
control. He had become a "moral prisoner" of the army. 
Judging his hand strong enough, he appealed to Bao Dai to 
intervene by discharging Diem and constituting a government 
that could restore order. General Ely, Ambassaodr Heath, 
and Lieutenant General John W. 0’ Daniel, Chief, MAAG5 


4. (SJ Msgs, Saigon 933 to State, 9 Sep 54; 953 , 954, 

10 Sep 54. (TS) Msgs, Saigon 971 to State, 11 Sep 54; 1076, 

17 Sep 54. (U) Msg, Saigon 1107 to State, 19 Sep 54, DA IN 

645055. 

5. The US Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) 

Indochina, was established in the summer of 1950 to provide 
assistance to the forces of France and the Associated States 
in Indochina. LTG John W. O' Daniel was appointed Chief, MAAG 

Indochina, in April 1954. Between 1950 and mid-1954, the 
United States provided approximately $2,753 billion in mili- 
tary assistance to the French and native troops, almost 
completely re-equipping them with modem weapons and vehicles. 
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Indochina, used all of their persuasive powers to prevent 
Hlnh from acting rashly, and to Influence the Premier to 
moderate his position enough to adopt a compromise that 
would save face for Hinh.o 

n1ari Fortunately for Diem, the Hinh crisis had been aecompa- 
nied by increasing disposition of the sects to participate 
in the government. They had been unable to agree among 
themseives on a formula for dividing control of a new 

and Ambas sador Heath had left little doubr 
a?5 t 7 Pr fl Clpltate -.f’ ctlon mi S ht Jeopardize the flow of US 

AS a the sects ha <* moderated their demands 

and begun negotiating with Diem. Agreement in principle was 
Rlnh h ?n September, although at the last minute the 

Binh Xuyen withdrew rather than share authority with the 
two sects . By 21 September, the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao were on 
the verge of entering the government. 

^ *2 ** critical Juncture, a Cao Dai functionary 

reported to Ambassador Heath that General Raoul Salan 
Deputy Commander in Chief, French Union Forces, had called 
in the sects and declared that General Le Van Vien, Bin h 
Xuyen leader, had 'received a mandate from Bao Dai to form a 
government led by the Binh Xuyen, and that France and the 
acce Pted this solution. From Diem came 
5 h ?£ Gcrcral Salan had threatened the sects with 
°£ subsidies8 if they Joined the govem- 

th ^ t deputy Commissioner General Daridan was 
£® P °ftf? ? e verting heavy pressure" on the sects not 
to participate. A Hoa Hao officer "wistfully" remarked to 
Ambassador Heath that General Ely had counseled them to 

adS?^d t ?h Wlt ? Prime Minister, and General Salan had 
advised them to the contrary. As a result they were "dizzy." 


nin n*o ( F' ) M f gs ', Saigon 1036 to State; 1043, 16 Sep 54; 

MsSj Sa.igon 1250 to State, 27 Sep 5^ 
S A IN nSL? 77; 1278 ’ 30 Se P 54, DA IN 88724 (1 Oct 54) (TS) 
MS|, 8 CHMAAG Indochina MG 3228 A to CJCS, 22 Sep 54, DA IN 

7. (S) Msg, Saigon 794 to State, 29 Aug 54 
Fr « n -a return for cooperation, often purely, nominal, 

SOme time S iven the Cao Dai, the Hoa Hao, 
and the Binh Xuyen subsidies of money and equipment. 
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Ambassador Heath assured the sects that the United States 
had not changed its attitude toward Diem. On 24 September 
Diem announced the inclusion in his Cabinet of Cao Dai ana 
Hoa Hao representatives, and rumors of an impending military 
coup spread through Saigon as VNA troops clashed with Diem’s 
palace guard. 9 


The Washington Conference 

Against this background French and US negotiators met 
in Washington on 27 September to find a solution to the 
political tangle in Saigon and to work out military and 
fiscal problems. General Ely and Ambassador Heath flew to 
Washington to participate. No sooner had they departed from 
Saigon than Bao Dai intervened in the crisis by ordering 
Diem to take Generals Hinh, Xuan, and Vien into his govern- 
ment. Diem stalled and negotiated while his future was 
determined in Washington. 1 ” 

The cross-purposes at which France and .the United 
States had been working in Vietnam pointed clearly to the 
need for developing a unified approach to Vietnamese politi- 
cal problems. On their pant, the French were anxious to 
obtain a US commitment for financial support of the French 
Expeditionary Corps (FEC.), 11 as well as an indication of US 
plans for future aid programs to the three Associated States. 
The United States sought, as its principal objective in the 
Washington talks, to reach agreement with France on a politi- 
cal program for Vietnam. In the view of US Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, if no such agreement were reached, there 
would be "no point in our discussing further aid." 12 


(1*S ) Msgs, Saigon 1150 to State; 1154, 21 Sep 54; 
1162, 22 Sep 54; II85, 23 Sep 54. (S) Msg, Saigon 1231 to 
State, 25 Sep 54, DA IN 87675. (U) Msg, Saigon 1226 to State, 
25 Sep 54, DA IN 647750. 

10. (0U0) Msg, Saigon 1286 to State, 1 Oct 54, DA IN 
88899. (S) Msgs, Saigon 1313 to State, 2 Oct 54; 1321, 

4 Oct 54. 

11. About 177*000 men of the FEC were 'stationed in Indo- 
china at the close of the Geneva Conference. 

12. (TS) Dept of State, Briefing Session Summary, 27 Sep 
54, ELaC Memo 15, 4 Oct 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) BP pt 14. 
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During the conference, M. Guy la Chambre, Minister for 
Reiations with the Associated States, and Under Secretary 
of State Walter Bedell Smith discussed at length the 
relative merits of the various personalities on the Vietna- 
mese political scene. Minister La Chambre favored a plan 
whereby Prince Buu Loc, a member of Bao Dai's entourage 
would be designated the representative of Bao Dai and sent 
to Saigon to form a new government. Secretary Smith insisted 
however, that Diem had to be fully supported by the United 
states and France. The United States, he explained, felt 
that Bao Dai, although he should be constitutionally deposed 
at a more propitious time in the future, now ought to be 
persuaded to intervene in behalf of Diem. To attain this 
end, the United States suggested that Ambassador Heath and 
General Ely fly to Cannes and impress upon the Chief of 
State that the United States and France had determined to 
plan l3 ein * Minis ^ er ^ Chambre finally agreed to the US 

, . , French were obviously reluctant to insist strongly 

that Diem be replaced, for too intransigent an attitude 

P re <J uc *iced US financial support of the FEC. .The 
united States had stopped paying FEC expenses incurred after 
the cease-fire, and- the French were very anxious to have the 
flow of dollars resumed. France had declared in August that 
it could not reasonably be expected to continue to provide 
manpower for the defense of Southeast, Asia unless US 
financial assistance were continued. ^ Most US authorities 
believed that the presence of the FEC in Indochina was 
necessary until indigenous forces could be developed, and 
that France would probably withdraw the FEC if the United 
States refused to contribute to its upkeep. The United 
States had determined, however, to make no definite promises 


Maintinan State, ELaC D-l/l, "Establishment and 
Maintenance of a Stable Anti -Communist Government of 

ELaC D_1 /3, "Other Major Political 
Questions, Draft Minute of Understanding," 27 Sep 54: (TS) 
,^ n £ eS ° f °P e ^S Political Session* 5 . . . ," 
f., Memo Minute of Understanding," 4 Oct 

to'< ! ffLn 92 ,n S | a (fr 25 - 48 ) BP pt 14 - ( TS > stfte 1298 

to Saigon, 30 Sep 54; 1327, 1 Oct 5.4. 

14. (S) Msg, State 737 to Paris, 28 Aug 54. 
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until Fremch intentions could be assessed and until the 
natter* was considered further within the US Government .15 

At the Washington Conference, M. La Chambre stated 
that the FEC would be' reduced from its current force of 
175 s 000 to 100,000 by the end of 1955* Under this plan, 
the financial requirement during 1955 would total approxi- 
mately $500 , 000, 000, of which France could afford only 
$170,000,000. The United States 3 the French thought, should 
furnish about $330,000,000 to make up the difference. In 
reply. Foreign Operations Administrator Harold Stassen 
pointed out that Congress had appropriated FEC support funds 
before the armistice and for the express purpose of winning 
the Indochinese war. This objective was no longer attain- 
able. No answer, he added, could be given until about 1 
December, for Congress had to be consulted before new commit- 
ments were made . 1° 

Of more Immediate concern to the United States was the 
problem of obtaining French agreement to the principle of 
direct aid to the Indochinese countries. Not only would 
the objectives of the United States be best served if the 
Indochinese people could distinguish between French and US 
activities, but the provision of US aid through French 
channels was inconsistent with the independent status of the 
three countries. For these reasons the principle of direct 
aid had been adopted by the National Security Council and 
written into the Mutual Security Act by Congress. 17 

The French, when Informed by Secretary Dulles in August 
that the United States intended to alter its aid procedures. 


15. (Sj Dept of State, ELaC D-3/l, "U.S. Financial 
Assistance to French Union Forces in Indochina . . . , " 24 
Sep 34, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) BP pt 14. 

16. (TS) Dept of State* ELaC VM-1, "Minutes. of Opening 
Political Session . . . ,"30 Sep 54; ELaC VM-3, "Minutes of 
Economic Session of Franco -American Bilateral Talks . . . 

2 Oct 54; same file. 

17. (S) Msg, State 6l0 to Paris, 18 Aug 54, same file, 
sec 81. (S) Dept of State, ELaC D-l/2, "U'.S. Relations with 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam," 23 Sep 54, same file, BP pt 14. 
(S) Dept of State "A U.S. Policy for Post-Armistice Indo- 
china," 12 Aug 54. 
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point, the French °* Douglas mllon > summed up this view- 
are convinced that if the Vietnamese are viven 

P^wSl^tSS lt°7oll a T e T up^Sf* 1 " 8 

pockets of the builders. On the other hand if 

v?Jion rtS ai ?i h ^ nded out with care and superb 
vision, a well-built five story building will 
after man y trials and tribulations 
Furthermore, the French believe that their past 

Xtlo£ Is% °L b S half < .° f r- V1 4 tnam and their obli- 
that L of Zthe7 French Union dictate 

visor^ 7 hould te the construction super- 

mMsmrnrn 

U.S. -French b~ain tr»*t " ^ o a i: d ^ Cnambre, as a 

col leaeues e< ^ t 206 ?* tke ** but^f 

Robertson ^Tcowstillr^nlliTw^^th^ ° f State Walter 

ss ^rsssSi H? IS - --- 

Planned and closely ^ 


r^TTO-Msg Paris 715 to State, -20 Aug 54 ( S ) Msg 

btate 737 to Paris, 28 Aug 54 (n) T^-m- Msg, 

Memo 14, '’French uept of State, ELaC 
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effectiveness through appropriate machinery established in 
agreement with interested governments." This wording, said 
secretary Smith, could mean some form of tripartite organi- 
zation, and he hoped it would be interpreted as such.19 

This substitution of vague language for definite agree- 
ment failed to put Prance on notice that the United States 
was opposed to French participation in the distribution of 
US assistance. Minister La Chambre returned to Paris con- 
vinced that the United States had consented to a form of 
tripartite control. Mr. Robertson, however, later advised 
Secretary Dulles that no real understanding had been achieved 
on how aid funds were to be distributed. 20 


South Vietnam; Continuing Political Deadlock 

Prime Minister Diem, confronted on the eve of the 
Washington Conference with Bao Dai’s directive to take Xuan, 
Hinh, and Vien into his government, negotiated with the three 
generals in an effort to play for time. In accordance with 
the agreement reached in Washington that Prance and the United 
States would continue to support Diem, Ambassador Heath and 
General Ely flew to Cannes for a talk with Bao Dai. As a 
result of their representations, the Chief of State withdrew 
his ultimatum to Diem, and instructed Xuan, Hinh, and Vien to 
cooperate with the Premier. Although the crisis was tempo- 
rarily eased. Diem was still in a precarious position. A 
mistake could trigger a revolt of the National Army and the Binh 
Xuyen Surete in Saigon. The military forces of the sects, 
which were now supporting Diem, would be of little help, for 
they were dispersed throughout the provinces. Each day 
brought fresh rumors that the army was planning to strike on 
the following day. 2 ^ 


T$~. (TS - ) Dept of State, ELaC MC-2, "Memorandum of Con- 
versation, Smith-La Chambre Meeting, September 29, 1954, " 

6 Oct 54, same file. 

20. (TS) Dept of State, ELaC Memo 20, "Report to the 
Secretary of State on Franco -American Bilateral Talks 
October 8, 195V 22 Oct 54, same file. 

21. (TS) Msg, State 11§4 to Paris for Heath, 1 Oct 54. 
(S) Msgs, Paris 1413 from Heath to State, 4 Oct 54; Saigon 
1361 to State, 7 Oct 54. 
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reported between them Tor control of the provinces. A 
"usually reliable Hoa Hao source" informed Ambassador Heath 
that at least one battle between Hoa Eac and Cao Dai troops 
nad been deliberately engineered by the local French com- 
mander. The French, said Ambassador Heath’s confidant, were 
following a "divide and rule" policy and were trying to 
create discor between the sects in order to weaken their 
cooperation in :*he Diem government. 2 ^ 

The VNA, involved in politics, poorly trained, and 
heavily dependent upon French leadership, could not bring 
order to the rural areas. The US Military Attache at Saigon 
reported that the VNA had shown itself incapable of perform- 
ing even minor police actions without French staff and 
logistical support. One operation, originally conceived 
entirely as a Vietnamese project, after much confusion had 
to be planned and executed by a French colonial infantry 
regiment. French Union troops were thus brought into action 
against Vietnamese nationals, an eventuality France had 
wished to avoid. 2 5 

Little could be accomplished in the provinces until the 
political stalemate in Saigon was broken. Diem's cause 
received an appreciable stimulus in mid October with the 
publication in the United States of the Mansfield Report, 
which was expected to have great influence on Congress and 
the Department of State. United States Senator Mike Mans- 
field had visited Vietnam early in October. Upon his return 
he had written an analysis of the situation in Indochina. 

The political issue in south Vietnam," declared Senator 
Mansfield, 

is not Diem as an individual but rather the 
program for which he stands. It Is unlikely 
that any Independent non-Communist government 


~T 2i J-. (S) Msg, Saigon 1513 to State, 21 Oct 54, DA IN 
93686 (22 Oct 54). (C) Msg, Saigon 1571 to State, 25 Oct 54. 
(S) Msg, Saigon 2007 to State, 29 Nov 54. 

25. (C) Msg, USARMA Saigon MC 817-54 to CSUSA, 14 Oct 
54, DA IN 98990 (15 Oct 54), CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 84. 
(S) Msg, USARMA Saigon MC 825-54 to DA, 23’ Oct 54, DA IN 
94015, same file, sec 86. (S) Msg, Saigon 1513 to State, 

21 Oct 54, DA IN 93686 (22 Oct 54). 
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can survive in Vietnam, let alone recover 
the Vietminh-held areas unless it represents 
genuine nationalism, unless it is prepared 
to deal effectively with corruption, and 
unless it demonstrates a concern in advancing 
the welfare-, of the Vietnamese people. 

Ngo Dinh Diem offered the best chance of filling this 
prescription, thought the Senator. Should Diem be forced 
out of office, it was improbable that new leadership 
dedicated to these principles could be found. Senator Mans- 
field's conclusion, therefore, was that if the Diem govern- 
ment fell, the United States should consider an immediate 
suspension of all aid to Vietnam and the French Union forces 
there, except that of a humanitarian nature, preliminary to 
a complete reappraisal of our present policies in Free 
Vietnam. "2o 

The Mansfield Report produced noteworthy reactions in 
both South Vietnam and France. In South Vietnam, the 
unfortunate Mansfield statement,” as Xuan termed it, had a 
e Tfect both upon Diem's opponents and upon French 
officialdom. On the other hand Diem and his supporters were 
Jubilant and the Prime Minister became more uncompromising. 
In France, where Diem had long since been given up as a lost 
cause, Paris officials felt the Mansfield formula violated 
the decision at the Washington Conference to support an 
alternate if Diem failed. Factions advocating conciliation 
of the Viet Minh pointed out that Senator Manfield's obser- 
vations merely reinforced their own arguments. The United 
States, if it followed the Senator's recommendations, would 
withdraw should Diem fall; Diem, they believed, could not 
possibiy succeed; therefore, France should start "betting on 
/Ehe7 Viet Minh to win /the/ race. "27 

The Mansi ield Report was followed closely by a crash 
program designed by the National Security Council to stabiliz. 
une Dj.em regime. When the National Security Council met on 


Z TT 2^- "Report of Senator Mike Mansfield on a Study Mission 
to Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos," 15 oct 5^, 83d Cong., 2d sess., 
S. Com on Foreign Relations, pp. 11, 14. 

oo^ 27 ‘ /'c^M MSg, o S f iS ° n 1478 to State * 17 Oct 54, DA IN 
92546. (S) Msg, Saigon 1501 to State, 20 Oct 54. (C) Msg, 

Pans 1608 to State, 16 Oct 54. 3 K J 
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22 October, the Diem-Hinh conflict was in Its fortieth day 
with no end in sight .and the Viet Minh promising to win South 
le^r.am by default unless prompt and vigorous actions were 
taucon. The NSC decision was followed on the same day by 
instructions to Ambassador Heath to deliver a letter from 
President Eisenhower to Prime Minister Diem, reiterating US 
support and offering to begin discussions immediately on a 
program of direct economic and military assistance to South 
Vietnam. Ambassador Heath also was authorized to acquaint 
French and Vietnamese officials with the US attitude, and to 
work out with General Ely a plan for neutralizing the 
opposition of Generals HInh, Xuan, and VIen. A joint State- 
Defense message, also of 22 October, repeated for both 
Ambassador Heath and General O' Daniel the US policy to sup- 
port Diem and directed them to begin a crash program to 
improve the loyalty and effectiveness of the Vietnamese armed 
forces. To accomplish this task, all the assets of the US 
Government In Vietnam would be available. Ambassador Dillon, 
in Paris, was instructed to present the French with the US 
program and to suggest that France had not been giving Diem 
all the support of which it was capable . 28 

This crash program and, in particular, the charge that 
France had fallen short In its support of Diem had an 
electric effect upon the French. Minister La Chambre replied 
that the President’s letter to Diem, offering to work out 
immediate procedures of direct aid, was a clear-cut violation 
of the Washington Agreement. Under Secretary Smith, recalled l 
La Chambre-, had distinctly agreed to tripartite distribution 
of assistance funds. Moreover, the accusation that France 
had not been working actively to consolidate the Diem regime 
was not only untrue, but a direct reflection upon himself. 
General Sly , and the honor of the French Government . Although 
convinced that Diem was leading Vietnam to disaster. Minister 
La Chambre declared that France was still willing to support 
him. We prefer to lose in Vietnam with the U.S. rather 
than to win without them," said the Minister. "We would 
rather support Diem knowing he is going to lose and thus keep 


“ 28 • TTSr) Msgs, State TODUL 14 to Paris; State 1678 to 

Saigon and Paris; 22 Oct 54. The President's letter had been 
drafted in August and a copy made available to the French, 
but deiivery had been held up pending clarification of the 
Vietnamese political situation. (TS) Msg, Jt State-Defense 
(State 1679) to Paris and Saigon, 22 Oct 54. 




Franeo-U.S. solidarity than to pick someone who could retain 
Vietnam for the free world if this meant breaking Franc o-U s 

solidarity.’' 29 

Upon learning of this conversation,, Secretary Dulles 
drafted a formal- message to Premier Mendes -France. The 
United States, said the Secretary, considered the crash pro- 
gram as being in furtherance of the understandings reached 
at Washington." In addition, although the United States had 
not the slightest idea of questioning the good faith of the 
French Government," the fact remained that *many French 
officials have not concealed their belief that Diem has 
failed . . . and that he should be replaced." The result 
of this attitude was the "impasse in Saigon." Minister 
na Chambre received Mr. Dulles* message "with little comment " 
He did, however, suggest a "way out of the mess." Tam, he 
thought should be made Minister of the Interior in Diem's 
government, for "Here is a man who knows how to fight Com- 
munists. "30 0 

The indignation in Paris notwithstanding. Ambassador 
Heath and General O' Daniel, in Saigon, devised a comprehen- 
sive plan, with political, economic, and military31 courses 
of action, to put the NSC decisions into effect. The more 
Important political features envisioned statements of mutual 
reconciliation by Diem and Hinh and Hinh's departure for 
France on a "study mission." Xuan was to be put aside and 
Vien taken Into the government, although not in control of 
the Interior Ministry. Diem was to effect a house-cleaning 
of his administration, and personally circulate among the 
people. In the economic field, a general statement would be 
maae declaring the government’s Intention to inaugurate a 
comprehensive land reform program. 32 

The plan of action was based on three admittedly 
untesred assumptions: that Diem could be persuaded to accept 

une Ambassador’s proposals; that Hinh would carry out his 


25 oct 9 54 (TS) MssSj Paris 1718 to State ’ 24 0ct 54; 1736, 

30. (TS) Msgs, State 1565 to Paris, 29 Oct 54; Pa^is 
1035 to State; I836; 30 Oct 54. 

31. See Chapter III, p. 63 

32. (S) Msg, Saigon- 1609 to State, 27 Oct 54. 
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promise, recently made to General O' Daniel, to give the 
government his loyal support; and that the French would 
cooperate, in fact as well as in name, , at all echelons. 33 
j\pne of these assumption.-, proved .immediately valid. Diem 
remained as stubborn as ever. Hinh continued his intrigues. 
There was no noticeable improvement of local French support. 
The crash program, as a result, made little headway. The 
political stalemate continued, the Diem government grew 
weaker, and communist influence spread through the country- 
side. 
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French Policy 


Aggravating the stalemate in Vietnam was the contra- 
dictory French policy toward Indochina. In formulating a 
policy, the Mendes-France government was apparently tom by 
factions striving toward conflicting objectives. Some 
members of the government wished to join with the United 
States in halting the spread of communism in Indochina and 
the rest of Southeast Asia. Others thought coexistence with 
the Viet Minh offered the only chance to protect French 
commerce, business, industry, and cultural institutions in 
North Vietnam. Still others were Interested only in pre- 
serving the paramount position of France, and in blocking 
the growing influence of th6 United States, in South Vietnam. 

The French, however, had two strong incentives for adapting 
their policy to US ideas. They needed US financial support 
of the FEC, and they wished to avoid friction in Franco- x 

American relations. France therefore subscribed, at the . < 

Washington Conference, to a four-point program to be under- 
taken in concert with the United States. First, France would 
"support the independence" of the Associated States. Second, . 
within the limitations Imposed by Geneva, France would "oppose 
the extension of yATiet Minh7 Influence or control" In 
Indochina. Third, France would undertake , in cooperation 
with the United States, programs of economic and military 
assistance to strengthen the Associated States. Finally, 

France would support Prime Minister Diem in establishing a l! 

a strong anticommunist regime in South Vietnam. 34- These 
principles were later reaffirmed in conversations held 
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34. (S) Dept of State, ElaC Memo 16, "Minute of Under- 
standing/ 4 Oct 5^, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) BP pt 14. 
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between President Eisenhower and Premier Mendes -prance 
in November. 

France consistently professed its adherence to the 
policy adopted a.t the Washington Conference. Nonetheless, 
the behavior of French officials frequently cast doubt on the 
resolution with which the Mendes -France government intended 
to execute this policy. This behavior was nowhere more 
evident to the United States than in France's accommodative 
attitude toward the new Viet Minh regime. 

French policy toward the Viet Minh can be explained 
partly by a widespread belief in France that the Viet Minh 
would inevitably win all of Vietnam despite French and US 
efforts, and that the French economic and cultural investment 
in Tonkin might not be lost if France approached the Viet Minh 
in a conciliatoiy fashion. Moreover, as Ambassador Dillon 
reported in November, Premier Mendes-Franee had found in 
Vietnam a situation ideally designed to test /Eh e7 basis of 
his fundamental political philosophy" of "peacefuT coexist- 
ence, and his government had become increasingly "disposed 
to explore and consider a policy looking toward an eventual 
?« a £ e f^ N 8£ th “ South ra PProchement" on terms favorable to the 
7iet Minh. -35 


As a result of this thinking, the French insisted upon 
W 5 a i l . so ™ F S diplomats thought an overly strict interpretation 
of the Vietnam Agreement. There was strong sentiment in the 
Department of State for avoiding at all costs the projected 
"-95c elections in Vietnam. This purpose could be accomplished 
without great difficulty since the armistice provisions govern- 
^ng eiections were extremely vague. In addition. South 
Vietnam had not been a party to the Geneva Agreements and was 
therefore not pledged to conduct elections. The French, how- 
ever, were unalterably opposed to any policy that might be 
construed, even remotely, as a violation of Geneva. The 
French would accept the results of general elections, thought 
Ambassador Dillon, however academic that exercise may 
eventually prove to be." Premier Mendes-Franee had declared 
publicly that France intended to demand elections and abide 
u res ults, and Minister La Chambre had stated that-, i’f* 

ho Chi Minh won by a majority of a single vote, France would 
permit him to have all of Vietnam. 3° 
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35- (Sj Msg, Paris 2080 to State, 15 Nov 54. 

3o. Ibid. (S) Msg, Saigon l6ll to State, 27 Oct 54. 
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The influence of the proponents of coexistence was 
apparent , for example, in the dispatch to Hanoi of Jean 
Sainteny. ■ who had negotiated the March 1946 accords with 
the DRV. of M. Sainteny was charged with working out agree- 
ments with :-he V ?t Minh for protection of French interests 
in Tonkin. Although his terms of reference contemplated 
purely consular activities, Sainteny* s mission could not 
help hut have political overtones, especially in view of his 
past activities in behalf of rapprochement with the Viet 
Minh. -3° 


The Sainteny Mission greatly disturbed General Ely. He 
confided to Ambassador Heath his fear that Sainteny would 
soon tire of a dull consular role and begin to promote 
political friendship and cooperation with North Vietnam. 
General Ely declared that he would have been much happier 
had Paris sent a "stupid type of consular officer" rather 
than a man of Sainteny' s "active stripe." Seriously con- 
cerned over the evident duplicity of French policy, he flew 
to France to learn just what Paris intended to do. There 
he informed Premier Mendes-France that he was not disposed 
to retain his assignment if French policy, as reflected by 
the Sainteny Mission, was to play a "double game" in North 
and South Vietnam with the intention of eventually backing 
the side that came out on top. The Premier gave General Ely 
unqualified assurance that the policy of the French Govern- 
ment was to give maximum support to anticommunist elements 
in South Vietnam and to do everything possible to contribute 
to the success of these elements in the 1956 elections. 
Placated, the General returned to Saigon, but there was no 
perceptible change in French policy. 39 
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™ 3?. See (TS-GP l) JCS Hist Div, History of the Indo- 
china Incident , 1940-1954, pp. 102-1031 

3ti. (TS) Msg, Paris 646 to State, 15 Aug 54 . (S) Msg, 
Saigon 494 to State, 8 Aug 54. 

39. (C) Msg, Saigon 795 to State, 29 Aug 54. (S) Msgs, 
Saigon 507 to State, 10 Aug 54; 721, 24 Aug 54. (TS) Msg, 
Paris 646 to State, 15 Aug 54. Amb. Dillon reported on 20 
October a conversation with Jacques Raphael -Leygues, French 
Union Counsellor and reputedly a member of the Mendes-France 
brain- trust" on Indochinese affairs. Sainteny, said 
Raphael -Leygues, had convinced the government that South 
Vietnam was doomed an: ;hat - e "only possible means of 

salvaging anything was zo pl_/' Viet Minh game and woo Viet 
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, n ^ (aT ,i I :.f a ^ en ? r,S ® fforts to safeguard French economic 

1 5 <3, ^ December ^ to an agreement with Ho Chi Minh 

nn P ?H nCh e 5 terprlse t0 carr y Without discrimi- 
nation. On the surface the agreement appeared to he an 
important concession, but French businessmen in Indochina 

° pPiml stic. They pointed out that, although Ho had 
guaranteed freedom of operation without discrimination he 

Minh 1 T 1 ^? t ? d ^i :hat F mS nch ente rprises be regulated by Viet 
Minh legislation. The communists could thus do as they 
pleased with French business merely by passing anoronriate 
icgisiation. Ho had granted the right to sell S?1n the 
Rn t ^ *2 transfer Profits to the franc zone. 

* he 0 V J et Mnh Poster had no value outside the communist 
orbit, and no purpose would be served by transfer. Most 

thJ n S?< ! SS nC ?Ja S +-? eCided that potentlal Profits were not worth 
fiskis, and they prepared to withdraw from North Vietnam. 

S remalned ^ Hanoi as France/ s "general 
delegate to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 40 

r>-ioriJS t !?2 USh th f Washington Conference the French had 
nrom?l2 2 m 5 elves . to support the Diem government, the 

bSe ? ? lven with obvious reluctance. Officials 
' receiving no authoritative leadership from Paris, 

- n thelr antagonism toward Diem, but 
openly uo undermine his regime. Paris continued 
S conVj - nce the United States that Diem ought to 

JprZi7S d h by f men D SUC \ aS Tam * Xuan, or Vien. Diem, flready 
d 4. by t ^ e French as a Francophobe, added to French 
toward his government by interfering with Saint eny's 
prospects for a settlement with Ho Chi Minh.4l 


viSnfm 37 - f r S m Co !? 1 ? un;LST; ties in hope of creating Titoist 
f J Ch W0U T ia cooperate with France and might even 

and the UnitSd C ?tfl-i? n * Wh t; n the rlft appeared between France 
ana tne united Stages over uhe government to be’ supported 

f Sa i s ? n ' J he French deferred to the United States in order 

Si°l^ a S/ lnanCd 4 SUpport of the PEC to lelponsl- 
fo * even tual loss of South Vietnam on the united 

l°665°?o1Steriroct n f4 With Un “ ed StateS -" (C) Ms «' pfris 

40. NY Times , 11 Dec 54, 3:7; 12 Dec 54 4?*i fr) 

. State _24l3 to Saigon, 13 Dec 54; Paris 2542 to State, ll Dec 

4l * (S) NIE 63-7-54, 23 Nov 54, pp. 4, 7-8. 
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Prince Buu Hoi, a member of Bao Dai's court, had in 
past years been friendly to the Viet Minh cause, and he 
quickly became the outstanding contender for Diem's job. 

T5y November, Buu Hoi had enlisted an impressive array of 
supporters, and Ambassador Dillon reported that Premier 
Mendes-France and Minister La Chambre were inclined to favor 
the Prince as an eventual alternate to Diem. Alarmed at the 
proportions the Buu Hoi campaign was assuming. Secretary of 
State Dulles instructed Ambassador Dillon to inform the 
French Government that "So far as Buu Hoi is concerned we 
can state that if he or a person of his political ideologies" 
were to . replace Diem as Prime Minister "a basic re-examination 
of .our present policy with respect to Viet-Nam would be 
entailed." This declaration was received "without grace" in 
the French Foreign Office, and French officials continued to 
champion Buu Hoi. 42 

The conflicting currents of French policy put the United 
States at a disadvantage in dealing with France vis-a-vis 
Indochina. France repeatedly insisted that its policy was to 
oppose the extension of communism in Vietnam, but much 
evidence suggested that the Mendes-France government was 
reconciled to an all-communist Vietnam. France also insisted 
that it was fully supporting Diem, but officials in Saigon 
consistently gave support to his political enemies, while 
diplomats in Paris advanced a galaxy of unacceptable candi- 
dates for the consideration of the United States. 


The Question of Independence 

Intricately involved in the French turmoil over Indo- 
china policy was the question of the independence of the 
Associated States. Prior to the Washington Conference, the 
United States, to the annoyance of the French, had made 
clear its interest in seeing France accord full independence 
to the three States, as promised at Geneva. France believed, 
said Ambassador Dillon, that the United States had an "almost 
psychotic attachment to 'independence' without giving suf- 
ficient thought and attention to the practical problems and 
risks involved." This belief did not, however, deter Ambas- 
sador Dillon from pointing out that the United States would 


42. [S) Msgs, Paris 1883 to State, 3 Nov 54; State 1737 
to Paris, -10 Nov 54; Paris 2018 to State, 11 Nov 54. 
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s;a s rgas ssaa^^^ris:. ... 

considerable influence in Laotian affairs the 
and^acted f?Io ”?y belleVed itself to be independent, 

S«S?~“2 ^|3?e^Sre^^t?^1r|Sf h 

of t /Ebe7 d Sf lden S e wlt !? out retaining anything in the^aek 
reliSfio?^? au drawer." But this policy did not imply 
relation °f the average Frenchman's resolute attachment to 
the concept of the French Union. He believed that full 

oatible^aL^ mem ?J rShi P ln the Union were entirely^om- 

T. WOUld sanct ion no policy that did not include 

o°? V mSn n ?igf e V efy tS U ? 110 byle?S?ii4 0 s™=e 

°VS°; tles - Nevertheless, as the United States had pointed 
rieht of 9 onfh relationship that failed to recognize the 
not trSe independence^ 0 wlthdraw from «* French Union was 

South^i e?^ rely neW formula for granting independence to 
~nt. wMc!fplSSeS 0 ?o d dI^a?? d tS trLtf ^T*'?’" 06 g ° vern - 
i^Ch-mbre the J*? 1 ? 1 sovernment in June 1954? Pe »nister 
^5o^? <:lIIlb^e, in ex P J - ain ing this suprise move, declared that 
had^ ifif- gcvernments had followed a "terrible policy " They 
bt?k ; ®e''att??bu?Ji C breatles . and then had attempted to hold 
of tectaieal aoverel S nt y hy narrow interpretation 
al accords. Moreover, because of the partition of 
/ie„nam, conclusion of a formal treaty might give tba 

trea-J S i? n °h cr f atin S a Permanently divided country The 
P??f£ y S b ®^£? rebo . b ? ^placed by a three-S'orog?am. 

to thl lbl f tecnnical services would be turned over 

to the Vietnamese immediately. Second, a four-powe? SeeSng 


20 Aug^54. (S; MSSSj Par±S 366 to State ' 2 7 Jul 54; 715, 

30 JufW^ MSSSj Par±S 366 to state > 27 Jul 54; 438, 
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would examine matters of common interest. Finally, any 
remaining French functions in Vietnam would be transferred 
x-s soon after the four-power conference as possible. 45 

. Pursuant to the -first phase of this program. General 
Ely transferred to Vietnam the dir tion of the port of Saigon, 
all local administrative and Judicial functions, meteoro- 
logical services, and civil aviation. France retained, none- 
theless, an influer-ial role in South Vietnam' s. military 
affairs, and the FL.J remained, in the eyes of the local 
population, a bar to genuine independence. Premier Mendes- 
France had promised to withdraw the FEC upon request. Accord- 
ingly, the Diem government in September asked Paris to evacu- 
ate the FEC by May 1956, in order that South Vietnam might 
face national elections free of this symbol of French 

colonialism. 46 

Delegates from France and from each of the Associated 
States met in Paris on 26 August to reorganize the financial 
and economic relationship of the four countries to accord 
with the status of independence. The conferees decided to 
liquidate the Bank of Indochina and institute separate banks 
of issue and separate currencies. For the time being, how- 
ever, each State would retain the piaster as the unit of 
currency, with the same rate of exchange with the franc as 
earlier. As the United States had urged, the delegates did 
not link the piaster to the Viet Minh currency. Furthermore, 
Premier Diem assured the United States that no exchange 
relationship would be established. The four-power customs 
union was abolished, leaving France to negotiate bilateral 
accords with each State for special economic privileges as 
a member of the French Union. 47 

Although agreement on breaking up the quadripartite 
organizations came quickly, the conference dragged on for 
four months. Cambodians and Vietnamese, Jealous of their 
national rights, argued endlessly over navigation of the 
Mekong River, preferential treatment for Cambodia in the port 
of Saigon, and division of assets formerly held in common. 


45. Ibid. 

46. (C) Msg, Paris 849 to State, 28 Aug 54. NY Times, 

17 Sep 54, p. 3; 28 Sep 54, p. 1. 

47. NY Times , 2~ Aug 54, p. 5; 3 Sep 54, p. 5; 30 Dec 54. 
p. 1. (S) M.-is, State 740 to Paris, 30' Aug 54; Saigon 580 to 
State, 14 Aug 54. 
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When the meeting finally adjourned in December, the three \ 

r s States had agreed to found a tripartite control board to 

! supervise navigation on the Mekong, and to negotiate \ 

* bilateral accords giving Cambodia and Laos special facilities 1 

, ln Saigon and transit rights through Vietnam.^ 8 j 

1 The transfer of services and abolition of the four-power " I 

organizations wiped out almost the last vestiges of French I 

f colonialism in Indochina. For all practical purposes the $ 

Indochinese States were now independent, in the native mind, | 

however, real independence was not possible while French 
, troops remained and while membership in the French Union was 

j complusory. 



r 
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The Situation in North Vietnam 


While the situation in South Vietnam in the months 
t ol lowing the Geneva Conference grew more chaotic, the out- j 

look in North Vietnam was quite the reverse. The Viet Minh j 

moved immediately to assert and consolidate control there. 

The tricolor was lowered over Hanoi on 9 October 1954, and 
the French garrison withdrew to Haiphong. Viet Minh troops 
in Soviet trucks and Jeeps entered the city, to be greeted 
by wildly cheering Vietnamese. In succeeding weeks the Viet 
Minh followed the pattern of discipline, orderliness, and 
moderation that had characterized the early period of com- 
munist rule In China. The administrative system was not j 

materially changed, and most Vietnamese civil servants 
retained their posts In the municipal government. Corruption ! 

In any form was attacked, and prostitution and other vice 
that had flourished In Hanoi were abolished. Before long, j 

however, the marks of authoritarian rule became evident. 

Propaganda posters cluttered the city, and the population was I 

mobilized into "discussion groups" that were required to j 

listen to lectures, learn slogans, and sing communist songs. j 

Also the Viet Minh, although they announced the abolition j 

of press censorship, took over the newspapers and printed * 

nothing but communist -line material. ^9 \ 


Msgs, Paris 1545 to State, 12 Oct 54, DA IN 
654436 ; lo6b, 21 Oct 54. (C) Msg, Paris 2360 to State, 

4 Dec 54. NY Times , 20 Oct 54, p. 12; 30 Dec 54, p. 1. 
49. NY Times . 10 Oct 54, p. 1; 21 Oct 54, p. 11. 
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United States Consul Thomas G. Corcoran and five assist- 
ants remained in Hanoi after the French withdrew. The Viet 
Minh radio charged that this US presence constituted "a 
violation of the diplomatic sovereignty of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. 1 ' a violation "c— npletely contrary to the 
Geneva agreements." Although no att ipt was made to expel 
Mr. Corcoran, the communists appliec increasing administrative 
and logistical pressure designed to . arass US consular 
officials and disrupt, if not block, all consular activities. 50 

In the metropolitan display-case of Hanoi, the Viet Minh 
made a great show of respecting the Vietnam Agreement. Out- 
side the city they were less moderate and freely evaded the 
armistice agreement wherever convenient. The most flagrant 
violations were evident in the Viet Minh effort to prevent 
refugees from migrating to the south. Road blocks were 
erected, refugees physically intimidated, children snatched 
from their parents, group leaders arrested, and boat-loads 
of emigrants bombarded with mortars and fired upon with auto- 
matic weapons. The Viet Minh insisted upon absurdly strict 
interpretation of regulations and Impossible administrative 
restrictions. Refugees were forbidden to sell their property. 
Those who were turned back or failed to find transportation 
were prohibited from reoccupying their land. Untold numbers 
of Tonkinese were thus deterred from fleeing the communist 
regime . 51 

The Viet Minh respected the military provisions of the 
armistice no more than those dealing with refugees. General 
Vo Nguyen Giap continued to expand and modernize his army. 
Intelligence sources reported that, during the last six 
months of 1954, the Viet Minh formed four new infantry 
divisions and one heavy division, and added an organic 
artillery battalion to each division. The same sources 
reported the importation from China, in violation of the 
Geneva Agreements!, of 150 artillery pieces, over 500 mortars. 


50. NY Times , 29 Oct 54, 5:3. (TS) Memo, OCB, Working 
Group on Indochina to Chm, OCB, "Special Status Report on 
Indochina . . . ," 14 Dec 54* 

51. (LOU) Msg, Saigon 2114 to State, 6 Dec 54, DA IN 
103403. 
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i ^ 9,000 automatic weapons, 500 recoilless rifles, 400 military- 

vehicles, and large quantities of ammunition. 52 

[i: Truce violations "by the Viet Minh were not confined to 

Tonkin. In South Vietnam the politico-military cadres left 
by the departing Viet Minh armies began preparing, clan- 
p destinely, for the 1956 elections. In Cambodia the govern- 

ment suspected that not all Viet Minh soldiers had been with- 
drawn and knew that the Khmer Resistance Forces had not been 
i;f disbanded. In Laos, Pathet Lao troops remained in control of 

f* the two provinces bordering Tonkin, and refused to recognize 

the hegemony of the Royal Laotian Government . 53 
14 

[t The International Control Commissions (ICCs) in Laos, 

Cambodia, and Vietnam were almost powerless to enforce the 
, armistice regulations. The Indian, Canadian, and Polish 

h! members of the teams rarely agreed on any issue. The 

Canadians sought to discharge their duties in an objective 
and unbiased fashion, but the Indians took a neutral stance, 

I perf erring negotiation rather than voting with either side. 

I Both the Indians and the Canadians, however, felt that all 

chances of cooperation would be destroyed if they permitted 
r~ either side to use the findings of the Commissions for propa- 

ganda purposes. The Poles, on the other hand, were not so 
scrupulous. To the disillusionment of the Indians, the Poles 

r proved obstructive, biased, and unreasonable; they directed 

their energies less to the business of the Commissions than 
to gathering propaganda material for the Viet Minh. 54 

| . Attempts of the Commission assigned to Vietnam to investi- 

i. gate violations in Tonkin were consistently thwarted by the 

Viet Minh. Investigators were harassed with onerous adminis- 
|T trative requirements as well as with restrictions on travel. 

j : 

. w* Cs7 Intelligence Advisory Committee, IAC-D-93/2, 

I "Vietminh Violations of the Geneva Agreements Through 

1 31 December- 1954;. " (Hereafter' cited as IAC, Vietminh Violations . ) 

(S) Msg, CHMAAG Indochina MG' 3267A, 1 Oct 54, CCS uyz Asia " 

I (6-25-48) sec 84. 

I. 53- (S ) IAC, Vietminh Violations. (S) Msg, Saigon 363 to 

State, 30 Jul 54, DA IN 755 14 - 

,■ 54. (S) Msg, Saigon 2070 to State, 3 Dec 54, DA IK 

j ' ' 103027. (S) IAC, Vietminh Violations . 
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They had to give advance notice before arriving in a given 
area, thus permitting the Viet Minh ample time to set the 
stage and terrorize prospective witnesses. By contrast, 
representatives of the Commission operated with complete 
freedom in South Vietnam. Nevertheless, in at least five 
incidents investigated during the last few months of 1954 
the Commission unanimously placed the blame on South Vietnam. 
An Indian official confided to an Qnbassy officer that the 
VNA was "inexperienced and trigger-happy," and that in some 
cases Vietnamese officers had ordered crowds of their own 
people dispersed with hand grenades. The Indian admitted 
that Viet Minh agents were probably agitating the populace, 
but evidence could rarely be obtained to confirm the 
suspicion. 55 


Interference with the ICC was but one manifestation of 
the ruthless and efficient control the Viet Minh were rapidly 
extending over Tonkin. Contrasted with the Saigon government, 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam was, as one correspondent 
expressed it, "Indisputably strong, confident, and unified." 
By the end of 1954, the Viet Minh were well advanced in con- 
verting Tonkin into a genuine totalitarian communist state, 
with every phase of national and private life rigidly eon- 
trolled by the Hanoi government. Only the Haiphong enclave 
remained in French hands, and the Viet Minh were poised to 
obliterate this last remnant of the old order when the evacu- 
ation period expired in May 1955. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE COLLINS MISSION 

! 

3y November 195^, South Vietnam had been in the grip 
of political anarchy for over three months. No end 
j seemed in sight, and French and US officials in Saigon 

; saw little hope of preventing Annam and Cochin-China from 

going the way of Tonkin. In Washington, President 
| • Eisenhower was becoming increasingly concerned. He con- 

j eluded that the deteriorating situation in South Vietnam 

called for extraordinary measures. To attempt the task of 
restoring order and hope in the future of the beleaguered 
j nation, the President dispatched General J. Lawton Collins, 

USA, then serving as the US member on the Military 
Committee of NATO, on a special mission to Saigon. General 
! Collins was designated Special United States Representa- 

I tive in Vietnam with the personal rank of Ambassador, and 

given broad authority 'to direct, utilize, and control all 
r agencies and resources of the United States in South 

[ Vietnam. 

r On the eve of General Collins' departure, the 

President outlined the mission to be accomplished, as 
follows: 

i The immediate and urgent requirement . . . 

is to assist in stabilizing and strengthening 
the legal government of Viet-Nam under the premier- 
ship of Ngc Dinh Diem. Accordingly, the principal 
i task of your mission is to coordinate and direct 

a program in support of that government to enable 
it to: (a) promote internal security and political 

and economic stability, (b) establish and maintain 
control throughout the territory, and (c) effect- 
ively counteract Viet Minh infiltration and para- 
j military activities south of the. military demarca- 

| tion line. As an initial framework for a concrete 

program of action you should (a) use the joint 


i 
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instructions which the Departments of State and 
Defense transmitted to the American Embassy in 
* Saigon on October 22 and (b) take into considera- 
tion the latter's reply of October 27 , 1954 . 1 

When the I isident's action was communicated to 
General Ely, whose cooperation was essential to the 
success of the Collins ' mission, the response was not 
encouraging. Although expressing warm friendship and 
high esteem for General Collins, General Ely declared 
that such a mission would inevitably create an unfavorable 
impression in both France and free Vietnam, for it would 
be interpreted as evidence that the United States was 
planning to take over Indochina. He even implied that 
he might have to resign if the United States insisted on 
the assignment. 2 But General Ely did not resign, and on 
11 November 1954 General Collins arrived in Saigon. 


The Seven-Point Program 

General Collins found himself confronted with a 
situation of discouraging complexity. For weeks Diem's 
government had been virtually paralyzed by the defiance 
of General Nguyen Van Hinh^ who was supported by a large 
portion of the army, by General Le Van Vien and the Binh 
Xuyen, by ex-President Nguyen Van Xuan, and sub rosa, by 
many French officials. The Cao Dai and Hoa Hao sects, 
having finally been persuaded to join the government, 
nevertheless pursued their own selfish goals with scant 
regard for the national interest. In addition to 
powerful political opposition, the Diem government was 
burdened with the immense task of caring for the thousands 
of refugees pouring in ffom North Vietnam. Only a fraction 
of the refugees could be resettled in the rural areas, for 
many provinces had fallen under control of Viet Minh 
shadow governments, and others had become feudal domains 


1. (TS) Ltr, Pres to GEN Collins, 3 Nov 54, CCS 092 
Asia (6-23-48) sec 88. See Ch. II, pp. 42-43 for the 
joint State-Defense Instructions and Ambassador Heath's 
reply. 

2. (TS) Msg, Saigon 1686 to State, 3 Nov 54. 
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of the sects or, worse, objects of dispute between them. 
"From nearly every point of view," General Collins recalled 
later, "'free' Vietnam appeared headed toward absorption 
by the Viet Mlnh," either "through a French-managed 
accommodation with the Communists or through the restora- 
tion of a scarcely veiled colonial system. The latter, 
added the General, "could have been sustained against the 
Viet Minh only by the weight of arms which, paradoxically,- 
the French had made clear they had no intention of using. 2 

Devising a comprehensive and orderly approach to 
this tangled situation was indeed a formidable under- 
taking. General Collins, however, proposed to General 
Ely that they unite their efforts to attain six specific 
objectives designed to counteract the political, economic, 
and military chaos of Vietnam. General Ely agreed, and 
at his request a seventh, dealing with educational matters, 
was added. 

The first objective of this seven-point program was 
the solution of the problem of the Vietnamese armed 
forces, especially the army. The VNA’s support of General 
Hlnh had been largely .responsible for prolonging the 
political impasse, which in turn was delaying both 
political and economic reforms. Until- it was molded into 
an efficiently organized, tightly disciplined, well- 
trained force loyal to the legal government, the VNA 
could not extend the authority of the central government 
to the provinces. And until the provinces were brought 
under the effective administrative control of Saigon, 
the US objective of a stable, anticommunist Vietnam could 
not be realized. 

The second objective was that of strengthening and 
broadening the Diem government. The Premier was running 
what was virtually a one-man operation, and General 
Collins believed that the key ministries should be filled 
at once with capable and energetic men. A complementary 
goal was to set up some sort of national assembly as soon 
as possible. Except for municipal and provincial councils. 


3"! (TS) Memo, Collins to SecState, "Report on Vietnam 
to the National Security Council," 20 Jan 55, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) (2) sec 3. (Hereafter cited as Collins Report 
to NSC.) 
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for which the last elections had been held in 1953, South 
Vietnam had no representative institutions, and the Diem 
government badly needed a measure of identification with 
democracy. 

The closely allied pr ems of land reform and refugees 
occupied prominent positior. in the Collins-Ely program. 

The task was not only to care for the immediate wants of 
the emigrants from Tonkin, but also to devise a long-range 
program that would win their political support, bring into 
productivity the uncultivated land, and give South Vietna- 
mese tenant farmers an investment in freedom by granting 
them ownership of the land they tilled. Measures to 
modernize the financial and economic structure of Vietnam, 
to develop local talent in all fields, especially civil 
service, and to improve education completed the seven-point 
program. 

Generals Collins and Ely formed specialized working 
groups from their respective staffs to draw up detailed 
programs in each of the seven categories. These working 
groups would submit draft plans to the two Generals, who 
would resolve differences and settle upon an agreed 
Franco- American position. This position would then be 
used as the basis for recommendations to Premier Diem and 
for consultations with representatives of the Vietnamese 
government agencies responsible for putting the program 
into effect. French and US information agencies were to 
concentrate on giving Diem full credit for any progress 
that might be made. 4' 

In subsequent weeks, a close and highly satisfactory 
relationship developed between Generals Collins and Ely. 

The distaste with which Ely had received the appointment 
of General Collins was apparently overcome. Although 
General Ely sincerely cooperated with General Collins in 
carrying out most features of the seven-fold approach, 
the attitudes of the government in Paris and the French 
community in Saigon limited his authority. Most French- 
men seemed unable either to understand the new order that 
had emerged in Vietnam or to face the necessity for sur- 
rendering additional French influence in Vietnamese affairs . 


A. Ibid. (S) Msg, Saigon 2004 to State, 29 Nov 54, 
DA IN 101696-S, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-43) sec 88. 



In the end, therefore, it was General Collins who initiated 
P most of the concrete measures of reform, and who provided the 

) impetus that carried them forward despite the many obstacles. 

i The Problem of Creating an Effective VNA 

i 

Even before General Collins went to Saigon, the United 
States had realized that Vietnam desperately needed a strong, 

I well-trained army to cope with its formidable internal security 

i problem. The role of the United States in developing such an 

army, however, became a subject of disagreement between the 
| Department of State and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The dispute was touched off by General O' Daniel, Chief 
j- MAAG Indochina. 5 in the week following the signing of the. 

j Geneva Agreements, General O' Daniel had urged that the United 

States undertake, without French interference, a priority pro- 
gram for training the VNA. Pointing out that the Vietnam 
I Agreement prohibited the enlargement of foreign contingents 

! in Vietnam after 11 August 1954 , he recommended that MAAG 

Indochina be Immediately increased in order to carry out a 
| realistic training program. Seeing that final decision would 

[ be delayed beyond 11 August, General O’ Daniel took advantage 

of the passage trhough -Saigon of one hundred Air Force mechan- 
r ics en route to Manila to expand his roster of authorized 

j per sonne 1.6 

Ambassador Heath and his superiors in the State Depart- . 

r ment strongly concurred with General O’ Daniel's recommendations, 
but the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not. They had no wish to be 
drawn into a situation where the United States would have 
: responsibility for a program that faced a good chance of failure 

j through factors beyond US control. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 

therefore defined four "preconditions" they considered should 
, be met before the United States assumed any training obliga- 

tions in Vietnam or Cambodia. First, a strong and stable 
1 civil government should be in control of the country. "It is 

hopeless," warned the Joint Chiefs of Staff, "to expect a U.S. 


5- As a concession to 'LTG Navarre's rank consciousness, 
LTG O' Daniel had taken a one-grade reduction in rank upon 
assignment to MAAG in the spring of 1954. With GEN Navarre's 
replacement by GEN Paul Ely, GEN O' Daniel's three-star rank 
was restored in August 1954. 

6 . (TS) Msg, CHMAAG Indochina MG 2062Z to DA, 27 Jul 54, 
DA IN 74737a CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 76 . (TS) Msgs, Saigon 
301 to State, 24 Jul' 54; 366 , 29 Jul 54. 
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military training mission to achieve success unless the nation 
concerned is able effectively to perform those governmental 
functions essential to the successful raising and maintenance 
of armed forces." Second, each state should formally request 
US financial support end training assistance. Third, the 
French should grant f . _1 independence to the Associated States 
and provide for a phased withdrawal of French troops, officers, 
and advisers. Without this provision, reasoned the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, there would be lack of motivation and an un- 
sound basis for the establishment of indigenous armed forces. 

As a corollary of this stipulation, the United States from the 
beginning should deal directly with the native governments, 
"completely independent of French participation or control." 
Finally, the size and composition of the forces should be 
based on "local military requirements and the overall U.S. 
interests." Only when these conditions were fulfilled, they 
believed, should the United States commit itself to training 
and financing the native forces. 7 

Secretary of State Dulles pointed out in reply that 
Cambodia already had met the four conditions. Cambodia had 
formally requested US assistance, it qualified as politically 
stable, and it enjoyed complete sovereignty. The command of 
the Royal Khmer Army had been handed over to the King, and with 
the exception of a few French advisers attached to Cambodian 
military forces, French trodps had been removed from Cambodian 
soil. Although Vietnam could not meet the JCS specifications. 
Secretary Dulles believed that the United States should never- 
theless undertake a training program. Strengthening the army, 
he reasoned, was in fact a prerequisite to political stability. 
Conceding that the problem was the "familiar hen-and-egg argu- 
ment," he nonetheless asserted that "one of the most efficient 
means of enabling the Vietnamese Government to become strong 
is to assist it in reorganizing the National Army and in train- 
ing that Army." The FEC had not been withdrawn from Vietnam, 
but "It would be militarily disastrous to demand the withdraw- 
al of French forces . . . before the creation of a new National 
Army." Secretary Dulles saw no reason why the United States 
could not train the Vietnamese forces at the same time the 
French were gradually phasing out their troops . ° 

T~- [SJ Memo, JCS to SecDef ^ "U.S. Assumption of Training 
Responsibilities in Indochina," 4 Aug 54 (derived from JCS 
1992/367), CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 77. (S) Ltr, SecDef to 

SecState, 12 Aug 54, same file, sec 80. 

8. (S) Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 18 Aug 54, App to Enel 
to JCS 1992/388, 3 Sep 54, same file, sec 82. 
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Meanwhile, however, the National Security Council had 
decided that political factors outweighed the military con- 
siderations on which the Joint Chiefs of Staff had "based their 
opinion. NSC 5429/1, adopted by the Council on 12 August and 
approved by the President on the same day, stated that, 
"working through the French only insofar as necessary," the 
United States would assist in the buildup of indigenous "mili- 
tary forces necessary for internal security." Succeeding 
events were to prove this policy much more easily conceived 
than executed . 9 


With provision for assumption of training responsibilities 
by the United States incorporated into Far Eastern policy. 
Secretary Dulles notified the French in August that the United 
States intended to assign a training mission to MAAG Saigon. 

But the Joint Chiefs of Staff still believed that their four 
conditions should be fulfilled before the United States 
launched a training program. Reviewing the problem on 22 
September, they concluded that these conditions had not yet 
been met. They accordingly recommended that no commitment to 
train the VNA be made during forthcoming talks with French 
officials . 10 


The State Department, on the other hand, reasoned that 
the French, if presented with the JCS conditions, certainly 
would not agree to exchange French for US influence in Vietna- 
mese military affairs. The United States then would have 
either to discard the conditions or withdraw its support for 
Vietnam. The latter alternative was unacceptable because of 
the extensive investment of US money and prestige in Indo- 
china, and the obligations recently assumed under the Manila 
Pact. The position of the United States, therefore, was to 
make no commitments on training the VNA, but to concentrate 
on more immediate problems. H 

The training issue, in the following weeks, became 
enmeshed in a dispute between the State Department and Joint 
Chiefs of Staff over Vietnamese forces levels. The Joint 


9. (TS) NSC 5429/1, 12 Aug 54, same file, sec 80. 

10. (S) Msg, State 610 to Paris, 18 Aug 54. (TS) Memo, 
JCS to SecDef , "U.S. Assumption of Training Responsibilities 
In Indochina," 22 Sep 54 (derived from JCS 1992/393), CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) sec 83 . 

11. (S) State Dept. ELaC D2-4, "Development and Training 
of Indigenous Forces in Indochina," 24 Sep 54, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) BP pt 14. 
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^.hiefs of Staff proposed a VNA of 184,000 and a militia of 
50,000, with a small air force and navy. Since the forces 
could be equipped with Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
\ MDAP) material already on hand, there would be no initial 
expenditure, but the annual operating cost would total 
$475, 000, 000. 12 

Secretary of State Dulles objected to this plan. He 
asserted that NSC 5429/2 envisaged maintenance in Indochina 
only of those forces necessary for internal security. In the 
event of a threat to security from external sources, the 
Manila Pact would become operative. With these facts in mind 
concluded the Secretary, the JCS manpower and cost estimates 
appeared excessive. 13 

The JCS, in turn, replied that US policy, as set forth 
in NSC 162/2, the Basic National Security Policy, relied on 
ground defense in the Par East by indigenous troops. If every 
nation developed only those forces required for internal 
security, no forces would be available to go to the defense 
of another country. The mission of the VNA, therefore, should 
be not only to police Vietnam, but also "to deter Viet Minh 
aggression by a limited defense of the Geneva armistice 
demarcation line." On this note, the question of size and 
composition of Vietnamese forces was deferred for a month. 

But Secretary Dulles’ persistence had at the same time brought 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to reconsider their opposition to a 
training program in Vietnam. Although they still believed 
that, from a military viewpoint, the United States should not 
participate in the training of Vietnamese forces, they conceded 
that, from a political viewpoint, the risk might be justified. 
If so, the joint Chiefs of Staff concluded, they "would agree 
to the assignment of a training mission to MAAG Saigon with 
safeguards against French interference with the U. S. training 
effort." 14 


12. (TS ) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Retention and Development 
of Forces in Indochina," 22 Sep 54 (derived from JCS 
1992/394), same file, sec 83. 

13. (TS) Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 11 Oct 54, App to Enel 
•to JCS 1992/402, 15 Oct 54, same file, sec 84. 

(TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Development and Training 
°f Indigenous Forces in Indochina," 19 Oct 54 (derived from 
JCS 1992/404 ), same file, sec 65. 
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This decision by the Joint Chiefs of Staff came at the 
time when the Operations Coordinating Board (0CB) 1 5 was 
considering what political, economic, and military measures 
could be taken to resolve the crisis in Vietnam. The State 
Department drafted a message outlining a crash program to be 
carried out by all US agencies in Vietnam. Although the OCB 
envisaged, as one of several measures, a limited and interim 
training program. Admiral Arthur W. Radford, USN, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, believed the message, as drafted, 
would set in motion the long-range program that General 
O’ Daniel had proposed. The Joint Staff therefore drew up 
another message to substitute for the State Department’s draft, 
but before this version could be considered by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the National Security Council, on 22 October, 
approved both the OCB plan and a draft Joint State-Defense 
message to Saigon. This cable was dispatched the same day, 
and authorized Ambassador Heath and General 0’ Daniel to 
"collaborate in setting in motion a crash program designed to 
bring about an improvement in the loyalty and the effective- 
ness of the Free Vietnamese forces." The "how" was left to 
the Ambassador and the Chief, MAAG. 16 

In the absence of final decision on a long-range program. 
Ambassador Heath and General O’ Daniel, with General Ely’s 
concurrence, decided to extend US military influence by 
placing a MAAG officer in the Defense Ministry, three in VNA 
headquarters, and one at each regional headquarters. But an 
effective training program had to await detailed planning in 
Washington, formal agreement with France, and reorganization 
of MAAG Saigon. 17 

Upon General Collins' arrival in Vietnam, and even before 
he and General Ely had reached final agreement on the seven- 
fold approach, the two generals took up the problem of the 


15. The Operations Coordination Board was a major sub- 
sidiary organization of the National Security Council. It 
functioned as the coordinating and integrating arm of the NSC 
for all aspects of implementation of national security policy 
CM **117-54 to D/JS, 21 Oct 54, Enel to JCS 
19 9 2/406, 2i Oct 54; (TS) JCS 1992/407, 22 Oct 54; (TS) Msg, 
State 167o to Saigon and Paris, 22 Oct 54; (TS) Msg, Jt State- 
Defense (State 1679) to Saigon and Paris, 22 Oct 54; CCS 092 
Asia (6-25-48) sec 85. (TS) NSC Red of Action, 218th Mtg, 

22 Oct- 54. 

17. (S) Msg, Saigon 1609 to State, 27 Oct 54. 
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VNA. It was the opinion of General Collins that the army 
represented the key to success in Vietnam, but in almost 
every respect the VNA was unprepared to cope with the responsi- 
bilities and dangers posed by the political and military 
situation in Vietnam.. 

_.i November 1954, the VNA, consisting of 170,000 regulars, 
was badly organized and trained and possessed no units above 
the regimental level. Still primarily an instrument of the 
French High Command, it remained under French operationsl 
control and was entirely dependent upon the French for logis- 
tical support. Twenty percent of the infantry and. fifty per- 
cent of the support and technical units were at least parti- 
ally staffed by French cadres. The French had failed to 
develop qualified leaders in the VNA, and native officers, 
even when given authority and responsibility, were inclined 
to rely heavily on French advisers. Moreover, the Hinh 
rebellion had disrupted the planning activities of the General 
Staff and had fostered insubordination and irresponsibility 
throughout the army. 1 ® 

General Collins’ plan of action for the VNA was designed 
to remedy these defects. It provided, first, for reaching 
agreement with France and South Vietnam on force levels, 
composition, and mission of 'indigenous forces. This done. 
General 0’ Daniel would assume responsibility for organizing 
and training Vietnamese forces. The Collins plan also called 
for French agreement to a program aimed at granting full 
autonomy to the Vietnamese military establishment by the 
summer of 1955 and a determihed effort to straighten out th® 
tangled political loyalties of the army. After France and* ~ 
South Vietnam had agreed to these principles, and the 
reorganization and training ventures had been launched, the 
army would be employed to pacify and rehabilitate the 
country. 19 

Before any degree of success could be assured, resolution 
of the Hinh rebellion was essential. This feud had lasted 
three months, and friction between Diem and Hinh had become 
so acute that reconciliation was impossible. If the principle 
of civil supremacy over the military were to be maintained, 
Hinh had to be removed from Vietnam. 
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Shortly after General Collins arrived in Saigon, Hinh' s jj 

defiance was effectively neutralized. Surprisingly, the I 

impulse for Hinh's removal came from Bao Dai. Early in I 

November, US diplomats in Prance surmised that Bao Dai, hoping | 

to insure the security of his position as Chief of State, had 
decided to exhibit more respect for US policy in Vietnam. In _ f 

any event, he sent an emissary to Saigon with orders for Bay " 1 

Vien and the Binh Xuyen to cooperate with the government, and j 

for General Hinh to report to him in Cannes immediately. | 

After two weeks of indecision, during which he attempted to | 

secure a reprieve from this summons, Hinh made a belligerent I 

farewell speech and on 19 November departed for Prance. Upon f 

his arrival, he sealed. his own fate by publicly expressing | 

defiance of Bao Dai's authority. Bao Dal summarily removed 1 

Hinh from his position of Chief of Staff of the VNA and named § 

General Le Van Ty to succeed him. At the same time Bao Dai | 

designated General Nguyen Van By to assume the duties of I 

inspector General, recently given up by French General Marcel f 

Alessandri. 20 I 

Bao Dai's action removed one of the more serious irritants 
from the Vietnamese political scene. The way was now cleared 
for reconciliation between government and army. Diem issued 
a public declaration af-firming complete confidence in the 
loyalty of the army, and thereafter the army did not pose a 
serious threat to Vietnamese political stability. 

But before it could be considered an effective arm of the 
government, the important questions of the size, organization, 
and mission had to be settled. General Collins therefore 
moved quickly to secure endorsement by his superiors in Wash- 
ington and acceptance by the French and Vietnamese of his 
concept of the future of Vietnamese armed forces. Such 
questions were not easily resolved, however, for the Departments 
of State and Defense remained in fundamental disagreement on 
the crucial Issue of force levels that the United States should 
support. General Collins was aware of this disagreement and 
asked, on 11 November, that Washington take no action on 
Indigenous force levels until he had had an opportunity to make 
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his own recommendations on the matter. The Department of 
Defense agreed to this on 13 November. 21 

* General Collins 1 recommendations, which were received on 
16 November, represented a compromise between the positions 
of the Departments of State and Defense. Although_he had 
been charged with assisting the Vietnamese to develop a force 
capable only of establishing and maintaining internal 
security. General Collins considered that some divisional 
combat elements should be included in the VNA. They were 
necessary not only to assist the PEC to absorb the shock of 
invasion if hostilities were renewed, but also, if called 
upon, to reinforce the security troops in pacification activi- 
ties. Moreover, to cut the army in half without at the same 
time providing forces organized for combat rather than merely 
for security duty was certain to have a bad effect upon the 
morale of both the VNA and the Vietnamese people. 

Accordingly, General Collins recommended that the United 
States support, in fiscal year 1956, a small, well-balanced 
defense force totalling 83,685 military and 4,400 civilian 
personnel — almost 100,000 less than the Joint Chiefs of Staff _ 
had proposed in September. To establish and maintain internal 
security, the VNA would include thirteen security regiments 
and an airborne regimental combat team. It would also include 
three field divisions to delay any communist invasion until 
external assistance from the Manila powers arrived. With_ 
support troops, this army would number 77,685 officers and 
men, as well as 4,000 civilians. A small navy and air force 
would complete the Vietnamese military establishment. General 
Collins estimated the total support cost, to be borne by the 
United States, at $201.6 million for fiscal 1956.^ 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff on 17 November approved the 
recommendations of General Collins and, substituting his 
figures for those drawn up by the Joint Strategic Plans Com- 
mittee, submitted the figures, and their views on the whole 
problem, to the Secretary of Defense. In doing so, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff warned that these forces alone could not 
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provide adequate insurance against external aggression after 
French forces were withdrawn. With the Viet Minh increasing 
the size and effectiveness of its armies, and with no forces 
actually committed to mutual defense hy the Manila powers, an 
organized military assault by the Viet Minh would encounter 
no more than "limited initial resistance" from the VNA. The 
Secretary of Defense concurred in the recommendations and 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and provided them to the 
Secretary of State on 26 November. 23 

These observations brought into focus another problem — 
the size of the French Expeditionary Corps . The French were 
already withdrawing elements of the Corps, planning to cut it 
to 100,000 by the end of 1955- At the Washington Conference 
in September, they had made clear that retention even of this 
number depended upon the flow of dollars, estimating that $330 
million would be required. The United States had promised an 
answer by 1 December. 

United States policymakers, however, had reservations 
about continuing to support the FEC.. A State-JCS meeting 
revealed that military and diplomatic leaders alike thought 
it better that France pull its troops out of Vietnam altogether 
Overt aggression was not thought likely. The real threat was 
civil war, and the French had several times declared that they 
would not intervene in such a conflict. Since an immediate 
objective of US policy was to restore order in Vietnam and 
bolster the Diem government, the FEC hardly seemed worth the 
cost of its upkeep. Both General Collins and Ambassador Heath 
disagreed with this contention. They believed that the United 
States should help maintain the Corps, although not to the 
extent^of $330 million. Complete withdrawal of French troops 
in 1955 * they reasoned, would create a vacuum that only the 
Viet Minh could fill, for the VNA would be unable to cope with 
communist irregular forces for some time to come. Moreover, 
without French cooperation any US project in Vietnam was 
doomed, and a US decision to cut off support funds would 
gravely jeopardize this cooperation. 2 ^ 
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The views of General Collins and Ambassador Heath pre- 
vailed. The United States informed France it would contribute 
$100 million to maintenance of the FEC during calendar 1955, 
after which no further support was contemplated. The United 
States also put Franc-.e on notice that for 1954 it would 
"continue to reimburse French 1954 budget year expenditures," 
but proposed to "declare ineligible for reimbursement all 
expenditures on material, equipment and supplies which cannot 
or will not be delivered to Indochina by December 31 > 1955 - " 

The provision of US funds for support of the FEC and for 
the reimbursement of French expenditures for material, equip- 
ment, and supplies was made contingent upon consultations 
with (and presumably approval of) Congress and "subject /To 7 
Ely and Collins and /Eh e7 two governments mutually agreeing 
on what is to be done in Indochina. "25 

The sum of $100 million was well below the $330 million 
the French had anticipated, and they made clear that the US 
decision would entail a drastic reduction of French troops 
serving in Indochina. Paris accordingly stepped up with- 
drawal of the FEC, and predicted that by the end of 1955 only 
40,000 French soldiers would remain in South Vietnam. The 
Foreign Office emphasized that although this action was based 
entirely on monetary considerations, there was also much 
sentiment in France for transferring the FEC to North Africa. 
This sentiment stemmed from the belief that in Vietnam French 
troops were serving the interests of the free world; since 
the free world would not pay its upkeep, the FEC should be 
sent to North Africa where it would better serve the interests 
of. France and the French Union. 2o 

The Paris decision to accelerate reduction of the Expedi- 
tionary Corps forced General Ely to revise his strategic plans 
for the defense of South Vietnam and to place more reliance 
on the Manila Pact as a deterrent. Also, he intimated to 
General Collins that, because Washington chose not to support 
French and Vietnamese force levels adequate for defense of 
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the country, the United States had automatically assummed 
equal responsibility with Prance for the security of Vietnam. 
This proposition General Collins categorically rejected. 27 

Although the French wished to commit the United States 
to greater responsibility for South Vietnam, they consented 
only with great reluctance to any significant change in the 
VNA. This became clear during the protracted discussions on 
Vietnamese military problems. General Collins had drawn up 
a draft minute of understanding to be used as a basis for 
negotiations with General Ely. The minute outlined the US 
concept of size, composition, and mission of Vietnamese forces 
and defined the basic principles on which a training program 
had to be founded if success were to be achieved. 

First and foremost. General Collins wanted assurances 
that "full autonomy will have been granted by France to the 
armed forces of the state of Vietnam by not later than 1 July 
1955-" Pull autonomy, to General Collins, meant "actual com- 
mand of all units of Vietnam armed forces by Vietnamese 
personnel." In addition, 

full responsibility for assisting the Government 
of Vietnam in the organization and training of 
its armed forces will be assumed by the United 
States on 1 January 1955. Exercise of this re- 
sponsibility will be entrusted to the Chief of 
the United States Military Assistance Advisory 
Group . 

The draft minute explained how this would work in practice. 
General O' Daniel, acting under the broad authority of General 
Ely in his capacity as the French Commander in Chief in Indo- 
china, would direct training activities. Reliance would be 
initially placed on French advisory personnel, but with pro- 
gressive introduction of US instructors, the French officers 
would be gradually phased out. 28 

General Ely’s reaction to the draft minute was mixed. 

He feared that the Manila Pact was not an effective deterrent 
to aggression, but reluctantly accepted the mission and 
reduced force base proposed by General Collins. General Ely 
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also agreed to assumption by the United States of training 

responsibility, going so far as to declare that the agreement J 

on Vietnam would not be an obstacle to augmentation of MAGG I 

beyond the 3^2 spaces authorized when the cease-fire took 

effect. At the same time. General Ely expressed his con- « 

v i c "ti° n that no French government could accept replacement of 

Frenchmen by Americans in the training apparatus. In the 

opinion of General Collins, the opposing US and French views 

on this question represented the basic difference in the 

thinking of ,:e two countries on the future role of France * 

in Vietnamese military affairs. Phase-out of French 

instructors was one of the conditions that the Joint Chiefs | 

of Staff had insisted be met before the United States entered i 

the training field. The United States, if it were to have 
responsibility for development of an effective army, had to * 

be free to use US methods and doctrines. Moreover, as General i 

Collins pointed out to General Ely, it was necessary to con- 
vince the Vietnamese that the French really intended to give 
up their influence in the armed forces of Vietnam. 29 

Premier Mendes-France was much less inclined than General 
Ely to accept the Collins blueprint. The Premier arrived in 
Washington during the third week of November and quickly 
expressed his disagreement with the draft minute. France, he 
said, was willing to grant autonomy to the VNA, but he doubted 
that it could be accomplished by 1 July 1955- Also, increas- 
ing the size of MAAG for training purposes clearly violated 
“ the Vietnam Agreement. But the portion of the Collins plan 
that most aroused the opposition of the Premier was the pro- 
vision for phase-out of French instructors. In his view it 
would be difficult for the French people to accept; they would 
not understand why France must relinquish its influence to the 
United .States while continuing to support a heavy burden in 
Indochina. In addition, the phase-out of French instructors 
would be a severe blow to the morale of the French Expedition- 
ary Corps. Although objecting to elimination of French 
instructors, the Premier at the same time attempted strenu- 
ously to establish for the record that primary responsibility 
for the policy of the free world in the Far East, including 
Indochina, rested with the United States. Neither Premier 
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Mendes-France nor Secretary Dulles would yield,, and in the 
end the matter was referred to Generals Collins and Ely for 
compromise and agreement; . 30 

Three weeks -of negotiation in Saigon produced an agreed 
minute that both Generals Collins and Ely signed on 13 
December. IXiring the discussions preceding agreement. 

General Collins had flatly asserted that he could not 
recommend US participation in training unless General 0* Daniel 
possessed real authority, subject to the overall responsi- 
bility of General Ely, to direct training activities. As 
approved by General Collins. and General Ely the agreement 
differed little from General Collins’ draft minute of under- 
standing, though the wording was softened to make the docu- 
ment less offensive to French pride. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant change was introduced by the French. Instead of providing 
for phase-out of French instructors alone, the min ute was 
worded to provide for phase-out of both French and US 
instructors as the efficiency of Vietnamese forces increased. 
The signed Minute of Understanding was immediately dispatched 
to Paris and Washington for final approval. 31 

Although the United States quickly approved the Collins - 
Ely agreement, France embarked upon a campaign of delay. In 
mid-December, a US-French review of Indochinese affairs was 
held in Paris. Secretary Dulles and Admiral Radford repre- 
sented the United States and General Ely was also present. 
During the course of discussion Premier Mendes-France informed 
Secretary Dulles that the French Government would have to 
study the Minute of Understanding closely for possible con- 
flicts with the Vietnam Agreement especially the question of 
of strengthening the US MAAG. Both Secretary Dulles and 
Admiral Radford assured the Premier that the United States 
intended only to rotate personnel, not to assign additional 
strength. Nevertheless, Mendes-France replied, a legal 
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question still remained. Even though the Agreement permitted 
rotation, he feared that substitution of training for adminis- 
trative personnel, or officers for enlisted men, was a 
violation. The Viet Minh, he added, had already officially 
protested to the International Control Commission. 32 

When apprised of these remarks. General Collins cabled 
the Secretary of State that, if Prance intended to hedge the 
agreement with legal restrictions of this type, the United 
States should not undertake a training venture. He added that 
Premier Mendes-Prance had promised to accept any agreement 
negotiated by General Ely. The Premier's latest action, in 
General Collins' opinion, raised the serious question of 
whether Paris intended to support the authority of its top 
officials in Vietnam. 33 

While the United States applied increasing pressure on 
Prance to honor General Ely's signature, the issue was debated 
within the French Government. At length, the French informed 
Washington that they had no quarrel with the substance of the 
Minute of Understanding, but objected to its form. The Vietna- 
mese Government, they said, should not be confronted with a 
fait accompli, but rather with a series of recommendations 
agreed to by Prance and the United States. With this in mind, 
the French Embassy in Washington submitted a redraft of the 
Minute to the Department of State on 7 January 1955 . 3^ 

This action added to General Collins' mounting impatience. 
It clearly indicated, he believed, that the French were 
stalling. He had never intended to present the Vietnamese 
with the Minute, and the French proposal actually would do just 
that. Moreover, in redrafting the Minute, the French had 
eliminated all refemce to autonomy of Vietnamese armed forces, 
and had omitted phrases spelling out General O' Daniel's 
authority over French training personnel. "I will certainly 
not agree to it unless specifically instructed by higher 
authority, " General Collins concluded. When General Ely 
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returned from the Paris meeting. General Collins declared to 
him that the French seemed to be deliberately dragging their 
feet. He emphasized that it was imperative that France 
approve the original Minute of Understanding at once because, 
using it as the basis for discussion, he had already begun 
negotiating with' Vietnamese Defense Minister Ho Thong Minh. 
General Ely replied that there had evidently been 4 a serious 
misunderstanding. The French Government had approved the 
original agreement, and he was perfectly willing that negoti- 
ations with Minh should continue. 35 ( 

Although the US Embassy in Paris reported that the French 
Government* so far as could be ascertained, had not in . fact 
approved the Minute, General Collins continued his talks with 
Minh. Here he encountered a further obstacle, for the Minister 
of Defense strongly objected to the proposed force levels. 

Minh's arguments were telling. He contended that the 
army would be reduced to a size not much larger than the para- 
military forces of the Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, and Binh Xuyen. This 
would alter the power relationship in South Vietnam and 
greatly enhance the political bargaining strength of the sects. 
The problem would be aggravated by enlistment of discharged 
soldiers in the armies 'of the sects. Furthermore, rapid 
reduction of the armed forces from 217,000 to 88,000 would 
flood the country with unemployed veterans, thus producing 
severe social, economic, and psychological effects, with con- 
sequent political complications. General Collins admitted 
that this was a real problem but declared that the United 
States simply could not afford the cost of a large Vietnamese 
military establishment. He did offer to modify the projected 
reduction. Instead of aiming for a force of 88,000 by 1-July 
1955 j the United States would agree to a goal of 100,000 by 
31 December 1955* even though it would cost an extra $14.5 
million. This Minh reluctantly accepted. An exchange of 
letters between the Vietnamese Government and General Collins 
on 19 and 20 January constituted formal agreement between the 
United States and Vietnam for US financial support of Vietnamese 
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armed forces and responsibility for their organization and 
r. raining. 3° 

* Despite the success of these negotiations, the whole 
question of the VNA was far from resolved for the United 
States and Prance were still deadlocked over the Collins -Ely 
Minute of Understanding. The United S :ates refused to accept 
the redraft submitted on 7 January and, according to an 
official of the French Foreign Office, Premier Mendes -France, 
for political reasons', simply could not accept responsibility 
for formally approving the Minute General Ely had signed in 
December. The impasse was finally broken by US initiative. In 
a personal message to M. Mendes -France , 1 Secretary Dulles, with 
the concurrence of General Collins, advanced a compromise 
proposal. The Secretary of State suggested that both the 
Minute of Understanding and the French redraft be discarded, and 
that ’France dispatch two letters over General Ely’s signature. 

The first would be sent to Diem guaranteeing complete autonomy 
to Vietnamese forces by 1 July 1955* the second to General 
Collins agreeing that both US and French training personnel 
would be under the immediate direction of General O’ Daniel, 
acting under the overall authority of General Ely. 37 

With certain changes of wording, this solution proved 
acceptable to France. The French, however, still wished to 
present the 7 January redraft to the Diem government as joint 
Franco-American recommendations. The French desired, they 
said, an agreement that could be used in Parliament or made 
public if the need arose. The Department of State found this f 
distinctly unpalatable, for the redraft, without the clari- 
fying letters, was unsatisfactory to the United States. But 
General C.ollins was anxious to break the deadlock, and the 
United States finally agreed to use the redraft if the French 
promised to implement it in conjunction with the two letters 
contemplated by Secretary Dulles. On 11 February, General 
Ely carried out the compromise plan, and the next day General 
0 ’ Daniel assumed responsibility for organizing and training 
the military forces of Vietnam. 38 
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Economic Problems 



Although military questions occupied much of the 
energies of Generals Collins and Ely, they had by no means 
neglected the other features of the seven-point program. Two 
closely related items of the program were the utilization of 
the uncultivated lands and the absorption of the refugees, 
most of whom still were housed in temporary rehabilitation 
camps, into the productive life of the nation. 

American and French agencies in Vietnam undertook 
exhaustive studies involving far-reaching changes in the 
pattern of land tenure and use. The immediate requirenient , 
however, was a short-range, emergency program to meet the 
more critical aspects of the two problems. Generals Cc|llins 
and Ely encouraged Diem to adopt an emergency plan of govern- 
mental requisition of idle farm land for three years in order 
to resettle refugees from Tonkin, as well as displaced south- 
erners and discharged soldiers. Diem was also advised to 
create a special agency within the Ministry of Agriculture, 
both to administer the short-range program and to plan the 
long-range program. 39 

Although Diem accepted these recommendations, US economic 
experts found it an entirely different matter to develop agreed 
procedures with subordinate Vietnamese officials. The Minister 
of Agriculture was a member of the Hoa Hao sect, which con- 
trolled large amounts of Vietnam 1 s rice-producing lands., and 
the Hoa Hao feared the effect land reform would have on its 
vested interests. As a result, the Americans made little 
progress with officials of the Ministry of Agriculture. 40 

Nevertheless, Diem on 10 February signed decrees putting 
into effect the emergency program proposed by the French and 
United States officials. Two weeks earlier, on the Vietnamese 
New Year, he had announced adoption of a long-range agrarian 
reform program. ^1 It remained to be seen how realistically 
these measures would be executed when the Hoa Hao found its 
feudal prerogatives actually being undermined. 
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government, and he urged Diem to appoint Quat to the Defense 
Ministry, retaining the energetic and capable Ho Thong Minn 
as Deputy Defense Minister. Diem readily consented and 
offered the post to Quat. 45 

Strong oppostion to Quat quickly developed within the 
Diem government. The Premier* s brothers, Ngo Dinh Luyen and 
Ngo Dinh Nhu, brought their considerable influence to bear to 
prevent the appointment. Both men. General Collins believed, 
were determined to keep the armed forces out of the hands of 
a strong personality who might prove a serious contender for 
the premiership. The sect representatives in the Cabinet also 
expressed their antipathy for Quat. Particularly vociferous 
were Hoa Hao General Tran Van Soai and Cao Dai General Nguyen 
Thanh Phuong, the latter strongly supported by the Cao Dai 
Pope, Pham Cong Tac. Both Soai and Phuong declared they would 
resign rather than sit in the same cabinet with Quat. Diem 
feared that if Quat were appointed the Hoa Hao would cut off 
Saigon's rice supply and the Cao Dai would precipitate an 
armed rebellion in the city. In addition. Acting Defense 
Minister Minh, whom Premier Diem as well as Generals Collins 
and 0* Daniel wished to keep in the government, viewed the 
proposed appointment as a threat to his own ambitions. Minh 
declared that he would neither serve under Quat nor in any 
other department except Defense. He was certain that, as 
Acting Defense Minister, 'he had the army well in hand and was 
making progress in healing the wounds left by the Hinh 

episode .46 

The pressures from these sources were stronger than Diem 
could resist, and he withdrew his offer to Quat. Early in 
January, Diem elevated Minh to the rank of Defense Minister, 
delegating him full authority, and this solution proved 
satisfactory .47 in succeeding weeks, not only did Minh per- 
form ably but Diem refrained from meddling in the affairs of 
the Ministry. 
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General Collins had less success in persuading Diem to 
surrender the Interior Ministry, for no candidate eould he 
found with the necessary qualities of honesty, patriotism, 
and technical competence. General Ely proposed the old French 
favorites, Tam and Vien, but Diem pointed out that Tam was 
the complete antithesis of everything the Diem government 
stood for. Diem believed that Vien would also be an unfortu- 
nate choice since, apart from his unsavory personal reputation, 
his appointment would be politically dangerous. The Binh 
Xuyen already controlled the Saigon police, and to extend its 
police powers to the entire country by giving Vien the ilnterior 
Ministry would immeasurably enhance the Binh Xuyen* s ability 
to challenge the supremacy of the government .^o • 

Moreover, Diem himself did not wish to relinquish ‘direct 
control of the Interior Ministry. Diem believed that he alone 
had adequate knowledge of both central and southern Vietnam; 
and he was convinced that he should have at least one major 
operating department under his personal control .^9 Therefore 
the Ministry of the Interior remained under Diem* s personal 
direction. 

General Collins considered the unsuccessful outcome of 
this effort a major setback. But this failure was offset 
somewhat, by an encouraging advance In the plan to reinforce 
the executive arm of the government with a legislative arm. 

By February, prospects were bright for incorporating a national 
assembly, albeit a primitive one by US standards. Into the 
Vietnamese governmental structure. 


A Provisional National Assembly 

General Collins was convinced that a provisional national 
assembly of some sort ought to be constituted as quickly as 
possible. An assembly was necessary not only to give the Diem 
government a measure of democratic backing, but to provide a 
training ground for future political leaders. Accordingly, 
this item had been given a prominent place on the seven-point 
agenda drawn up by Generals Collins and Ely. But finding the 
exact formula to govern the composition and functions of the 
assembly was not an easy task. It was contemplated that the 
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i.iterim body would serve until security conditions permitted 
-onuine national elections for a constituent assembly. It 
/.' •-s iiiipoi'tant that the provisional assembly be as representa- 
tive as possible without" opening a Pandora’s box of Irresponsi- 
ble discussion by politically inexperienced deputies . The 
assembly also hue. ;o have enough power to Justify its existence, 
but not enough to ;ause complications for the struggling 
.... government of Premier Diem. 

While the staffs of Generals Collins and Ely were draw- 
ing up plans for such an assembly., the Vietnamese themselves 
had not been idle. The Minister of Reform on 25 November had 
presented the Cabinet with a draft decree outlining a proposed 
assembly. In succeeding weeks, this draft underwent four 
revisions as attempts were made to resolve the differences 
between the Vietnamese concept and that of the US and French 
staffs . 

The first conflict of opinion arose over the represent- 
ative character of the assembly. Both Generals Collins and 
Sly believed that, if the assembly were to provide an element 
of democracy for the Diem government and a forum for the 
development of political talent, its elective character was 
more Important than extensive powers. But the original 
Vietnamese concept had provided only that deputies from the 
north, south, and center of South Vietnam be nominated by 
Diem and approved by Bao Dai. This provision was subsequently 
M changed to provide that 91 assemblymen be chosen by Diem after 
consultation with the municipal and provincial councilors, and 
130 after consultation with the sects and other special 
interest groups. The Vietnamese plan still did not give the 
assembly a very solid popular foundation. But in the end 
Diem conceded more than had been expected. He agreed to an 
assembly chosen by municipal and village councilors, who had 
been elected to their offices in 1953. General Collins 
believed this plan to be as democratic as conditions in South 
Vietnam permitted at the time. 50 

A second area of disagreement concerned the nature of 
powers and prerogatives of the assembly. In General Collins' 
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opinion, the powers of the assembly had to be strictly limited 
and carefully defined. The Vietnamese, he reasoned, were 
still politically immature and had no democratic. traditions. 

To give the assembly important powers, or vaguely defined 
powers, would invite even greater political chaos than already 
existed. 51 

Diem wished to delegate to the assembly greater constitu- 
ent power than General Collins thought prudent. The Premier 
intended the assembly to draft, within three months, a pro- 
visional charter delineating the establishment of governmental 
institutions until such time as an elected constituent 
assembly drew up a permanent constitution. General Collins 
argued that this would involve defining the position of Bao Dai 
in the governmental hierarchy, and with a conflict between 
Diem and the sects apparently in the offing, this was decidedly 
not the time to antagonize the Chief of State . Although Diem 
seemed inclined to challege Bao Dai regardless of consequences, 
he finally accepted the advice of General Collins. As a 
result, restrictions denying the assembly all constituent 
powers were carefully written into the decree. 52 

In contrast to the position he had taken on constituent 
powers. Diem insisted on narrowly limiting the powers and 
functions of the assembly. The US officials concerned believed 
that such circumscription would unavoidably lead to the charge 
that the assembly was a meaningless institution without 
influence. The focal point of this issue was the assembly's 
right, of interpellation. The original draft decree had pro- 
vided for interpellation in all matters of foreign and 
domestic policy. This was modified in the second draft to 
prohibit debate or vote following the government 1 s reply to 
interpellation. Finally, the right to ask questions was sub- 
stiutea for the right of interpellation. 53 Clearly, Diem did 
not want to create an assembly that might turn on him. 

Despite General Collins 1 arguments. Diem would not give in. 
Although the final revision of the decree did provide for 
interpellation, it still forbade discussion or vote on the 
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answer of the government. In addition to this limited privi- 
lege the decree permitted the assembly to discuss matters 
referred to it by the Premier and approve and supervise 
execution of the budget. 5'l 


Although the fifth draft still contained many defects, 
both Generals Collins and Ely felt it the best they were 
likely to get, and the Cabinet approved this version early in 
February. The delicate question then arose over who was to 
sign the decree. Diem or Bao Dai. This was satisfactorily 
resolved when Bao Dai obligingly authorized Diem, "by 
delegation of powers," to sign it. The Diem government made 
the. decree public on 1 6 February, and the Minister of Reform 
optimistically announced that the assembly might be convened 
within six weeks. General Collins believed that, all in all, 
a substantial step forward had been taken. 55 Fortunately for 
Diem, the step came at a time when the United States was 
wavering in its resistance to French efforts to abandon him. 
Along with other evidence of South Vietnam’s progress. Diem's 
approval of plans for a national assembly led the United States 
to reaffirm its support of the Premier. 


The Question of Diem* s Replacement 

The replacement of Diem was an issue that had clouded US- 
French relations for some time. The French had acquiesced in 
retention of Diem as Premier only because of US insistence, 
but Diem's Francophobia, his galling personality, and his in- 
ability to stabilize the situation in South Vietnam were 
sources of constant irritation to France. Nevertheless, at 
Washington in mid-November, Premier Mendes-France reaffirmed 
the Smith-La Chambre agreement of 29 September 1954 , in which 
the United States and France had pledged themselves to support 
the Diem government. In doing so, however, M. Mendes-France saic 
that, before long, replacement of Diem would have to be 
seriously studied. If he failed to put an energetic program 
into execution within one or two months the United States and 
France would have to consider jettisoning him. 5© This 
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was the signal for heavy French pressure on all fronts aimed 
at weakening US determination to back Diem. In a US-French 
review of policy toward Indochina a month later, and through 
the Foreign Office in Paris and the Embassy in Washington, the 
French made clear their conviction that the time had come for 
a change . 

Finding the United States would not accept the elevation 
of Prince Buu Hoi to Diem’s place, the French brought up other 
proposals. One alternative they favored was to have Bao Dai 
designate a "Viceroy 11 with full authority to use the powers 
of the Chief of State for the purpose of unifying the dis- 
parate political forces . Thej French suggested that Tran Van 
Huu, Nguygn Van Tam, or perhaps Dr. Quat could perform this 
mission. 57 A second formula contemplated the immediate return 
to South Vietnam of Bao Dai himself. The Chief of State would 
form a government with Huu as Premier, Tam as Interior Minister, 
and Quat as Defense Minister. France had already received 
assurances that Huu would accept such an appointment and that 
Tam would consent to Join his government. 58 huu meanwhile was 
in Saigon busily plotting to bring about such an eventuality. 

He was reported to have summoned representatives of various 
political groups to inquire what posts they would require in 
the "Huu Government," and was even alleged to have offered 
twenty million piasters to Hoa Hao dissident General Lam Than 
Nguyen for his support .59 

The French were not alone in their adverse Judgment of 
Diem.. Ambassador Heath had found his political and adminis- 
trative capabilities distinctly limited. From the first 
General Collins had been skeptical about Diem’s capacity to 
lead Vietnam through its crisis, and on 13 December he 
suggested that the Department of State consider three alter- 
native plans that might be put into operation should Diem 
fail to show improvement. None offered much promise. First, 

Bao Dai could be urged to name Quat Premier. This admittedly 
was a long shot, for Quat's liabilities were many. But with 
full support of Bao Dai, General Collins believed, Quat might 
have a chance. Second, Bao Dai himself could return under a 
"state of emergency." This would have to be accompanied by 
convincing and dramatic evidence that Bao Dai had reformed. 
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and he would have to establish a government of capable, honest, 
and patriotic men. Finally, if neither of these solutions 
were chought advisable, the United States might withdraw from 
Vietnam altogether. Although the third possibility was not at 
all desirable. General Collins concluded, "in all honesty and 
in view of what I have observed to date it is possible this 
may be /The/ only solution." 60 

By 17 December, General Collins had become convinced 
that Diem lacked the leadership to unify the country and 
translate his fine words into concrete deeds. This conviction 
was strengthened by the Premier's failure to appoint Quat. to 
the Defense Ministry. General Collins therefore recommended 
that the United States, while continuing to support Diem a 
short while longer, urgently consider the return of Bao Dai. 

He suggested that, if this was unacceptable to US policymakers , 
the United States should re-evaluate its programs in South 
Vietnam. In addition, he proposed that, if the situation 
continued without substantial improvement, the United Stares 
withhold support to the VNA and increase its support of the 
FEC while evacuating its MDAP materiel. 61 

The Department of State, however, was reluctant to count- 
enance General Collins' proposals. Ambassador Heath, who was 
in Washington, told Assistant Secretary of State Walter 
Robertson that "General Collins’ recommendations ignore the 
basic factor that we would assist a Communist takeover by a 
iMM withholding of our aid, even if it must necessarily be given 

to a government which is less than perfect." Ambassador Heath 
also pointed out to Assistant Secretary Robertson that the 
Secretary of State had analyzed the situation in South Vietnam 
as "a time buying operation" in which the United States must 
attempt to stave off the communist takeover while it 
strengthened Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. 62 

Moreover, consultations with Senator Mike Mansfield had 
revealed that Congressional opinion would not accept such 
action, in a recent conversation with Assistant Secretary 
Robertson, Senator Mansfield had concluded that although the 
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prospects for helping Diem strengthen South Vietnam were 
^aim at best, the United States should, nevertheless, 
continue to exert its efforts and use its resources"— ever 
at great cost— to hold Vietnam since any other course would 
have a disastrous effect on Cambodia, Laos, and the rest of 
Southeast Asia. He believed that the United States should 
continue to support Diem (regardless of his weaknesses as an 
administrator and his inability to delegate responsibility', 
should put pressure on 3ao Dai to stop his long distance ' ' 
wire pulling, and should prevent the Chief of State's return 
to Vietnam if possible. ©3 

On 19 December, Secretary Dulles discussed the problem 
witn Premier Mendes -France and General Ely in Paris.* Although 
admitting that Diem had been a disappointment. Secretary 
Dulles declared that the United States and France had to 
exnaust all pressure on him before considering alternatives 
Nonetheless, the Secretary of State agreed that Generals 
^ oil ins and Ely snould study, alternative plans and also the 
time oi Diem's replacement.©* The French chose to interpret 
Secretary Dulles' position as a US commitment to consider -• 
cnar.ge, with which 3ao Dai would be associated, by 15 January 
7? i he Uni;:eQ States stoutly denied having committed 
itself to a deadline or to any formula definitely involving 
3ao Dai. The French ^ust as stoutly insisted that this was 
the tenor- of the_ conversations and that, in any case. Generals 
y°il r ns ana Eiy had a mandate to,, study alternatives and repcro 
to oneir respective govemments.°5 


prooiem and spelled out the guidelines for future US action, 
^■i-tncugh there are many complex and difficult factors con- 

:ree Vis ~~ Xar ^ " Julies stated, "there is no reason tc 
acmit aeieat. During the past five months since Geneva, the 
3 iz? a 'X~ on n f s not disintegrated. The people are fundamentally 
an « j. -C ommunist . ... In some ways developments may be better 
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than we predicted." With respect to the future Secret- ™ 
.^lxes soated^that the United States must creat4 such a“^ 

violence! addinf Ll^n^^ 

revitalization of the VNA would give ho|e fo? ^“Imp^Ctd 
?£"£& ^1^6^ the Sl*ed States SoSS’S&l, 

position in South Vietnam. General Collins' fear* fhat -v.1 

RJ*5« S ^?f s ■*** =°°n be faced with tiwoholce o^sunSo-* 

Bao v , s re Jum °r withdrawing from South Vietnam aW- 

of ill SdoeSS poll??? her review Wlthin the DS ^ernmert 

Re-evaluation of us Policy 

. Review of US policy , toward Vietnam began in the Deoartnerr 
rL^ff'l 6 S?f ly ln Janual 7 1955. Secretary of De?en« 

Charies E. Wilson, surveying the latest developments in Vienna- 
on 5 January advised the Joint Chiefs of Staff that a del 1 ca~a"’ 
and unstable situation prevailed in South* Vietnam, and thau it 
was necessary for the Department of Defense to be prepared **cr 
^f? V ?f Uali , ty * Accordingly, he asked the Joint Chief s of 
nl exam±n ?’ su ^t their views on, possible courses 

of action open to the United States.” 

0 , Joint Chiefs of Staff considered this question on 

Sn£mon? r fv, bUt declared that they were not in a position to 
recommend the course of action the United States ought to 
pursue in South Vietnam. Although national policy prescribed 
making every effort to save South Vietnam, the degree to which 
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the United States wa's prepared to support that. policy in. men, I 

money, materials, and 'additional' war risks had not become j 

apparent to the Joint Chiefs' of Staff. They stated that before 
they could recommend courses of action in Vietnam, a firm '.' ! 

decision on these matters at the national level was man datory . . f 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff saw four possible courses of | 

action open to the United States. First, the United States, ■ 

with the cooperation of France and’ Vietnam,' could continue aic j 

as currently being developed; Seconds the United States ctmlu I 

institute, through an advisory system,- a unilateral program- | 

of direct guidance to the -Vietnamese Government, making' assist- I 

ance dependent upon Vietnamese adherence to US direction. ' Tf f 

neither of these courses. of action proved adequate to insure a 

the viability of South Vietnam, self-sustaining US forces might I 

be deployed' to Indochina, either unilaterally or as part of a' ; " I 

Manila Pact force. Finally; the United States could, withdraw': . : 1 

all support from South' Vietnam and concentrate on saving -the '" ' I 

remainder of Southeast Asia. I 

Although the Joint Chiefs .'of Staff declined, to recommend 
a favored p'ourse , they made clear the implications for the " "V f 
United States- if the rest* of Vietnam fell to the comift uni sts . : : "V ? 

Laos and Cambodia would* probably be lost through subversion - ( 

soon afterward-. A friendly government could perhaps ' be main- ' 
tained in. Thailand, but only through a ' greatly expanded U& '*' • 
aid program. Clearly the fall of South.. Vietnam would,. ^eigfelj'en: . 
the chance that US armed. -forces, would be required TtQt* support , 

US policy in Southeast Asia'. 6° ' : - 

. 

A week after the JCS discussion of South Vietnam, General ! 

Collins, who was on a visit to Washington', gave the National- 
Security Council essentially the same appraisal in even more : | 

positive terms; The General no longer thought that the. United ^ 

States should consider .complete withdrawal from Vietnam, "in f 

view of the importance of Vietnam to all of Southeast Asia,"'" ' f 

he advised the Council: | 

I am convinced that the United States should \ 

expend the funds, material, and effort required ! 
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to strengthen the country and help it retain 
its independence. I cannot guarantee that 
„ Vietnam will remain free, even with our aid. 

But I know that without our aid Vietnam will 
surely be lost to Communism. If the chances 
of success are difficult to calculate, the 
results of a withdrawal would hasten the rate 
of Communist advances in the Par East as a 
whole and could result in the loss of South- 
east Asia to Communism. In my opinion the 
chance of success is not only worth the gamble; 
we cannot afford to let free Vietnam go by 

default. 6 9 

General Collins was no longer as convinced in January as 
'•%' he had been in December that Diem should be superseded. The 
Premier had demonstrated in recent weeks that he was capable 
of making some progress. Through Defense Minister Minh, Diem 
had done much to patch up his feud with the army, and the way 
was almost clear for inauguration of a US training program 
for the VNA. Diem had begun an energetic campaign against 
graft and corruption in political circles, and his closing of 
the Binh Xuyen's palatial gambling establishment, the Grand 
Monde , had been received with approbation at home and abroad. 
He had made encouraging advances on land reform programs, and 
the plans for a national assembly were approaching completion, 
jjjbjk Even more spectacular had been Diem's visits to the provinces, 
•Pi where, surprisingly, he had been enthusiastically received as 
the champion of Vietnamese independence. 7® 

These successes, though modest, still offered hope that 
Diem might be .able to unify South Vietnam. Despite lingering 
doubts concerning Diem* s ability to build popular confidence 
in his government. General Collins advised the National 
Security Council that, everything considered, "Diem's 
integrity, strong nationalism, tenacity, and spiritual quali- 
ties render him the best available Prime Minister to lead 
Vietnam in its struggle against Communism. "71 
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As a result of General Collins' recommendations, the 
National Security Council endorsed a strong US policy in 
Vietnam. The United States would continue to support the 
Diem government, and continue to press Prance to carry out 
the commitments made by La Chambre during the Washington 
Conference. The Council approved in principle the programs 
of military and economic aid drawn up to implement the recom- 
mendations of General Collins. Finally, the Council decided 
that, at the forthcoming Bangkok Conference, scheduled by the 
SEATO members for the last week of February to work out a 
formal treaty organization, the United States would seek 
reaffirmation by the Manila powers of their ; determination to 
react under the treaty if hostilities were resumed in Indo- 
china. Patently, the United States intended to remain in 
South Vietnam. 72 

As General Collins flew back to Indochina, the US Charge 
a' Affairs in Saigon, Randolph Kidder, reported a noticeable 
relaxation of tension on the Vietnamese political scene. There 
was a "quickening of almost reluctant optimism," he said, which 
had been commented upon by numerous foreign observers. Diem's 
recent successes, together with the efforts of General Collins 
and the constancy of US support, thought Mr. Kidder, was 
responsible for the atmosphere of greater hope. 73 

Despite the optimism in Saigon, there was still much 
reason for concern. Diem, encouraged by his newly-discovered 
popularity in the provinces, had developed an exaggerated self- 
confidence and seemed anxious to take on ail opponents at once. 
The drive to wipe out corruption was uniting the Premier's 
foes and inspiring in them even greater determination to 
eliminate him from the scene. All at the same time. Diem had 
investigations under way against former Presidents Tam, Kuan, 
Kuu, and Buu Leo , as well as a number of less prominent public 
figures. As Mr. Kidder remarked, "hornets' nests seem to have 
an irresistible fascination for Diem." The war against 
corruption even had its effect on Bao Dai. Cannes became the 
headquarters of disgruntled Vietnamese politicians urging the 
Chief of State to dismiss Diem. Buu Loc, Buu Hoi, General 
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Hinh, and Phan Van Giao, who had left Saigon a jump ahead of 
Diem's agents, were all In Cannes engaged in this activity. 

3ao Dai was reported to be resisting these blandishments, but 
his earlier sources of income were steadily diminishing. 

Diem's closure of the' Grand Monde , from whose profits Bao Dai 
had reaped sizable returns, was an esp' dally unpleasant blow 
to the Chief of State. Although for t.*e time being he was 
faithfully adhering to the lines of US policy, Bao Dai's 
future cooperation was by no means assured. T 7 * 

Of still more significance for the future was the growing 
hostility between the government and the Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, and 
Binh Xuyen. French subsidies to the sects had progressively 
diminished and were cut off entirely early in February. The 
National Army was unable to absorb all the sect troops and 
still remain within the force levels prescribed by the United 
States. All in all, the course of events seemed to be 
steadily closing in on the three sects, and their leaders were 
growing more and more restless. 

In the seemingly inevitable conflict with the sects, how- 
ever, Diem could take confidence from the fact that, once 
again, the United States appeared to be solidly behind his 
government . 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CRISIS OF APRIL AND MAY 1955 


By April 1955 the internal conflicts of South 
Vietnam had become so serious that they had to be 
resolved before the more important task of establishing 
a solidly anticommunist state could be continued. The 
most dangerous of these conflicts had developed between 
Prime Minister Diem and the sects. 


The Sect Problem 


As early as January 1955 it had become evident to 
US diplomats in Saigon that, sooner or later, either the 
sects or Premier Diem would have to give way. The 
three sects were strong and well organized. They were 
determined to retain at all costs their privileged 
position in Vietnamese life, and so powerful was their 
grip on the country that they had a good chance of 
succeeding. From key posts in the government, Cao Dal 
and Hoa Hao ministers could sabotage the reform programs 
drawn up by the French and Americans. The private 
armies of the sects, built up by the French during the 
war to fight the Viet Minh, were equipped with 
artillery, mortars, and machine guns. In those prov- 
inces administered by the- Cao Dai and Hoa Hao, their 
control of the population was absolute. In Saigon, law 
enforcement was exclusively the function of the Binh 
Xuyen . 

Diem could not tolerate these conditions indefi- 
nitely without sacrificing the principles by which he 
attracted international support and with which he hoped 
to win the allegiance of the Vietnamese people. 

Although the sects argued that they were the strongest 
and most devotedly anticommunist groups in South 
Vietnam, their answer to communism was particularism. 

As a permanent solution, this was unacceptable not only 
to Diem but also to the United States. In the final 
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;j:ji* analysis, there was no place for the sects, with their 

X; '-' undisguised ambition for power and wealth, in the 

^political, economic, and social order that had to be 
create^ if South Vietnam were to win the ideological 
battle .ith cr imunism, obtain foreign recognition, and 
retain US bac _ng. 

■ These were the factors underlying the growing 
.7 tension between Diem and the sects. But the event that 

shook the sects from their complacency, and began the 
chain of circumstances culminating in the April revolt, 
was the French decision to stop paying subsidies for 
maintenance of their troops. Because the power of the 
sects rested on their private armies, this was a severe 
blow. With their primary source of income drying up, 
the sects were forced to turn to the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment for the necessary money. 

Diem appreciated that the unpaid armies of the 
sects could be a genuine problem for the nation. He 
feared that at best the sects would increase their 
exactions from the population; at worst turn to large- 
scale banditry at a time when the forces of law ani 
order were unprepared to cope with it. Therefore, the 
Premier began paying the sects part of the income they 
had formerly received from the French. This measure 
. was obviously not a long-term solution, however, and 

P# the sects were of course fully alert to the danger of 

their position. They resolved, according to the 
analysis of General Collins, upon three basic objec- 
tives designed to safeguard their interests. 

The most important of these objectives was to pre- 
serve their private military forces by integrating, 
intact, as many sect units as possible into the 
National Army. The size of the VNA, however, was 
governed by the level of US aid, and the United States 
had consented to support no more than 88,000 men. By 
January 1955, only about 6,000 of the 30,000 to 40,000 
Cao Dai and Hoa Hao troopers had been integrated, and 
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it was clear that few more could be absorbed. In. fact, 
there was every indication that, in executing the pro- 
gram for reducing the army, some of those already 
integrated would have to be discharged. 

The second objective of the sects was to obtain 
governmental assistance to ease the transition to civil 
life of the sect troops who had to be demobilized. 
Generals Collins and Ely believed it desirable to pro- 
vide severance pay for these troops and resettle them 
on confiscated lands. General Collins thought that if 
the French could furnish funds for severance pay, US 
aid might be used to finance a resettlement project. 

The two Generals agreed to establish a special working 
group within the Training Relations Instruction 
Mission (TRIM), which was composed of US and French 
personnel charged with training the South Vietnamese 
armed forces. This group was to study the problem and 
draw up a plan that would be recommended to Diem. 

The final objective actually constituted the crux 
of the sects’ problem. The sects wanted recognition 
of their areas of influence together with assurances 
that, once their military strength was reduced, the 
government would not encroach on these areas. But this 
Diem had no intention of doing. On the contrary, his 
actions demonstrated that his plans for the future of 
Vietnam did not Include an Influential role for the 
sects. In fact, the Premier had already initiated a 
policy and program of applying gradually Increasing 
pressure to the sects. ^ 

Diem’s anti-sect program alarmed the Hoa Hao in 
particular. The VNA moved into areas of central and 
southwestern Vietnam that the Hoa Hao considered its 
exclusive preserve, and, according to the Hoa Hao, 
deliberately provoked Hoa Hao troops. The Hoa Hao 
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leader Ba Cut responded by Initiating open warfare 
against the government, and in turn the National Army 
‘mounted an all-out counteroffensive. Ba Cut had the 
sympathy and active support of old General Tran Van 
Soai, military chii;f of the Hoa Hao, who was also 
acting as a minister in the Diem government. Soai 
himself felt his power and authority slipping as a 
result of Diem’s policies, especially after the Prime 
Minister won over two Hoa Hao dissidents. Colonels Ngo 
and Hue, together with their troops. 

The Hoa Hao were especially incensed by Diem’s 
tactic of playing off the Cao Dai against the Hoa Hao. 
Principally, this took the form of concessions to the 
Cao Dai in the integration of its troops into the 
VNA - an act designed to win Cao Dai adherence in the 
contest with the Hoa Hao. From the viewpoint of the 
Hoa Hao the crowning blow came when its arch enemy, 

Cao Dai dissident Trinh Minh The, rallied to the 
government on the condition, allegedly, that his,_ 
troops be employed in a campaign against Ba Cut.- 5 

Although the Hoa Hao was on the verge of open war- 
fare with the government and, in the case of Ba Cut, 
had already begun the war, it was the Binh Xuyen that 
constituted the most serious menace. Binh Xuyen com- 
mandos were concentrated in the capital city, where 
they posed an immediate threat to the Diem government. 
Moreover, Bay Vlen, the leader of the Binh Xuyen, was a 
formidable adversary. He was the most ruthless, 
determined, and intelligent of all the sect chieftains. 
He believed that the United States was too interested 
in South Vietnam to withdraw its support even if Diem 
were overthrown, and he was determined to obtain, by 
one means or another, a new government that did not 
include Diem. 
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Diem, for his part, had only contempt for Vien ana 
his followers. The Premier had not yet applied as great 
pressure to the Binh Xuyen as to the Hoa Hao, but he 
had considerably reduced its commercial monopolies. Binn 
Xuyen control. of the National Police and Surete especially 
rankled Diem, and he planned to regain the police for tne 
government at the first opportunity. The United States, 
which could not reconcile itself to the idea of a bar.a of 
former gangsters and pirates running the police apparatus , 
attempted to help Diem on this issue. The US Embassy ir. 
Paris suggested to Bac Dai that he revoke the decrees 
bestowing police powers on the Binh Xuyen. But Bao Dai 
replied that this move would not be likely to inrorove the 
political situation, and indeed would probably lead to 
further deterioration. Besides, he doubted that Diem had 
men capable of taking over responsibility for law enforce- 
ment .7 

Through January and February the police issue loomed 
larger and larger in Diem : s mind. It was only a question 
time until he felt strong enough to challenge the Binh 
Xuyen, ana It was improbable, in view of Bay Vien : s 
attitude, that the Binh Xuyen would refuse the challenge 
when offered. 

Even the Cao Dai, which Diem had chosen not to 
antagonize too openly, had grievances. The Cao Dai Pope, 
Pham Cong Tac , was bitterly hostile toward Diem, and made 
no- .f fort to conceal his animosity. Tac, however, was 
-csing influence with the military arm of the Cao Dai, 
ar.c. hs was unable to force Generals Phuong and The, the 
principal temporal leaders, to turn on Diem. Phuong and 
The, ^probably for reasons of financial gain, kept the 
Cac Dai more cr le-cs uanir.d the Diem government. But 
tney too were navmg difficulties in maintaining their 
troops, and they trusted Diem's Intentions little mere 
tnan did the Hoa Hao and Binh Xuyen. 8 
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'1'hus, all three seers felt confronted by a common 
threat .o their existence. They had tried uniting 
.gainst Diem in August 195^, out had failed to find 
ground for agreement. Once again, in the spring of 
1955, they attempted to form an a: lance aimed at 
supplanting me Diem government wim one less hostile 
to their objectives. 


The “United Front of Nationalist Forces 11 

On 4 March the Cao Dai Pope called a press confer- 
ence in Saigon. Acting as spokesman for the leaders of 
the Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, and Binh Xuyen, whose representa- 
tives were present, Tac announced the formation of the 
‘'United Front of Nationalist Forces.' 1 The Binh Xuyen 
political adviser read a declaration stating that the 
objectives of the new political group were to unify 
Vietnam, perfect its independence as a democracy, and 
assure its sovereignty. The declaration was obviously 
designed largely for US consumption, for it denounced 
feudalism and corruption, endorsed the Manila Pact, and 
refrained from directly attacking Premier Diem. Never- 
theless, it frankly called for a new government, one 
based on "equitable, just and progressive foundations." 
Signing the declaration for the Hoa Hao were Generals 
mm Soai, Nguyen, and Ba Cut; for the Binh Xuyen, 3ay Vien; 

and for the Cao Dai, Pham Cong Tac. Significantly 
absent among the signatures were those of Cao Dai 
Generals Phuong and Trinh Minh The, and the former 
Hoa Hao dissidents. Colonels Hue and Ngo. In fact. 

The and Ngo quickly issued public statements reaffirming 
their support of the Diem government.^ 

United States and French observers in Saigon took 
the declaration of the United Front as evidence that 
the sect opposition had switched to the political front. 
The danger of civil war, they thought, had abated. 

Diem appeared to be the least perturbed of all. He 
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recognized certain immediate and local dangers to his 
position, but to General Collins he did not seem greatly 
concerned by the apparent new unity among the sects. Jr °. 


Diem's optimism soon seemed justified. The arrival 
of a delegation in Cannes to importune 3ao Dai to with- 
draw Diem's powers as Premier followed closely the 
receipt by the Chief of State of a personal message 
from President Eisenhower outlining US objectives in 
Vietnam and the progress .made by General Collins toward 
achieving these objectives. This message was immensely 
reassuring to the Chief of State, who in recent weeks 
had suffered a growing fear that the United States was 
preparing to eliminate him from the Vietnamese scene. 

As a result of this encouragement, Bao Dai denied the 
request of the sect representatives, and they returned 
to Saigon empty handed . ±J - 


The United jrcnt next tried a more direct approach. 
At a second press conference in Saigon on 21 March, the 
Front released the text of a declaration and “motion," 
which had beer, sent to Diem the previous afternoon. 

The declaration recited ail the familiar charges 
against Diem, attacking him for favoritism, partisan- 
ship, press censorship, a provocative and uncompromising 
attitude toward his opposition, and ineffectual foreign 
and domestic policies. The attached "motion 11 was a 
thinly veiled ultimatum. It "requested" Diem to "under- 
take within five days complete reorganization of the 
present cabinet and its replacement by a new cabinet 
with the approval of tne United Front of Nationalist 
Forces." The alclnatun was signed by the same cect 
leasers, with the edition of Generals Phuor.g a.. a The. 


The, -who was present when these documents were drafted, 
a broad program of governmental action was to nave oeen 
attached, but the sects had been unable to reach agree- 
ment. Again, tney were finding it much easier to 9 
oppose existing programs than to propose new ones. 
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_^The same aay, Diem discussed the latest maneuver of 
the United Front with his Cabinet, less the sect repre- 
sentatives, and all agreed that he could do nothing but 
refuse the demands .of the sects. General Collins con- 
curred and advised Diem to stand firm. The General also 
informed Diem that, although his failure to broaden the 
government made it difficult for the United States to 
continue to support him, , US policy toward his govern- 
ment remained unchanged. ~ 3 

Nevertheless, the defection of Phuong and The, 
whom Diem had been providing with liberal subsidies, 
was a heavy blow to the Premier. M. Michel Wintrebert, 
the French Charge d' Affaires, found Diem so profoundly 
depressed on the evening of 21 March that he appeared 
on the verge of giving up. This alarmed M. Wintrebert 
ana, as General Ely was in Paris and Deputy Commissioner- 
General Daridan out of town, he decided to act on his 
own initiative. Without consulting General Collins, ne 
cabled Paris recommending an immediate demarche to 
secure Eao Dai’s intervention and "perhaps' his return 
to Indochina." The Foreign Office, supported by General 
Ely, urged the United States to join in such a move.- 1 -** 

But Diem recovered from his despondency, and 
General Collins, upon learning of M. Wintrebert' s recom- 
mendation, cabled the Secretary of State that Bao Dai’s 
return could accomplish nothing but cut the ground from 
under Diem. M. Daridan, who had returned to Saigon, 
made the same comment to Paris. Both recommended 
rejection of the proposal. ^ 
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4096, 24 Mar 55- Paradoxically, Wintrebert was the 
only Important French official in Saigon who whole- 
heartedly believed in the policy of supporting Diem. 
General Collins, in explaining Wintrebert.’ s conduct , 
said: "I believe Wintrebert, who is really a fine young 

man friendly to Die:, became a bit panicky after talking 
;o Diem evening 21st." 
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The. French, however, still believed that the only 
avenue ou: of the crisis was to use Bao Dai as mediator 
between Diem and the sects. This could be accomplished, 
they said, by either having Bao Dai return to Vietnam 
or having him summon Diem and the sect leaders to 
Cannes to negotiate their differences. The US Govern- 
ment believed it far more appropriate that a joint 

declaration be issued to the sects warning them that ] 

the United States and France were opposed to violence. j 

The warning should contain the statement that the FEC 
would prevent movement of sect troops to reinforce the Binh j 

Xuyen :in Saigon . Genera': Collins had been trying for a jj 

week to get Genera] 5 ~y to agree to employ French troops j 

for this purpose, for he was convinced that Vien would g 

r.ot challenge the government by arms if he could not \ 

count on assistance by Hoa Hao troops. General Ely, 
supported by Paris, made it clear that the FEC would be 
used only to protect the lives and property of French 
and foreign nationals." 0 

The French next proposed that Generals Collins and 
Ely present the text of a joint demarche to both Diem j 

and the sects urging moderation and compromise. The 
United States Government pointed out that such a move 
would put the sects on the same plane with Diem. It 
was absolutely necessary, the Department of State 
emphasized, to uphold the authority of the central., 
government, une sects were rebels and should be treated 
as such. Both General Collins and Deputy Commissioner 
Dari dan advised *hat the joint approach not be made. 

They agreed that they had already informed Diem ana the 
sects of ever; pc:. contained in the text of the 

proposed c smart re . - 1 ' ! 

ns, in fact, nad callec in Phnong and f 

.em rather sternly on the absurdity j 

utior. in five days. Certainly, he | 
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pointea our, they could not expect rhe United States to 
continue supplying funds for troop supoort if they overthrew 
the government by violence. Subsequently, General Collins 
stauea mar discussion with the two generals was like crying 
m reason with small children. But his iecrure apparently 
had some effect, for General The soon withdrew -om the 
United Front, declaring that he had only jointea it to 
exercise a moderating influence on the other members. 3-8 

As the deadline imposed by the United Front expired, 
the situation became highly explosive. The sect leaders 
refused co extend the deadline or to meet with Diem. The 
Premier- moved reinforcements into Saigon and converted the 
grounds of the Presidential Palace into an armed camp. 
Battalions of Vien's green-beretea commandos concentrated 
in the southwestern section of the capital, while Hoa Hao 
troops occupied positions on the highways leading south 
from Saigon. 19 


Fighting in Choi on, 29-30 March 

Diem chose this moment to challenge the Binh Xuyer.. 

Just before dawn of 28 March, a tank-lea company of National 
Army soldiers staged a bloodless coup that won Diem physical 
control of the Central Police headquarters, near the arroyo 
separating Saigon from the Chinese community of Choion. The 
Ptt Binh . Xuyen guards did not resist, but withdrew into the 

adjoining police school to await orders from Bay Vien. Next 
day. Diem informed Defense Minister Minh that he intended 
that afternoon to replace the Binh Xuyen police commissioner 
with his own appointee and to occupy the Surete headquarters 
in central Saigon. Minh protested that Diem should first 
consult his Cabinet. The Premier refused and Minh submitted 
his resignation on the spot. When General Ely learned of 
Diem's intention, he sent M. Wintrebert and General Pierre 
Jacquot to reason with him. They were more successful than 
Minh, and Diem agreed to defer his move against the Surete. 20 
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This was a fortunate decision for the Prime Minister, - I 

for on the night of 29-30 March the Binh Xuyen struck. They I 

thus stamped themselves as rebels attacking the legal i 

government . § 

Shortly after midnight Binh Xuyen commandos, whom - I 

Diem's soldiers had driven from Central Police headquarters 1 

on 28 March, counterattacked in an attempt to regain their 1 

stronghold. About eighty Binh Xuyen soldiers, supported by 1 

mortar fire, stormed the police compound, but -were renulsea § 

by National Army paratroopers and later driven from the § 

neighborhood. Another Binh Xuyen force attacked National 1 

Army headquarters on nearby Boulevard C-allieni, but this | 

assault also was beaten off by VNA defenders. At the same I 

time, mortar shells fell in the grounds of the Presidential § 

Palace, wounding a number of Vietnamese soldiers. When | 

government forces moved to retaliate by attacking the Surete I 

headquarters, still in Binh Xuyen hands, the French ordered f 

the National Army to remain on the defensive and, to insure 
compliance, temporarily cut off gasoline and ammunition 
supplies. By 0330 fighting had ceased. 21 | 

The aggression of the Binh Xuyen made Diem more than jj 

ever determined to destroy its power. Now that Vien had I 

resorted to violence. Diem saw no- alternative except to I 

remove control of the National Police and Surete from the 
i>inn Xuyen Director General, Lai Van Sang, as quickly as 
possible. The government, he told General Ely,* could not 
escape its responsibilities . The Binh Xuyen had to be dis- 
rmed or ‘wiped cut, and the VNA had enough strength in 
aigon to carry out this mission. 22 
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_ General Ely was emphatically opposed. The army could 
X a ^, r “ e Surese Headquarters at any time, he told General 
^-oilins; that was not the issue. The important point was 

nem cid not have suffice nt strength to defeat the 
sects decisively and rapidly ’oughout the country. And 
Diem used force, a long an. uloody civil war would 
inevitably result. Angered by Diem's attitude. General Sly 
declared tnat Diem was suffering from hallucinations ana was 
on tne verge of megalomania. Diem had no appreciation of 
the means at his disposal, yet he was ready to "out tne 
city to sword and flame to establish his authority." Genera : 
Siy believed it would be criminal for the French to get 
mixed up in a civil war, and he stated that he would do no 
more_ than separate the opposing forces if asked to intervene. 
On the other hand, he asserted with some inconsistency, he' 
intended to maintain order even if it entailed placing Diem 
unaer arrest. 2p 

General Collins, while urging moderation, sympathized 
Wiuh Diem. He believed the Binh Xuyen had taken action to 
demonstrate that Diem could not control the country; and, 
if Diem did net remove Police Director General Sang and 
fight back, ^ he would have to knuckle under to the sects and 
let them maintain their feudal systems. If General Collins 
had been in Diem's place, he told General Ely, he would 
have met the Binh Xuyen challenge by shelling Binh Xuyen 
headquarters and going after Bay Vien personally. The 
French, however, already had a different interpretation of 
the events of 29-3© March, one that coincided substantia* ly 
with that of the United Front. The Binh Xuyen, said the 
French, might not have been the aggressors after ail. There 
was reason for Deiieving that the National Army had begun 
Hostilities and the Binh Xuyen had only acted in self- 


-•.nis aisoorricn by the French was merely she first in 
a series of acti.ns than, in the US view, seemed illogical, 
in subsequent weeks, the French bent the faces to fit e heir- 
desires and then based official decisions on them. The 
ex P-- ina ‘ c ion of this French behavior lay, apparently, ir. the 
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vicious war of words the French and Vietnamese press had 
been waging for many weeks. The French had become so sen- 
sitive to the intemperate attacks on "colonialism," for 
which they held Diem responsible, that they were predisoosec 
in favor of Diem's opponents regardless of political com- 
plexion. 

Diem found himself in an unenviable position. The 
crisis had quickened the disintegration of his government 
and revealed flaws in the top military command. Ho Thong 
Minh had already resigned from the Defense Ministry in 
protest against Diem's policies. Four Hoa Hao cabinet 
members now resigned, and, desoite elaborate ceremonies on 
31 March integrating Cao Dai forces into the National Army, 
four Cao Dai ministers also resigned. Foreign Minister Do 
and his followers submitted their resignations, then with- 
drew them. But they ceased to be consulted by Diem or to 
have any influence upon him. The Inspector General of the 
National Army, Nguyen Van Vy, made no secret of his opposi- 
tion to using the army against the Binh Xuyen, and publicly 
expressed the French view that the government had attacked 
the Binh Xuyen first. General Collins reported that Army 
C^-sf of Staff Le Van Ty was proving to be in this emergency 
the "weak reed we feared he might be." Diem now more than 
ever was operating a one-man government and, except for his 
brothers, stood virtually alone in his determination to 
resist the sects. 2 5 

On 31 March, both the government and the Binh Xuyer. 
accepted French General Jean Gambiez as mediator, and a 
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or maintain anything but a rubber-stamp cabinet. Ke had 
alienated almost every political group in Vietnam and 
antagonized the French community. Only the United States 
and General Ely, much against his personal predilections, 
stood behind Diem. ' Generals Collins and Ely soon concluded, 
however, “hat a major political change was essential if 
civil war were to be averted. 

It was General Ely who now raised the question of Diem's 
replacement. He met with General Collins on 7 April, with 
no French staff present. Diem, he said, could no longer be 
maintained as Premier except by overcoming enormous diffi- 
culties. After a full day of "soul searching," General 
Ely continued, he was forced to conclude that, in order to 
preserve Vietnam for the free world. Diem had to be replaced. 
He was preapred to^accept anyone but Diem, and this was his 
final conclusion. 20 

General Collins was reaching a similar conclusion. In 
fact, as early as 31 March he had informed the Department 
of State that it was necessary again to consider alternates 
to Diem. 27 Following his conversation with General Ely on 
7 April, General Collins wrote Secretary of State Dulles 
as follows: 


Even before receiving your kind letter 
I had been considering writing you personally 
as to my estimate of President Diem’s chances 
of successfully remaining as President of 
Viet Nam. I have just filed a despatch giving 
General Ely’s final views on this point. You 
and the President are entitled to my judgment 
in light of this and other recent events. 

As you know, I have been doing every- 
thing within my power to assist Diem in accord- 
ance with my original directive from the Presi- 
dent and subsequent instructions from you and 
the Department. In various messages, and in 
my January report, I have indicated my growing 
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doucts as to Dierrrs capacity for leadership 
under the difficult and complex conditions 
existing in Viet Nam. 

I must say now that my judgment is 
that Diem aoes not have the capacity to 
achieve the necessary unity of purpose and 
action from his people which is essential 
to prevent this country from failing under 
Communist control. I say this with great 
regret, tout with firm conviction. 

During the five months that I have 
been here j. have come to admire Diem greatly 
in many ways. He has valuable spiritual 
qualities, is incorruptible, is a devoted 
nationalist, has great tenacity. However 
these qualities, linked with his lack of 
practical political sense, his inability to 
compromise his inherent incapacity to get 
along with other able men, and his tendency 
to be suspicious of the motives of any one 
who disagrees^ with him, make him practically 
incapable of holding this government 
together. As I have often pointed out, he 
pays more attention to the advice of his 
brothers Luyen and Nhu than he does to Gener- 
al Ely or me. He has consistently failed to 
decentralize responsibility to his ministers, 
or to consult with tnem in advance of reach- 
ing important deals! .-.no. This has resulted 
in tne^ resignation of the few able mer. in 
nis cabinet -..-ho ware not repeat not "yes 
men . " 

-agree titn the appraisal of General 
ly and of men Dr. iyuat, Do and kinh, 

hat Diem^wlll not succeed in getting any 
new mer. of ability to join even a reorganized 
government. Damaging, as the above facts are, 
terhaos even more -5 1 
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have in fact been ceveicpec through the 
cooperative efforts of General Ely and tie, 
and our staffs. I am still not sure whether 
Diem really grasps the full significance of 
these programs, or the great difficulties of 
implementing them. 

Instead of sticking to the clear but 
difficult road leading to the conversion of 
these paper plans into accomplished facts. 

Diem has been ever ready like Don Quixote to 
dash off on side excursions to tilt with wind- 
mills. And while bent on these excursions, 
whether they be to displace officers of the 
Army whom he regarded as loyal to General 
Hinh, to take action against Soai or Ba Cut, 
or to relieve a police chief, he loses all 
sense of direction toward the essential goals, 
and it is almost impossible to bring him back 
to the high road. We have had many such 
tiltings. 

In summary, despite his several fine 
Qualities, it is my considered judgment that 
the man lacks the 'personal qualities of 
leadership and the executive ability success- 
fully to head a government that must compete 
with the unity of purpose and efficiency of 
the Viet Minn under Ho Chi Minh. 

In saying this I hasten to add that I 
do not believe that Diem is indispensible for 
the accomplishment of our purposes in Viet 
Nam, that is, to save the country from Com- 
munism. Programs which General Ely ana I 
have developed are, I believe, sound and 
susceptible of accomplishment. But our 
successors here must have a President and a 
Cabinet to work with, which to some degree 
will talk our language and will stick stead- 
fastly to the implementation of these pro- 
grams . 

I believe that Tran Van Do or Dr. Quat 
could form and successfully head such a 
government . 
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If our government should accept such a 
change, ± would urge that we stipulate as a 
prior condition the removal, by President 
Diem with the complete support of Bao Dai, 
of the control of the National Police and 
Surete from the Binh Xuyen. You may feel 
that if this is done. Diem should be given 
further time to see whether he can broaden 
his government and speed up progress. I 
believe it would be better not to wait. By 
having saved a certain amount of face for 
Diem by the transfer of police powers from 
the Binh Xuyen we should then accede to the 
appointment of Do or Quat as President of 
the country. 


I fully appreciate /the7 gravity of 
the recommendations I have made above. I 
need not tell you with what a heavy heart 
I file this message. However, it is by no 
means with a feeling of defeat for our 
objective here.. I still feel that under 
proper native leadership, which can be had, 
the programs wnich we have initiated can 
still be made effective and can save Viet 
Nam from Communism. 

The Secretary of State, in reply, indicated that 1 
could not see hov* replacement of Diem would solve the 
problem of the sects. Any successor to Diem with qual: 
that would wamiv. continued TJS support would still ha" 
tne sects to cent ana '.'inn. Moreover, a change in ~r emu 
would be damaging ; c T1 prasn_ge throughout the Far £a. 
The Uni sea States would be charged with paying lip 
service to the_ cause of Asian nationalism, then abanuor 
a nationalist leaner when ’colonial interests !: applied 
enough pressure, .-.n additional consideration was" the ; 
Diem sentiment in Congress. The Mutual Security Bill > 
being debated, and Senator Mansfield made it clear thai 
Congress would be reluctant to appropriate funds for 
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Vietnam if Diem were superseded. Nevertheless, Secretary 
Dulles was willing to consider a change in US policy if 
General Collins would fly to Washington for consultations 
with Department of State officials and congressional 
leaders. 29 

Sven before receipt of General Collins' views. Secre- 
tary Dulles had been under strong pressure from Paris to 
unseat Diem. The United States was informed in blunt terms 
that the US policy of maintaining and strengthening Diem 
was wholly -unrealistic . The time had come for formation 
of a government responsive to the dominant political forces 
of Vietnam. The French had in mind the creation of a 
"Conseil Superieur . " This body would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of Diem and his supporters, the sects (Cao Dai 
Pope, for example), intellectuals (Buu Koi, the French 
suggested), politicians (Tam, Huu, and Quat ) , and the army 
(General Hinh). The supreme council would formulate policy 
to be executed by a cabinet of "nonpolitical" technicians 
headed by Diem. The United States rejected this formula, 
and replied that Franco -US policy should be to let Diem 
strike back at the 3inh Xuyen with force, and to support 
him both morally and logisticaily in this move. 30 

Despite this ostensible support of Diem, the United 
States, following General Collins' proposal to switch 
premiers, decided to explore possible alternative solutions 
with France, and addressed to the Foreign Office a series 
of questions designed to elicit a concrete French plan. 

The United States asked the French who should succeed Diem, 
when the change would take place, how it would be accom- 
plished, what would be done about removing the police from 
the Binh Xuyen, and how support of the new government by 
the sects would be assured. The French reply was thau the 
answers to these questions should be developed jointly by 
the United States and France. For the French alone to 
answer the questions would be to depart from the agreed 
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policy of achieving a joint Franco-US approach to Indo- 
chinese problems. Unless this policy were continued, said 
the Foreign Office, France would have to state publicly 
that the Uni pea States was now fully responsible for 
developments in Vietnam. 31 

The United States stood firm, however, and the French, 
increasingly apprehensive over the mounting tension in 
Saigon, at length submitted answers to the US questions. 

They still declined to propose a successor to Diem, 
declaring that this must be the result of joint consul- 
tations. But they did outline, on 17 April, a plan by which 
a change might be accomplished. Generals Collins and Ely 
would prepare a slate, of acceptable candidates for the 
premiership and various cabinet posts. Washington and Paris 
would reach agreement on this list and submit it to Eao 
Dai. The Chief of State would then summon representatives 
of the contending factions to Cannes and, on the basis of 
French and US recommendations, negotiate a solution, 
including the transfer of the police from the Binh Xuyen 
to the government. Support; of the new government by the 
sects would be assured by their membership in a high 
council, together with a program of honors, indemnification, 
and integration of sect troops into the National Army. 32 

In Saigon, meanwhile, French officials became more and 
more adamant in their view that Diem must be replaced, 
calling his removal the will of the Vietnamese people. But 
General Collins pointed out that this was merely an opinion 
since there was no way to determine the Vietnamese will. 

He further noted that it would be difficult to explain 
Diem : s ouster to the American people, adding that US con- 
gressional reaction cot 3d not be predicted. Despite this. 
General Collins himself was finding Diem harder and harder 
to co business with. Or. 20 April, after reporting to 
'Washington that Diem was willing to agree, but only on his 
own narrow terms, to a proposal that he participate In a 
coalition government. General Collins informed Secretary 
Dulles. !, I see no alternative to the early replacement of 
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While the Department of State was studying the French 
reply of 17 April. General Collins arrived in Washington 
-on 21 April to discuss the replacement of Diem. He 
reaffirmed his previous recommendation on the early abandon- 
ment of Diem during conversatic .3 at the Department of State 
the following day. Specifically he stated: it would be a 

major error in judgment to continue to support Diem, who 
had demonstrated marked inability to understand the politi- 
cal, economic, and mil'.tary prrblems of Vietnam; Diem was 
currently governing by nimself ith the advice of his 
brothers and a few close friends to the exclusion of other- 
capable men; in five months Diem had not had one construc- 
tive suggestion, idea, or plan; Dr. Quat and former Foreign 
Minister Do were the most able men available in South 
Vietnam; general elections in South Vietnam were not 
possible and the best form of government would be a con- 
stitutional monarchy. He had already told Diem, General 
Collins reported, that he did not see how anyone could save 
the Diem government and that Bao Dai would probably remove 
him.d^ 

The day General Collins arrived in Washington, Bao Dai 
injected a further complication into the already troubled 
situation. On 21 April, Bao Dai told the US Embassy in 
Paris that it would be impossible to find a solution to the 
South Vietnamese problems as long as Diem remained Premier. 
Consequently, he proposed a plan, remarkably similar to the 
plan the French were so strenuously advocating, calling for 
him to summon representative Vietnamese to Cannes, designate 
Phan Huy Quat Premier, and instruct Quat to form a "non- 
political" cabinet of technicians. A high council also 
would be organized with membership from all factions of 
Vietnamese society, including the sects, army, peasants, 
artisans, and trade unions. If the United States rejected 
this plan, declared Bao Dai, he could no longer take 
responsibility for events in South Vietnam. Bao Dai 
asserted that if the United States did not reply to his 
proposal by 27 April, he would take action unilaterally . 35 
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While officials of the US Embassy in i\c*is sought to .. . 

defer Bao Dai's move. Secretary Dulles and i >neral Collins, 
after conferring with Congressional leaders /. reached a 
position on the question of Diem's replaceme.it. The United I 

States was now willing to consider shirting its support I 

from Diem to^ either Quat or ex-Foreign Minister .Do. The US - I 

Government, however, would not discuss the subject with ? 

the French until they submitted a full and frank statement .1 

of their intensions in South Vietnam. This statement shoul 1 

include unequivocal assurance of wholehearted French backin 
£>f any new political arrangements in Saigon, as well as ? 

resolution of "certain ambiguities" in French policy toward ? 

North Vietnam. Until Paris produced such a declaration, | 

the United States would continue to support the Diem govern- £ 

ment.do S 


But even before these views were communicated to the 
French, the shaky truce in Saigon exploded. 


f 


The Binh Xuyen .insurrection 

Since the fighting of 20-30 March, Diem had been deter- 
mined to remove Lai Van Sang from the post of police 
commissioner. But French and US officials, as well as most 
of Diem's Cabinet, had advised caution. The Binh Xuyen 
would surely fight back and the consequences were unpre- 
dictable. Nevertheless, Diem on 25 April issued a decree 
charging Sang with "very grave official misconduct," and 
naming Colonel Nguyen Ngoc Le to replace Sang as Director 
General of National Police and Surete. The decree also 
announced the transfer of police headquarters to the 
prefocturai police school building on 3ouievara Gallieni 
directed a -i personnel to report at that address by 

nours on r d A?ril or ' De considered as having abandoned 
^^eir posts. Sang replied to Diem's decree over the United 
Front radio. He had been appointed by Bao Dai, he said, 
and only Bao Dai could dismiss him. Use of force in 
attempting to execute Diem's decree would have disastrous 
consequences for which Diem alone would bear the blame. 37 
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Tne Binh Xuyen was not bluffing. Shortly before noon 
on 23 April, fighting broke out between the VNA and the 3inh 
Xu yen around Bay Vien's headquarters in Cholon. A little 
‘ j-ater, mortar shells again fell on the Presidential Palace 
j)iem responded promptly by ordering the Na'tional Army to 
attack. _ The fighting, featuring light and heavy machine 
guns and mortars as well as 105 mm howitzers, spread through 
the fringe of the crowded Chinese community and onto 
Boulevard Gallieni. The VNA acted with vigor, if not always 
with tactical brilliance, and within nine hours the Binh 
Xuyen. had been driven back into Cholon. With fires raging 
out of control in Cholon, and hundreds dead and wounded, 
an uneasy truce fell on Saigon. 3o 

Diem had by no means won his battle. On 28 Aoril Bao 
Dai, true to his warning of 21 April, acted. He dispatched 
telegrams summoning Diem and General Ty to Prance for 
consultations," and vesting command of the army in General 
Vy, well known for his Binh Xuyen sympathies . Next day, he 
telegraphed that he was sending General Hinh, Diem's arch 
enemy, to Vietnam with instructions for Vy. The Chief of 
State was clearly intent on overthrowing Diem and, in fact, 
ne so informed US diplomats in Prance. The United States, 
he charged, had refused his counsel and had blindly sup- 
ported Diem in the hope that he would attack the Binh Xuyen. 
Diem had done so, and now Bao Dai would use his own judgment. 
The Prime Minister, however, was not to be intimidated, and 
for the first time he openly defied Bao Dai. With full 
cabinet support. Diem announced that he would neither heed 
Bao Dai's summons nor transfer command of the army to 
General Vy.39 

Diem's announcement appeared to have considerable 
public support. The government press had portrayed Bao Dai 
and the Binh Xuyen as the instruments of French colonialism, 
ana the hostilities had already taken on the cast of a war 
against French colonialism by nationalist forces. The 
French, for their part, did little to dispel the imoression 
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ohat they were not, as Diem charged, backing the Binh Xuye 
both morally and Icgistically . The Vietnamese saw French 
liaison officers entering and leaving Binh Xuyen lines. 
They also saw the cordon of French troops that barred the 
VNA from cleaning j cut the three Binh Xuyen outposts in the 
European quarter:^ n s the French and Vietnamese press an 
radio intensified their propaganda campaigns, animosity 
increased. 

The atmosphere was propitious for the emergence of a 
political group ref'iecting the mounting anti-French, ar.ti- 
i'lao lai sentiment. On 30 April the National Revolutionary 
Congress of t.ic. Vlotnainesc People was born. Backed by Cue 
Dai :lenera] s Phuong and The, and Hoa Rao Uuneral #,$ 0 . , this 
new political group claimeu it represented almost ah 
political parties cf South Vietnam. It issuea a declarati; 
repudiating 3a o Dai, declaring the Diem government dis- 
solved, and calling upon Diem to form a r.exv government witi 
the specific mission of holding elections for a national 
assembly, whose first task would be to draft a constitution 

Although the new party consisted largely of individu- 
als with a history cf opportunism and was actually repre- 
sentative only of its founders. Diem found its program 
alluring. At Diem's invitation, on the night cf 30 April 
about thirty members of the Revolutionary Committee of the 
Congress went me the Presidential Palace for discussions 
with the Premier. Encountering General Vy in the corridors 
tne-y stripped him of his insignia, and were about tc slay 
him when Diem interceded. The committee then forced Vy tc 
read tc, the press a prepared statement declaring that he 
was breaking with Bao Dai and going over to Diem. ^2 

Next morning, safely out of the Palace, Vy called his 
nwr. press conference, declared that legal government had 
ceased to exist, and announced his own assumption of 
control pending designation of a new Premier* by 3a c Dai. 

Vy then moved troops to key points in Saigon, many within 
the European sector. The French obligingly lowered the 
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^urr-.c-aaer. aosi: units they thought were now loyal to 
v'y. jut the '.'.'hieT of Staff, General Ty, countermanded a"- 
-y : j _ oroerv. . and the troops obeyed Ty. Vy then fled 
‘■“Ison x‘ r Daiat, i caving Diem master of the situation. ^3 

•;oanvvni j.v..- beuina the scenes, bitter disagreement had 
see;, building up between the top- French arid US officials 
' L “ 1 fon. Ik this period, since General Col line was 

or.nuoe to Vietnam from his conferences in Washington. 

Char;; d' Affaires Randolph Kidder was the principal US 
representative in Saigon. Mr. Kidder reported that General 
j'-y baa become incapable of discussing calmly any matter 
p GV H: vir ‘ s Llei f_*. Th e Premier, according to General Sly, was 
ar. irresponsible madman." He had broken the truce by 
firing Sang and bringing reinforcements into Saigon and 
therefore was to blame for the civil war. The United States 
was a_so to blame for not having agreed tc a political 
solution before the fighting -broke out. Now,* said the 
General, Diem was hysterical beyond the point of reason 
In Mr. Kidder's opinion General Ely himself verged on 
hysteria, ana his emotional involvement had compromised his 
usefulness to both France and the United States.^ 

According to Mr. Kidder, General Ely was also appre- 
hensive that the fighting, if unchecked, would spread to 
the European sector, lie had attempted to persuade Mr. 

Kidder and the British Ambassador to join in a demarche to 
Diem. aimed at securing a cease-fire. But both diplomats 
were determined to avoid interference in the conflict, and j 
tney had categorically refused. General Ely's concern fc^ t'~e : 
Frencn community was again manifested on i May in what Mr". * ; 
Kidder described as a "violent tirade." After a meeting 
witr. Diem, Mr. Kidder had informed General Ely that in Diem's 
view tne continued presence of Binh Xuyen troops in the 
French security zone created a potentially explosive situ- 
ation. The General responded vehemently, declaring that 
Diem was obviously planning trouble for the night of 1 May 
and haa caiied in Mr. Kidder for the express purpose of cleax-- 
ing himself in advance. Mr. Kidder, said General Ely, must 
=° tc Diem and warn him that any incidents between French and 
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Vietr.ar;,65_£ soldlers^wouid be the Premier's sole re^aona" 
DOoi£biiny‘ V 'of^^dl--' n Sitf 1 ?h h i mse2f had deplored the 
j-ciaratleJ * 

htm^icSy li3r and y°d“shoS‘tell 

Mr. Kidde^flatG L h !^r?SS? U ^d f ^eS?Ti Ely ’ 

planning, & ZaSh a 

Zoinis? If;o^“fr5 E ^.; ne --r:7 al '4 I '*f Bint Xuyen strong- 

beer/ driven U ZtZnM* ™ 

Collins Srtvef'n^a' 0 -*/? 3 h £f c - leai ? u P operation. General 
to associate M-Ze'?' tfivVh^s ? iem Wrongly inclined 

nee it to aisMSf -{■ ?~,“ h rl? Revolutionary Committee and 
vo -e iikelv n/r=^i 0ene! ’ al Collins feared that, 

Zh/- oSmr?i^e ^P' ? lmself become a captive of’ 

dent °y elimination of Bao tei would 

-r • p.-v- V> - ^* ^-nuatxons 02 tne Vietnamese Government 

^«-r ‘?*k^ C ?~S2: P..:p e °' « self-appointed 60 

VeW : J5*e Moreover, a number of 
she v : ^ : Vr> - y? d past affiliations with 

vircea that V ; e^ ; r ^ ch in ? e -i;- Li S en c e services were con- 
‘r‘- •- /_ a ? eKts . **» infiltrator the committee 
itatey a V ?r^“v TCT. ‘ " ^r^tneir own purposes. The United 
.u-’V-n- Z~~ e "C- i€e -- n S that communists were 

•-'oil ins t^o-efc^e 7- ^Vt :°~^ zze t'. s organisation. General 
i’/ : uerce“ta y-- v_ ur^ec Diem to use all his 

-- -ce oo no xu one nevc.uticnary Committee in check, to 
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the Presidential Palace Ane-mr these men met at 

exchanged between Diem ' 4 «r!2£L. WOrd 5 were soon being 
and the Cochin-China delegates whc^had 0 ? 1 Ann J m 011(3 T °nkin 

22 uT^eon^t^n? 38 ^ met ’ ™ 

s ®nt 95 political parties 00 met°at V a S downt laim tK S to **P~- 

consider the Revolutiona^- downtown theater to 

the committee's driving force^a^heeS P la J fo f^* Much of 
of Trinh Minh The in ffghS on\m^ Wl J h t f e death 
oemagoguery were still the order of^tb^ ex ^ eml5 m and 
were enthusiastically adooted e - ? y - * Three motions 

overthrow. Diem' s dismissal and tnLZ?} 1 ** J or 200 Dal's 
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being worked out between the United States and France. 
Secretary Dulles and Premier Faure, who had succeeded 
Mendes-France in February, in the second week of May sat 
down at conference tables in Paris to discuss the future 
of Ngo Dinh Diem. For the fourth time in nine months, the 
French and US Governments attempted to resolve this question 
and this time they were in even more fundamental disagree- 
ment than at any previous time. 




Trilateral Talks in ^arls 

The United States, on the eve of the Binh Xuyen insur- I 

rection, had finally agreed to discuss Diem's removal with H 

the French. But the dramatic events in Saigon completely • 

changed the situation, and on 1 May Secretary of State ( 

Dulles cabled the Embassies in both Saigon and Paris That, 1 

in view of Diem's apparent military successes, congressional 1 

and public opinion simply would not sanction any relaxation ! 

in US support of the Vietnamese Premier. ^9 The United 
Spates was again solidly behind Diem, but the almost total ! 

divergence of views b'erween the French and Americans in jj 

Saigon, and between Washington and Paris, threatened to \ 

immobilize free world efforts in Indochina. Understandably, 
therefore, the Vietnamese question occupied a prominent I 

place on the agenda when the Foreign Ministers of the United 
States, France, and Great Britain met in Paris on 8 May at 
a conference called to discuss problems of European defense. 

With British Foreign Secretary Harold Macmillan sitting 
in. Prime Minister Faure and Secretary Dulles discussed 
their positions or. South Vietnam. Clearly, US support of | 

Diem had hardened, and Mr. Dulles emphasized that the United | 

States must either continue to support Diem or withdraw g 

from Vietnam altogether. No one else who had so far jf 

appeared on the Vietnamese scene could warrant commitment js 

of US resources and prestige — certainly not 3a o Dai. The | 

Chief of State, nonetheless, should be retained as constitu- \ 

ticnal figureheaa, said the Secretary, until the Vietnamese { 

people themselves decided his fate. This would ensure 
maintenance of the much discussed "thread of legality." { 

1 
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The French position on Diem had also hardened. Diem, 
said Premier Faure,. was not only incapable but mad. He 
' had deliberately taken advantage of General Collins 1 
absence to engineer a coup de force by attacking the Blnh 
Xuyen, and now ne was surrounded by Viet Minh elements. 

To retain Diem would, one way or another, bring on a Viet 
Minh victory, focus the hostility of everyone on France, 
and result in a breach in Franco-US relations. Prime 
Minister Faure concluded: 

Diem is a bad choice, impossible solution, 
with no chance to succeed and no chance to 
improve the situation. Without him some 
solution might be possible, but with him there 
is none .... What would you say if we were 
to retire entirely from Indochina and call back 
the FEC as soon as possible .... I think I 
might be able to orient myself to it if you 
say so. It would have the advantage of avoid- 
ing all future reproach to France of "colonial- 
ism" while at the same time giving response to 
Diem's request that France should go. Since it 
contemplates the liquidation of the situation 
and the repatriation of the FEC, would the 
United States be disposed to help protect 
French civilians and the refugees?50 

Secretary Dulles feared that the French were not bluff- 
ing, and that the choice was now between French or US with- 
drawal from Indochina. He proposed that the discussion be 
continued later, and called upon Washington for counsel. 

The question was referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
comment. To the Joint Chiefs of Staff neither alternative 
appeared acceptable. They believed that withdrawal of the 
FEC would leave South Vietnam in a precarious position. 

The VNA was as yet not capable of filling the vacuum that 
would be created, and the United States was debarred by the 
Geneva Agreements from supplying the forces that would be 
necessary to insure protection of French lives and property. 
Nor should the United States withdraw, for without its moral 
and material support France- could not develop effective and 
cohesive indigenous forces. In the opinion of the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff, if either country withdrew. South Vietnam 
•would probably fall to the communists. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff considered that the question of continuing to support 
Diem was one for resolution at the governmental level, but 
expressed their opinion that the Diem government offered 
'the best hope of achieving internal stability. 51 

General Collins was also strongly opposed to any 
solution involving withdrawal of the PEC. In the first 
place, the PEC was responsible, under the aegis of the 
Manila Pact, for defense of xndochina, and it was apparent 
that neither the United States nor the British Commonwealth 
was prepared to take over this responsibility, in addition, 
Prench military assistance was essential to the development 
of Vietnamese forces. The PEC still provided almost complete 
logistical support of the VNA, and furnished the Prench 
instructors working with the MAAG in the training program. 
Pinally, General Collins, while recognizing that the 
presence of Prench troops caused much bitterness among the 
Vietnamese, believed that the PEC was a stabilizing influ- 
ence in the strife-ridden politics of South Vietnam. 52 

With these comments as background. Secretary .Dulles 
met _ with Premier Faure again on 11 May. The Secretary of 
State emphasized that xndochina, despite its importance, 
should not be permitted to injure relations between the 
United States and France. The United States still insisted 
on Diem’s retention, he declared, but some common ground 
ought to be found. He proposed that France agree to support 
a broadened Diem government until elections could be held 
for a_ national assembly. The assembly would then decide 
the ultimate political structure of South Vietnam. It 
might or might not include Diem, but it would be the free 
expression of the will of the Vietnamese peotle.53 


Prime Minister raure, much against his personal views 
and the^ pressure of French opinion, accepted the US 
proposal on the f oxlowmg conditions : enlargement of the 

Diem government ana acceleration of the electoral orocess; 
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peaceful resolution of the sect problem; cessation of anti- 
French propaganda; retention of Bao Dai as Chief of State: 
reciprocal removal from South Vietnam of French and US 
officials deemed disturbing to Franco -US harmony; and 
assurances by the United States that French economic, 
'cultural, and financia- relations in South Vietnam would 
be nurtured. 

Secretary Eulles agreed to the French conditions, but 
pointed out that Diem was not a puppet of the United States . 
United States diplomats could give him advice but not orders. 
Therefore, the United States could not promise that the 
conditions involving Vietnamese action would be fulfilled. 

In concluding, the Secretary made an especially significant 
point. The Vietnamese problem, he said, did not lend 
itself to a contractual agreement between France and the 
United States. Accordingly, both countries should state 
their policies and proceed with knowledge of what the other 
was doing. In other words, the attempt at achieving a 
joint policy would be discarded, and in the future the United 
States would act more independently of France. 54 

In South Vietnam the crisis had passed. Diem had dealt 
the Binh Xuyen as well as the United Front a crippling and, 
although the French refused to believe it, a fatal blow. 

Bay Vien and his henchmen, declared outlaws by Diem, had 
taken to the hills. They were presumed to be conspiring 
with Bao Dai’s emissary. General Hinh, who had wisely avoided 
Saigon upon arriving in South Vietnam. Whether they could 
rally the beaten Binh Xuyen forces and join with the Hoa 
Hao to challenge Diem again' was an open question in May 
1955. Certainly the VNA, fired by recent success, would be 
bett .-r able to meet the challenge than previously. The 
United States was again giving Diem its unqualified support, 
and France had again promised to do so even if reluctantly, 
with conditions. Moreover, Bao Dai was no longer the threat 
to Diem he had been formerly. He had blundered badly in 
trying to overthrow Diem, and had lost much support in South 
Vietnam. 

On 10 May, the rebellion broken. Diem had reconstituted 
his government , naming a group of relatively unknown "tech- 
nicians" to support him until elections were held. The 
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Cabinet was the immediate target of criticism both at home 
and abroad. From all indications, it was another rubber- 
stamp government that would assure the continued primacy 
of the Ngo brotners in the policies of the nation* 55 

A special US intelligence estimate in early May 
assessed the situation in South Vietnam as follows: 

The success of Premier Diem is operations 
against the Binh Xuyen, and his stand 
against 3a c Dai, the French and General 
Vy, has created a new and potentially revo- 
lutionary situation in Vietnam. While the 
situation in Vietnam is extremely fluid. 

Diem appears to hold the initiative in the 
phase that is about to begin. 

The estimate concluded that: 


m present circumstances, we do not 
believe that Diem cculd be persuaded 
voluntarily to resign. If he were forced 
from office, many of Diem’s followers 
would probably undertake revolutionary 
opposition, including maquis resistance 
to the successor regime. . . . /Neverthe- 
less, 7 Although Diem has improved his 
position, we believe that it will still 
be extremely difficult, at best, for Diem 
or any Vietnamese government to build 
sufficient strength to meet the long-range 
-nailenge of the Communists .5© 


c rat ic nation, tn- 
General left Saiac 


: emoarksd upon a new chapter in its 
united, free, prosperous", and aeno- 
••--ins Mission drew to a close. The 
-p May, and later in the month 
.ck Reinhardt presented his credentials 


op. t.uj Msg, Sal 
Msgs, Saigon 5156 to 
(S) Msg, Saigon =219 
56. (U) SNIE 63 . 
vol. 10 , pp. $ 55 - 957 . 


-o otate, 

-2/1-55, 


;c state, 10 May 55 . 

M ay 55; 5253, 14 May j 
-l! May 55 . 

2 May 55, Pentagon Pa: 



oo Diem. On 2 June, General Ely also terminated his 
assignment in Indochina, thus making good his oft-repeated 
declaration that he would not stay in Vietnam if Diem 
remained Premier. General Jacquot. assumed the duties of 
Commissioner-General pending assignment of General Ely's 
successor. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Emerging victorious from the battle of Saigon in May 
1955, Prime Minister Ngo Dir.h Diem found himself in a 
position of new strength. He had seriously crippled the 
sects and all but broken Bao Lai's grip on Vietnamese 
politics. His resolute stand against the sects had gained 
him respect abroad and popular confidence at home. It had 
dispelled grave doubts in Washington about his personal 
fitness and had won him renewed US support. It had also 
brought about renewed, though qualified, French support. 

Important as nis success had been, however. Diem still 
^aeeojnany pressing problems. The sect armies had scattered 
^r.tc the provinces where, together with Viet Minh elements, 
tney made pacification a more urgent requirement than ever. 
Tne constitutional question also remained to be resolved; 

Bao Lai's thread cf -egauity had to be severed, and a 
constitutional government, deriving strength from popular 
participation and decision, had to be erected. 


• Further, outstanding 
attention. The polities 
relationship between the 
iutior. and imtiam^ntatio: 
IhS ci_all, the Vietnam . 
wiae elections rsna_ne". 


•S problems with France demanded 
1, military, economic, and finar 
t w c _ e cun trie s all required resc 
n. rinaily, and perhaps most p: 
Agreement and the question of ns 


Diem 1 s Refusal 


idem was oar mere interested in consolidating his 
regime, ^disposing cr.ce e. ~.c. fer all of Bao Dai and the sec-ts ; 
and settling accounts with' the French than in dealing with 
one_ requirements of the ''letnarn Agreement. The Final' 
Declaration of the Geneva signatories, however, had called 
- °y nation -wide elections for the unification cf Vietnam to 
oe necd^in July j.9po, arc: for consultations between the 
interested parties to begin a year earlier. 




The Declaration was obscure on who these interested 
parties were to be . 1 As the ruling power in Vietnam, France 
had signed the Agreement and was thus responsible for carry- 
ing out its provisions. Ry July 1955* however, French power 
in Vietnam had eroded so badly that France was no longer 
able to fulfill its responsibilities without the cooperation 
of the Diem government. But Diem had refused to sign the 
% Agreement and had emphatically protested when France signed. 

His view had not changed in the ensuing year. He still 
refused to admit that his country was bound by the Agreement. 

French policymakers were under increasing pressure from 
public opinion to give the DRV no pretext for renewing 
hostilities while the FEC remained in Indochina, and it 
therefore became a matter of urgency that some means be 
found to fulfill the requirement for consultations in July. 
Since any formula for holding elections would have to be 
approved by South Vietnam, the realistic solution was to 
persuade Diem to confer with the Viet Minh. 

In this attempt the French had help from the British. 
Because of the leading role they had played in bringing 
about the Geneva settlement, the British wanted South’ Vietnam 
to follow a course they could represent as conforming to that 
settlement. They belieyed it essential that Diem recognize 
the principle of consultations and elections even if he did 
not consult immediately. At all costs, he should be pre- 
*M vented from publicly repudiating the Agreement. Accordingly, 

British diplomats in Saigon Joined the French in urging 
Diem to consult with the DRV . 2 


1. The question of elections was dealt with by the 
Geneva conferees in paragraph seven of the Final Declaration: 

The Conference declares that as far as Vietnam is concerned, 
uhe settlement of the political problems . . . should permit 
the Vietnamese people to enjoy the basic freedoms, guaranteed 
by the democratic institutions to be established after hold- 
ing general free elections by secret ballot. . . . the 
general elections shall be held in July 1956, .... Con- 
sultations shall be held on this matter between competent 
representative authorities of the two areas beginning on 
July 20, 1955.” 

2. (S) Msgs, State 35 to Saigon, 5 Jul 55; 53* 6 <Tul 55** 

80, 9 Jul 55; 155* Jul 55; 179* 16 Jul 55- (S) Msg, Paris 

69 to State, 6 Jul 55- (S) NIE 63 .I- 3 - 55 , ll Oct 55- 
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Although the United States had not signed the Vietnam 
Agreement, in the year foliovring the war it had become the 
power with the greatest interest and influence in South 
Vietnam. The views of the US Government on elections were 
eagerly awaited not only by the British and French, but also, 
no doubt, by the communists. Several times during the winter 
General Collins had called for an expression of US policy or: 
the subject, and early in 1955 the NSC Planning Board began 
work on a draft statement of "U.S. Policy on All-Vietnam 
Elections" (NSC 5519). 

The Planning Board concluded that neither South Vietnam 
nor the United States could afford to give the impression cf 
obstructing popular elections. !3y adopting such a position, 
the Diem government would enable the communists to pose as 
the sole champions of Vietnamese unification, and would 
badly complicate its own task of winning popular support at 
home. As for the United States — which had advocated national 
elections in Korea, Austria, and Germany — such a position 
would appear to the world as more than mildly inconsistent . 
However, while recommending that the United States encourage 
Diem to consult with the Viet Minh, the Planning Board 
cautioned that he should be advised and assisted in the 
matter by the United States. Above all. Diem should reach 
no agreement with the Viet Minn that did not guarantee free 
elections and provide for effective supervisory machinery. 3 

When asked to comment or. NSC 551 9 , the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, after close study, recommended to the Secretary of 
Defense that he concur in its approval with one important 
modification. The change sought by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
concerned Paragraph 10 of the draft policy statement: 

10. If pui-tuit of the above policy 
should result _r. a renewal cf hostilities 
by the Communists, the U.S., in the light 
of the circumstances then prevailing, 
should be prepared to oppose any Communist 
attack with U.S. armed forces, if neces- 
sary and feasible . . . preferably in 
concert with the Manila Pact allies of the 
U.S., but if necessary alone. 



CCS 092 Asia (6-25-A8) 


Taking exception to that portion of the paragraph that 
envisioned the possibility of employing US forces "alone" 
to oppose communist attack, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
suggested that the language following "oppose any Communist 
attack" be replaced. with "by immediately invoking the Manila 
Pact and taking vigorous action thereunder to repel the 
Communist military aggression." The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wished to avoid committing US forces to battle in Southeast 
Asia without the armed assistance and support of the SEATO 
allies. 4 

The Secretary of Defend forwarded the views of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to the National Security Council, and 
these views, along with the draft policy statement in NSC 
5519, were considered by the Council on 9 June. The Council 
chose, however, to shelve the whole question of all-Vietnam 
elections for the time being. It decided that no statement 
of policy on elections was required at that time and noted 
that US policy in the event of a renewal of fighting would 
be governed by paragraph 5d of NSC 5429/5 pending a review 
of that paragraph by the Planning Board. 5 This revision, 
as it turned out, was not accomplished for over a year.° 

Despite the failure of the National Security Council to 
adopt NSC 5519* the main features of the policy outlined in 
the paper had in fact already been carried out by the Depart- 
ment of State. On 7 June the new United States Ambassador 


4. (TS) Memo, JCS to SeeDef, "U.S. Policy on All- 
Vietnam Elections (NSC 5519)/' 25 May 55 (derived from 
JCS 1992/463), same file. 

5- (TS) Paragraph 5d set forth the action the US would 
take as follows : 

In the event of Communist overt armed attack 
in the area covered by the Manila Pact prior to 
the entering into effect of the Pact, take actions 
necessary to meet the situation, including a 
request for authority from Congress to use U.S. 
armed forces, if appropriate and feasible. When 
the Pact is in effect,, be prepared to oppose any 
Communist attack in the Treaty area with U.S. 
armed forces if necessary and feasible, consult- 
ing the Congress in advance if the emergency 
permits . 

6. (TS) Memo, ExecSecy, NSC to NSC, "U.S. Policy on 
All -Vietnam Elections," 13 Jun 55 * same file, sec 9- 
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to South Vietnam, G. Frederick Reinhardt, had told Diem that, 
although the United States recognized that South Vietnam was 
not bound by Geneva, it believed that consultations, under 
carefully defined conditions, should be held with the Viet 
Minh. The United States Government considered that only 
North and South Vietnam should be parties to the negotiations 
and that, in particular, the International Control Commission 
should be kept out of the picture. The Ambassador emphasized 
that in the US view the crucial question was that of safe- 
guards. Unless the communists agreed to free elections by 
secret ballot, further discussion should be avoided for fear 
of arousing public expectation that elections were to be 
held even in the absence of safeguards. To insure free 
elections Diem should insist upon the same conditions that 
Sir Anthony Eden had drafted, and the west had supported, 
for German unification. These conditions included individual 
freedom from intimidation or coercion before, during, and 
after elections, and creation of a commission with full 
powers to supervise the elections and to guarantee against 
coercion prior to the elections and reprisal afterwards. 7 

Although Diem listened to the advice of US, British, 
and French diplomats, he could not bring himself to sit down 
at the conference table with the Viet Minh. He had already 
made public his opinion that so momentous a question ought 
to be referred to the future national assembly for debate 
and decision. Moreover, he felt that he could not negotiate 
vrith DRV officials without giving the impression that he 
recognized the Geneva settlement as binding on South Vietnam. 
Finally, he believed that his bargaining position would not 
be firm until he had the same united and strong western 
support enjoyed by Chancellor Adenauer in Germany and Presi- 
dent Rhee in Korea . 0 


What Diem really wanted was to disassociate South Viet- 
nam entire ly_ from the Geneva Agreements, but he finally 
agreed to a less extreme solution. After much debate with 
the 3ritish Ambassador in Saigon, the Prime Minister on 


77 jS j Msg, State 526? to Saigon, 27 May 55. (TS) Msg, 
State 43o2 to Saigon, 6 Apr 55 . (S) Msg, Saigon 5711 to 

State, 7 Jun 55 . 

8 . (S) Msgs, Saigon 5751 to State, 8 Jun 55; State 55^7 
to Saigon, 5 Jun 5p; 35 , 5 j u i 55 . 



j(> July made public his position. Although carefully explain- 
ing Uiat hr did not reject the principle of free elections, 
no yve lareu that '.outh Vietnam c«>u.l<J not "consider any pro- 
po."i' I torn Uio C* >niiiiunl: , .t.”. , ‘ without proof that they had mended 
i-nejr ways and wore- prepared to submit to the conditions 
necessary for genuinely fr<. ;* elections . 9 

Diem's statement seemed to be a rejection of both con- 
sultations and elections, and it came at a particularly 
embarrassing time for the West. The Big Four "summit" talks 
were scheduled to open at Geneva on 18 July, and the Western 
powers feared that the USSR would try to force consideration 
of the issue during the conference. Already, Soviet Premier 
Bulganin and Indian Premier Nehru, during the latter's visit 
to^ Moscow on 23 June, had issued a communique agreeing that 
all signatories of the Geneva Agreements should "do their 
utmost fully to discharge their obligations." They had 
pointedly urged "that where elections are to be held as pre- 
liminary to a political settlement the efforts of the govern- 
ments concerned should be directed to the full implementation 
oi. the provisions of the agreement ." 10 And hardly had the 
summit conference of 1953 opened when DRV Premier Phan Van 
Dong, as if to dramatize the issue for the diplomats at 
Geneva, called on Diem to appoint representatives to meet 
with the Viet Minh any .time after 20 July to discuss pro- 
cedures for holding elections . 11 

m* British, French, and US officials went to the summit 

meeting in full agreement that the West would try to avoid 
any discussion of Indochina, would resist any Soviet pressure 
for inviting the Chinese communists to participate in a 
five-power conference on Indochina, and would oppose any 
attempt to reconvene the Geneva Conference of 1954 . with 
the Soviets wearing the guise of affability and moderation, 
the conference might well have ended without touching the 
ticklish problem of Indochina, but two days after it began 
Saigon made world headlines. 

The first anniversary of the signing of the Geneva 
Agreements fell on 20 July 1955* Anticommunist demonstrations, 
protesting the partition of Vietnam, broke out in Saigon. 
Rioters sacked two hotels housing the ICC, and police made 


9. NY Times , 17 Jui 55 , p. 7 . 

10. ibid., 22 .run 55, p. 1; p. 2. 

11. ibid., 21 Jul 53 , p. 6 . 

. (s ) Msg, Paris SECTO 12 to State, 13 Jul 55- 
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only tu ^ en efforts to prevent the mob from destroying the 
personal eileet:; of members oV the Commission. Several 
S^ an ° n? re r, ' SCUed rrom thc ‘ mob b y officers of the US 
fo ?hf y ; promptly apologized and offered indernnificatloi 

co the governments whose naclonals were involved, but the 
damage had been done. -o 

oub . that continued supervision of the armistice 
wa ? baln S Jeopardized by conditions of lawlessness, the ICC 
> a J led od bh f co-chairmen of the Geneva Conference of 1954 
(Edjn and Molotov) for new instructions— which, it said, the 
maae necessary. Prime Minister Nehru of India also 
p??*f d f d f n and Koiotov. Stressing South Vietnam's hostile 

amMffni°! arQ - tne ICC ' h e^upported the Commission's 
appeal for new instructions. 

At Geneva, the questions raised by the ICC and 

matte^informal^v £ *? nd ?/ £ 1 2 d 2den and Bolotov discussed the 
® r Q lnforraalj - y - As sne jrrench and Vietnamese had promptly 
?S ra 5 Ce ? l hat rne xCC would protected in the 
xuture, tne Sovj.e<. and British Foreign Ministers decided to 

S e=5.ity e ^ S ted?l| he IC ° °° Uid n ° W aSSUme that ade< 3uate 

served°notiee 

that they would make as much of it as possible. In his 

Geneva * Bulganin stated that "the Geneva 
a ®;f®o®^^° n :, xnd0cnina and other problems will not tolerate 
5 >ev “- L . Q ®y s iater chou En-lai attacked the 

declared th-t " 7 -?-^^-"* 2 ”‘°f vio J enc8 to ICC personnel and 
aecia.e^that .. L oso urgent need at present is . . . 

or } tr * e que 3 t i°n cf general elections." Ho Chi 

Dlan r 'ni A ^ e vo- Ar ~- £ - Wa: ^ lriS uhat the US imperialists were 
planning to z:e=o Vietnam partitioned indefinitely. Sven the 

~~~TJ7~JWc ) Ms g , Saigon 293 to State, 20 Jul 55 . (s) Msg, 
ifjson glto Saa iM 53 . (030) Msg, Saigon 352 to * 

- " a ?r , 22 JUi -O. («. j .‘:Sg, State 215 to Saigon, 20 Jul 55 

Washington Post , 21 .Jul 55, p. 1; 22 Jul 55, P 4. . 

“^2 j u ]_ ^ co Saigon, 20 Jul 55. Washington 

■■ tc Saigon, 30 Jul 55. Washington 


?os - 


15. (C) Msg, "Stat. 
t, 22 Jul 55, p. 7 . 






French joined in the communist demand. Premier Faure warned 
President Eisenhower at Geneva that unless steps were taken 
to arrange nation-wide elections in Vietnam, the West might 
face a full-scale crisis in Indochina. 16 


Franc o-Vietnamese Relations 

Diem* s public announcement on 16 July only partially 
revealed the motives that had led him to rej'ect consultations. 

In the Premier's mind this question was intimately bound to 
the continued presence in Vietnam of the French High Command 
and the FEC. 

Although the Vietnamese National Army had been operating 
independently of the French in the war against the sects, a 
French officer still retained the title of Commander in Chief, 
as well as paper responsibility for internal security, and 
the FEC still provided a pervasive military influence. Diem 
reasoned that this situation made South Vietnam vulnerable to 
communist propaganda depicting it as a French colony and, as 
long as this was so, his negotiators could not meet with the 
Viet Minh as representatives of a sovereign country. -w 

Diem therefore insisted that the French honor their 
promise, made by Premier Mendes -France at the Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1954, to turn over the High Command to the VNA and 
to withdraw the French Army from Vietnam. He sent one of j 

his ministers, Nguyen Huu Chau, to France to negotiate this ! 

question and also to secure a revision of Franco-Vietnamese | 

economic, financial, and cultural accords. Chau was to j 

obtain the withdrawal of French ground troops, but was to ) 

ask the French to leave naval and air forces, under Vietnamese j 
command, to provide logistical support for Vietnamese armed j 
forces and to pose a continuing threat to the Viet Minh.-*-° j 

Although there was little chance that the French would 
place their military units under Vietnamese command, they 
were anxious to withdraw the FEC and seemed willing to turn 


lb. Washington Post, 22 Jul 55, p. 7. 

17. (S) Msgs, Saigon 5677 to State, 6 Jun. 55; State 
5438 to Saigon, 11 Jun 55 . 

18. (S) Msgs, Saigon 5705 to State, 7 Jun 55; 5731, 
8 Jun - 55 . 
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over the High Command to the VNA. As Nguyen Kuu Chau arrived 
in Paris, therefore, he had good reason for optimism. But 
at this juncture Diem raised another issue that antagonized 
the French and interfered with the military talks. He began 
to press for a change in the diplomatic relationship between 
France and Vietnam. 

The Premier demanded that Vietnamese affairs in France 
be handled by the Foreign Office instead of by the Ministry 
of Associated States, and that General Ely's successor, 
former UN Representative Henri Hoppenot, be accredited to 
the Vietnamese Government in the same fashion as other 
foreign diplomats. The French curtly refused the first 
request, but did go so far as to give Hoppenot the title of 
Ambassador instead of High Commissioner. His duties, however 
would include responsibility for Laos and Cambodia as well " * 
as Vietnam ar.d in all other respects would be the same as 
those of the old High Commissioner. The High Commissariat 
would not become an Embassy even in name. As a French diplo- 
mat explained to an American, for reasons of French domestic- 
politics the transition to new diplomatic forms could not be 
done so abruptly as to raise delicate constitutional ques- 
tions affecting the French Union. 19 

Because Diem refused to accept their terms, the French 
held up the military talks with Minister Chau. In July, 
however. Diem at length relented and accepted "Ambassador" 
Hoppenot. But no sooner had the Hoppenot problem been 
resolved than Diem arrested two Frencn officers suspected of 
complicity ir. the bombing of several electric power stations 
in Saigon and announced that they would be tried in Vietnamese 
courts for menacing the security of the state. Deeoly angered, 
one French again suspended the military talks until' such time 
as Diem released the officers. 20 
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£. eaaloclc continued for several months until, late 
-n -955,_ tne Prencr. moved to ease relations with Vietnam, 
jvirst, tney transferred responsibility for Vietnamese affairs 
irom tne Ministry of Associated States to the Quai c'Orsay 
Nexo, oney attempted to quiet Diem's suspicions by refusing 
to accept the assignment of a diplomatic representative of 
DRV to and by making clear that the Sainteny 

Mission was in Hanoi for the sole ourpose of protecting 
French economic and cultural interests in North Vietnam, 
finally, following Diem's victory in the popular referendum 
v see bexow), they recognized the Republic of Vietnam (RVN ) 
with Diem as its President. For his part. Diem at last 
released the two French officers to French custody. 21 

These concessions, however, failed to clear the way for 
narmonious relations, for Diem seemed intent upon convincing 
even ^he most hard-headed Frenchman that the French simoly 
were not welcome in Vietnam. In December he suddenly ter- 
minated the economic and financial accords that had been 30 
laboriously negotiated in late 195^. He imposed stringent 
commercial regulations upon French businessmen, forcing them 
to leave the country in increasing numbers. The outrage the 
french felt at this trend was not assuaged by the realization 
that the mounting activity of the United States in Vietnam 
was fast driving their former colony from the franc into the 
dollar area. As a final blow to French pride. Diem withdrew 
South Vietnam's representatives from the French Union 
* Assembly. 


r 


The Campaign Against the Sects 

Part of the confidence that led to Diem's defiance ot* 
France stemmed from his victory over the sects in May. This 
victory had secured his position in Saigon, but in order to 
prepare the way for his political program. Diem also 
attempted to eliminate sect opposition from the provinces. 

He undertook rhis ambitious task with an untrained army whose 
loyalty had been only partially tested and with a political 
following of uncertain strength. 


21. (S) Msg, Paris 2889 to State, 17 Dec 55. 

Paris SECTO 17 to State, 17 Dec 55. 

22. (C) Msg, Paris 2886 to State, 17 Dec 55 . 

1 Nov 55, P. 8. (s) Msg, Saigon 2671 to State, 5 


(C) Msg, 

NY Times , 
Jan 56 . 
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The Binh Xuyen and Hoa Hao remained Diem’s strongest 
adversaries. Remnants of Bay Vien's Binh Xuyen army, about 
i.200 in number, had established themselves in the swamps 
south of Saigon, where they preyed upon river traffic. The 
Hoa Hao posed a more serious threat. Although some 6,000 
Hoa Hao troops either had been integrated into the VNA or 
had pledged loyalty to Diem, another 10,000 under Tran Van 
Soai and Ba Cut ranged across South Vietnam from the 
Cambodian frontier to the South China Sea. The headquarters 
of both became rallying points for anti-Diem elements, 
including Bao Dai’s emissary, former Chief of Staff Nguyen 
Van Kinh. United States military intelligence officials 
were convinced that French officers were supplying these 
Hoa Hao units and encouraging them to attack the VNA. 2 3 

The Cao Dal carried a double standard. The Pope, Pham 
Cong Tac, was cooperating with the other hostile sect 
leaders in trying to overthrow Diem, but the Cao Dai mili- 
tary leader, Nguyen Thanh Phuong, supported Diem. Phuong 
concluded an agreement with Diem, integrating the 15, 000- 
man Cao Dai army into the VNA and eventually succeeded in 
stripping Tac of his temporal powers. Except for an abortive 
attempt to take over the Revolutionary Committee, formed 
during the Saigon crisis in May, the Cao Dai ceased to be a 
major problem to Diem 2 ^ 

Ey late spring US intelligence officials believed that 
they had solid evidence that the French were supporting the 
sects against Diem. Net only had French officials actively 
hindered Diem's efforts to finish off the Binh Xuyen, but 
they were known to be advising and supporting with money and 
ammunition both the Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao. The Deputy 
Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, informed the’ Chair- 
man, .:«>int Chiefs Staff, on 1 June that, !, lt appears that 
the present French plans include the support of the dissident 
sects against the Diem government in an effort to cause 
eventual widespread revolt in South Vietnam, making it neces- 
sary for the French Expeditionary Corps to intercede. 


<5. ^TS ) :'iSg, Saigon '^SCj to otate , 2 Jun p5 • (TS— 
\CF0RN ) Memo, DDI to CJCS, "Relationship between France and 
the Diem Government in South Vietnam, :r 1 Jun 55. 

24. (S) NiE 63 . 1-3-55 , II Cct 55, pp. 4-5. NY Times , 
6 Nov 55, p. 33. 
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reestablish internal security, and to sponsor a new govern- 
ment, tied closely to France . . . through Bao Dai." J 

French help did :ot save the sects. After the battle 
for Saigon, Diem immediately threw thirty VNA battalions ( 

against the Koa Hao. Both Soai and Ba Cut, badly out- J 

numbered, suffered one defeat after another. By mid-July 
the Hoa Hao organization had disintegrated and its leaders 
had taken refuge temporarily in Cambodia. The flag of 
South Vietnam was planted on all seven peaks of the Hoa Hao 
stronghold in the Seven Mountains region of Southwest Vietnam. 

On 20 September Diem opened the long-awaited campaign against 

the Binh Xuyen south of Saigon. Twenty-two VNA battalions J 

were concentrated in the area and in a surprisingly short 

time wiped out organized resistance. j 

By the end of 1955 the Hoa Hao, Binh Xuyen, and- Cao Dai 
..had been eliminated as organized threats to the government. r 

There remained, however, the major operations of methodically 
-destroying, in province and village, the scattered bands of 
sect guerrillas and the subversive Viet Minh elements. The 
need for a more extensive organization to accomplish this __ I 

task had become apparent even before the sects were crushed. ^ ' 


Organizing for Pacification 

With the military defeat of the sects, the security 
problem in South Vietnam assumed a new form. Hitherto, the 
sects, militant and selfish but thoroughly anticommunist, 
had constituted one menace to internal stability and orderly 
government. The Viet Minh, with numerous armed agents in 
addition to political cadres and front organizations, had 
constituted another. As the sects lost hope of prevailing 
over the national forces in combat, however, there 


25. CTS-N0F0RN ) Memo, DDI to CJCS, "Relationshio Between 
France and Diem Government in South Vietnam," 1 Jun 55. 

(LOU) Msg, Saigon 1354 to State, 21 Sep 55. (S) Msg, Saigon 

2117 to State, 17 Nov 55. (C) Msg, Saigon 2192 to State, 

22 Nov 55. The remnants of the Hoa Hao armies broke into 
roving guerrilla bands that were decimated and further 
fragmented by a second offensive begun in November. (S) Msg, 
Saigon 3498 to State, 28 Feb 56 . 
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leader-snip fell prey to infiltration by Viet Minh cadres 
ine xuence of the Viet Minh soon became apparent in the 
°i th * «<*»• They began to concentrate ?ess on 
£orays against the VNA and more on subjugating the 
visages by intimidation and propaganda. At the same time 
.uiofj^igence agencies In Saigon reported that tiie Viet MJnh 
nuc -rengthe.ned its capability for infiltration, sabotage 
and terrorism at the village level. Communist subversive 
pressures were making themselves felt both through the sects 
ana through the Vlejt Minh's own apparatus. 

a ™ h ; d deployed throughout South Vietnam in 

■ to? th ?° Kep i the Viet and the sects from becoming 

tZ°4 S F essl I e - 3 ' Jt in tne late fal1 of 1955, the General S 
-o^hJm^r ?? ?? S f°? P ma - y 0f the soattered^ battalions and 
j.orm -hem in«o divisions jior training purposes. Thus 
expensive security forces were clearly needed: first* ^o 

l?I C se^d th€ Vler combination; 

ana^secona, ,0 sain lor the government the confidence and 
u-^giance of tr.e people. 26 At the san;e time a need exlsted 

,^o? r ° V f tne Q'^a-Lity of indigenous officers engaged in ■ 
:^. a ^° 5 .. Gp !f £ ? lorjS • 0r:e P ia “ for filling this need 
- 0wn ? ; < :‘"-' iC - ie attention in Washington was drawn uo ' 
<^^>lonel Eawarc G. Lar scale, US AF , 


rart^ra-? n ^ 3 ? 2 : a ! le ^ e ? so " e<S that US ^trines of uncon- 
f ri f s cou - Q ce strengthened by including 
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Stai’f, Army, General Maxwell D. Taylor, for comment. General 
Tay'i or agreed with Colonel Lansdale that the benefits of 
successful As' an anticommunist doctrine would be lost if the 
!init«.-n .".sates insisted solely on Its own methods. Moreover, 
no ’pointed out, "The' psychological Impact of Asian aid for 
anoth r Asian country, withou apparent US involvement, has 
the g finite advantage of furtnering the concept of Asian 
self-help arid unity in the face of Communist subversion. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff on 12 September agreed with 
General Taylor's analysis and solicited CINCPAC' s views. In 
reply. Admiral Stump enthusiastically endorsed the Lansdale 
Plan and, having found Filipino military leaders anxious to 
help, recommended that a training program in countersubversion 
be set up in the Philippines, within the framework of SEATO, 
to train selected Vietnamese officers, who in turn would 
serve as instructors in Vietnam. On 1 November 1955 the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approved Admiral Stump's recommendation and, 
after securing the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense, 
authorized CINCPAC to budget for and plan such a program. 2 9 


Diem's Political Program 

Diem, by making significant gains in reducing the menace 
of lawless and subversive elements, advanced his chances of 
success on the political front. Diem began the campaign or. 
this front in the summer of 1955 with important assets that 
he had lacked before the crisis of April and May. Kis 
victory in the battle of Saigon, and the apparent progress 
of the pacification program daily increased* the Prime 
Minister's popular following throughout the country. Also, 
the United States had no w reached the firm decision that the 
Diem government offered the only hope of achieving a stable, 
democratic, and secure Republic of Vietnam. Consequently, 
both Diem and his opponents, foreign and domestic, knew that 
US support and financial assistance for South Vietnam was 


28. (S) JCS 1992 A66, 15 Jui 55, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
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virtually assured as long as Diem remained at the helm. \ 

Finally, Diem had purged the army leadership of officers 
i friendly to the sects, and the army's loyalty to him per- 

1 sonaJ ly increased with each victory over the sects. _ 1 

I 

As Diem's strength and self-confidence grew those 
features of his administration that had long worried US ’ 1 

diplomats became more evident. Despite his profession of j 

democratic principles. Diem appeared more and more authori- 
tarian and less and less tolerant of opposition — trends for 
which informed Vietnamese citizens and foreign missions held I 

the*United States responsible. The Cabinet of "technicians" It 

was completely dominated by Diem, who in turn was heavily | 

influenced by his brothers. The Prime Minister seemed to 1 

have no intention of changing the composition of his regime I 

until after the institutions of constitutional government jj 

had been established, and those he now meant, apparently, to I 

build and control himself. | 

I 

] Diem's plans for national political action reflected 

both his new self-confidence and his growing authoritarianism. | 

These plans called for achieving constitutional government in" 
three stages. As a first step. Diem intended to hold a 
I national referendum in late October. The people would be \ 

asked to decide whether or not to depose Bao Dai as Chief of 
| State, and whether or not to designate Diem Chief of State 

| with a mandate to organize a government. If this referendum 

turned out as expected, a second would follow in November, 
p in which the people would be asked to approve a draft con- 

j Soioution prepared by Diem. Communal and municinal elections. f 

would also be held. Then, to complete the sequence, direct ' ; 

elections for a national assembly would take place in I 

December. d u Jj 

I 

Ambassador i-:einnarct viewed these ambitious nlans with % 

some concern. He pointed out to Diem that the comnlex ij 

mechanics of such a program would be difficult to execute \ 

and that its undemocratic features would be apparent both at f 

nome and abroad. Elections for a national assembly should ? 

ce neld first, he advised, and then that organization could l 

deal with the questions of Bao Dai and a constitution. But \ 

.uiem argued that an assembly would take too long to depose \ 
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3ao Dai and to approve a constitution, in .the end it might 
produce an unacceptable constitution that provided too much 
.parliamentary authority over the government. Vietnam, he 
emphasized, could not in this phase of its development afford 
to risk the instability of French-style parliamentary govern- 
ment. Underlying Diem's attitude, in the Ambassador's 
opinion, was a determination to prevent a national assembly 
from gaining too much power before he had fully established 
nis own political supremacy. 

^Diem had made it clear to the Ambassador that he did not 
need the advice of the United States to carry out his 
poiitiea 1 program. As the Ambassador informed Washington, 

US influence in this matter was distinctly limited because 
Diem realized that the United States was committed to backing 
him and that US support could therefore be taken for granted 
Despite the undesirable features in Diem's political program’ 
Ambassador Reinhardt believed it "preferable to further pro- 
crastination and haggling. "31 * 

Diem announced that the first referendum would be held 
on 25 October. From his chateau on the French Riviera, Bao 
Dai made a last vain attempt to reassert his former authority. 
He appealed to the United States, France, and Great Britain 
to disregard the results of the "undemocratic" referendum. 
Several days later he hurried to Paris and issued a decree 
dismissing Diem as Prime Minister of Vietnam. 32 The decree 
proved as ineffectual as the appeal. Bao Dai's ability to 
influence Vietnamese politics had vanished with the power of 
the. discredited sect chieftains, and Diem was no longer 
dependent upon either for support. Recognizing this fact, 
the great powers ignored the fulminations of the Chief of 
State. 

The Vietnamese people trooped to the polls on the 
appointed day and were given a ballot printed with pictures 
of-a scowling Bao Dai on one side and a smiling Diem on the 
other.- Over 98 percent of the voters tore the ballot in two, 
dropping Bao Dai’s picture on the ground and Diem’s picture 


Msgs, Saigon 1483 to State, 29 Sep 53; 2378, 
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into the ballot box. 33 The balloting clearly expressed the ’ 1 

overwhelming desire of the Vietnamese to rid themselves of ! 

Bao Dai. What else it expressed was open to question. The I 

pre-election campaign had been energetic and one-sided, with \ 

the activities of opposition groups impeded by governmental ! 

restrictions. _ Diem* s undeniable success, reported Ambac- ' f 

sador Reinhardt, lay not so much in his victory percentage * f 

as in the large turnout of voters and the orderly and 
democratic fashion in which the balloting had been conducted. 34 

* Apparently emboldened by the unexpected success of his 
experiment with democracy. Diem modified the remainder of 
his program and in effect did what the United States had 
been urging. The day after the election he issued a Pro- 
visional Constitutional Act establishing Vietnam as a 
republic, naming himself President, and changing the titles 
of ail Ministers to Secretaries and all Ministries to Depart- 
ments. He then created a commission to draft a constitution 
that would be submitted, not to the people as had been plan- 
ned, but to the future national assembly. A commission was 
also set up to arrange elections for the assembly. 33 

After publication of the Provisional Constitutional Act, 
Vietnamese political parties, in anticipation of election 
day, took on clearer lines. The two largest and most power- 
ful parries, the national Revolutionary Movement (MR a ) and 
tne Revolutionary Workers Party (RWP), were solidly behind 
riem. The NRK, ar. outgrowth of the old Revolutionary Ccm- 
mj.ttee, was largely controlled by Diem's brother, Ngo Dinh 

.? r * e cy another of Diem's brothers, Mgc 

-inn Nhu. The most important opposition parties, such as the 
-?■- Viet, -5° were only mildly opposed to Diem. Nevertheless, 
vr.ey announced mat they would boycott the election because 
ne refused to permit them greater freedom to campaign against 


33 - Ibid., 24 Oct 55 , p. i. 

34. vS j Msg, Saigon 1646 to State, 25 Oct 55. 

45 : (U) Msg, Saigon 1S57 to State, 27 Oct 55. (S) Msg, 
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Although the US Government welcomed the French withdrawal, 
the phase-out of French troops combined with other develop- 
ments to retard progress of the program Generals Collins and 
Ely had worked out in December 195^ to strengthen the Vietna- 
mese forces. 

c 

According to the Coilins-Ely Minute of Understanding, 
signed by the two generals on 13 December 1954, the Chief * 

of the MAAG, acting under the French Commander in Chief for 
Indochina, was to be responsible for training the Republic 
of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF). Although this agreement, 
becduse of diplomatic procrastination in Paris, did not go 
into effect until 12 February 1955* General O’ Daniel began 
immediately to organize the Joint Franc o-American group that 
became known as the Training Relations Instruction Mission. 

•This mission, separate from the MAAG, consisted of all 
French and US advisory and training personnel in Vietnam, 
as well as French cadres with Vietnamese units. It was 
organized in two echelons. The TRIM staff advised and 
assisted the Vietnamese Ministry of Defense, the General 
Staff, and the Arms and Services Directorate, while the TRIM 
Advisory Group advised and assisted subordinate headquarters, 
schools, training center, agencies, and installations. The 
various sections of TRIM were commanded either by a US 
officer with a French associate or by a French officer with 
a US .associate. All were responsible to General O' Daniel, 
who served as Chief of both TRIM and MAAG. 39 

during 1993 'ThlM occupied itself in organizing a mili- 
tary school system, setting up programs for training officers 
and specialists in the United States and other countries, and 
reducing the language barrier between the US and French 
instructors and their Vietnamese pupils. Much time and 
thought went into planning for reorganizing and training the 
army on a divisional rather than a battalion basis. In this 
area, however, TRIM accomplished little beyond the planning 
stage during 1955 .^° 


39. TRIM Briefing, in (TS) Report of Visit of LTG 
Bruce C. Clarke, Commanding General, U.S. Army, Pacific to 
Western Pacific and Southeast Asia, 6-29 Sep 55 (hereafter 
cited as Clarke Report), vol. Ill, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
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One reason for this slow progress was the continued 
employment of the army in operations against the sects. 
Arotner was the reduction of French personnel assigned to 
TRIM. As the French reduced the strength of the FEC, they 
also cut the strength of the French component of TRIM. 
Between April and November 1955, for instance, the number 
of French assigned to TRIM dropped from 268 to 122. The 
justification offered by the French for this reduction was 
that the French members of TRIM were being relegated to 
secondary and passive roles. Yet, in the same period the 
French, jealously guarded the Vietnamese Navy and Air Force 
from even token US influence, and the training of those 
services remained almost exclusively under French purview. 4-1 

The rapid reduction 'of the FEC, together with the con- 
tinuing need for employing the VNA in the pacification pro- 
gram, not only slowed the pace of training activities, but . 
also left South Vietnam unprepared to cope with aggression 
by the DRV. This lack of forces capable of meeting external 
aggression led the RVN to press for US support of higher 
force levels . 


Revision of Vietnamese Force Level s 

In November 1954 the United States, on General Collins* 
recommendation, had agreed to support a Vietnamese force ' 
of 88,000 men; the 170,000 men of the armed forces were to 
be reduced to this figure by 1 July 1955. However, in 
January 1955 the RVN had persuaded the US Government to 
support a force of 100,000 men by December 1955, but it had 
soon become apparent that even this goal was unrealistic. 

The conflict with the sects, the continued buildup of Viet 
Minh Subversive pressures, and the reduction of the FEC 
emphasized the undesirability of scaling down the army too 
soon.; Moreover, the Vietnamese lacked the necessary adminis- 
trative machinery to demobilize efficiently within the time 
allotted. The RVN were also able to make a good case that 
large-scale demobilization would add heavily to the burden 


4T. (ST Msg, CHMAAG Vietnam MG 1191 F to CN0, 17 Nov 
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cf an economy already strained by its effort to suoocr-t 
large numbers of unemployed refugees from the north>2 

In August 1955, therefore. General O' Daniel proposed 
a new adjustment in force levels. He recommended that for 
.ne balance of I v55 the US Government support a military 
estabxisnment oi' men, plus 10,000 sect troops* bv 

the- end of FY 1 906 this 160, 000-man force would be reduced 
jn M.OOO men. The ''50,000-man force would be organized 
ir *to four field and six light divisions, thirteen terri- 
torial regiments, one airborne RCT, and support troops. The 
^^ e i t ^ ases woa ^- d include an air force and a navy of* limited 


Ambassador Reinhardt and CINCPAC fully endorsed General 
C ^ar.xe-'s propose ±, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised 
i/Pe -ecre i^ary oi Defense that the recommended force basis 
sncuiu be accepted. The Department of Defense subsecuent'v 
approved the O' Daniel Plan, and MAAG immediately began plan- 
ning for the reorganization of Vietnamese forces according 
to JS concepts and at the newly approved level. 44 

revision _of force levels, the independence of the 
nVi\i, anc the witnarawal of the trench seemed to call for a 
reassessment of the mission of the RVNAF. Drafting US policy 
towards Vietnam in August 1554, the NSC, apparently expecting 
r°'. u ®h r . or h i ock an Y Viet Minh invasion, had 
^he mission of Vietnamese forces as maintenance of 
interna^ security. For almost two years this was to ^emair. 
tne_soie mission approved by the NSC. In fact, however, the 
' hua^es nac organized ana supported Vietnamese forces 


5 r ’ assumption tnat tney might be called up 
an aaaiticnai mission — limited, but effective", 
resistance to external aggression. 


or. to perform 
initial 
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The record makes it clear that Vietnamese forces were 
being Developed to perform both missions, for in 1955 the 
scared objective of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
(MDAP) in South Vietnam was to assist in organizing, equip- 
ping, and training Vietnamese forces in order to "insure ciie 
maintenanc of internal security and provide limited initial 
resiscance ro attack by the Viet Minh." Moreover, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended as one US military objective in 
Vietnam the promotion of eventual Vietnamese participation 
in SEATO, and it was their opinion that the members of the 
pact should have the capability of resisting armed attack. ^5 

When the question of force levels arose in July 1955, 
Ambassador Reinhardt pointed out the desirability of 
re-examining the mission as defined by the NSC, and Admiral 
Stump declared that failure to include the mission of deter- 
ring aggression and delaying a Viet Minh attack invited such 
an attack and reduced the value of US aid to Vietnam. But, 
despite the need felt by these US officials for revision of 
the NSC definition of the RVNAF mission, the NSC statement 
remained unchanged until September 1956.46 


MAAG 1 s Personnel Problems 

The increase in force levels and the cutback in the 
French training mission put TRIM in a difficult position. 

Sven with French help, advisers and instructors had been too 
thinly spread through the Vietnamese military establishment. 
Now the training requirement was greater and the personnel 
to accomplish it fewer. MAAG had similar problems. General 
O' Daniel had transferred 220 of his 342 men to TRIM in 
February 1955 , and, with the French withdrawing personnel 
engaged in processing MDAP equipment, MAAG found it difficult 
to supervise redistribution and use of this material. As 


45. (S) JCS 2099/466, 14 Mar 55, CCS 092 (8-22-46) (2) 
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curiy us f-'-ibruury , before the.- i-TcncJi begun l<- w.1.thuruw, 
C-oncra, C* DanieD had reported that he needed twice niu 
authorized strength to accomplish the mission assigned him. ^7 

But the United States had decided that, although not a 
signatory , it wouu.d acice by tne provisions of the agreement 
on Vietnam. Thus, according to Department of State inter- 
pretation, Article 16 of the agreement, which limited foreign 
military personnel in Vietnam to the number present in July 
195 ^+j limited the number of MAAG spaces to no mere than 342. 
Both Admiral Stump and General O' Daniel argued forcefully 
for a change in the Department of State's ruling. The Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific, believed that the policymakers in 
Washington were, to an alarming degree, permitting fear of 
offending the J.CC to influence the course of US policy 
Their attitude he characterized as one of "leaning over so 
far backward v:e are apt to fall on our faces. 48 

On 2 November 1955 Admiral Stump, in a long cable, laid 
nis case sefore tr.s Chief of Naval Operations. He argued that 
restricting foreign military personnel in Vietnam the 
Vietnam Agreement specified no nationality and clearly dealt 
in totals of communist and noncommunist foreign troops, 
unless there was an increase in the total number of noncom- 
troops in_ Vietnam, he said, it could not be validly 
contended that the armistice cf agreement had been violated. 
Therefore replacement cf French by US personnel did not 
vioiate Article lo cf the agreement ard should be promptly 
a-ut norm zed. It was bad enough tc be pictured in Asia as a 
paper tiger, he concluded, but "even a paper tiger would 
icse face if he showed fear of possible Communist words. "^5 


Admiral Burks took CINCPAC ’ s plea to the Joint Chiefs 
oi otaff , aaaiiig nl.~ own strong endorsement. They agreed, 
and ir. a memorandum tc the Secretary cf Defense stated: 

Tne Joint Chiefs of Staff concur in the 
views cf CINCPAC. Tr.e-- believe that it would 
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be realistic oc interpret the provisions of 
tne Geneva Agreement to permit replacement 
of French military personnel, withdrawn 
from the Combined Training Organization 
(TRIM) without replacement, by U.S. mili- 
-ary personnel. Similarly, it should be 
permissible to replace French military tech- 
nicians, withdrawn without replacement from 
execution of the- MDAP redistribution activi- 
ties, by U.S. military technicians. Accord- 
ingly* it is recommended that the Secretary 
of Defense inform the National Security 
Council of the gravity of the situation in 
Vietnam, requesting authority to raise the 
342 limitation on U.S. military personnel 
in Vietnam to replace, as required, French 
personnel withdrawn without replacement from 
the training and MDAP equipment redis- 
tribution program. 50 

, a Transmitting these views to the Secretary of State on 
December, the Secretary of Defense added his own emphatic 
mn^ Urren ^ e * that the P olitlc al impact of such a 

t 5 e ' Jolnt ch iefs of Staff would have to 
a studl f d > Secretary Wilson suggested that this 

time military considerations might well outweigh political 

rSi l0 ? S * -f-J he Chief, MAAG, he continued, had been made 
^ J? le fOP 1111331011 defined by the NSC, but had been 
the P 1 ?* 113 to accomplish it. "if a favorable solution 
pro S lem not forthcoming in the immediate future," 
v? CI *f7 ary Jf llson -» Tt is considered that the NSC mili- 
tary objective should be revised downward so as to reflect 

Viet S Nam n,, 51 iCh ® i8ht reasona bly be accomplished by MAAG, 

The "NSC military objective" in Vietnam was not revised 
nor was the Chief, MAAG, immediately given the additional 
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j ^?^ 1 ?? d ? em J ? ess ? ntl alj the explanation may, in part 
at least, lie In the relative calm In SoutheasteastAsia and 

threat re sansulne view taken by US officials of the security 


The Security Threat 

Although in 1954 the Viet Minh went through the outward 
motions of compliance with the Vietnam Agreement calling for 
^f* W ^ hdra Y al - of thcir forces > it ha d been rapidly apparent 
they, in -act, were not doing so. The year 1955 brought 
renewed evidence that the Viet Minh were not abiding by the 
Agreement. Intelligence sources continued to report that the 
Viet Minh were .Leaving behind substantial numbers of trained 
P er J or fel in eiviiian guise while withdrawing new 
to ^,or on Vietnam for training and indoctrination. 
wSv, C 5 > , and moving into areas evacuated by the Viet 

discovered arms and ammunition caches, con- 
firming that the \7iet Minh had further plans for South Vietna 

Soutr^oSf^ 1955, w * qen the last Viet Minh units had left 
JP^tJ Vietnam, a number of agents remained behind to direct; 
v?f^?S sequen " pnases ? r the enemy campaign to -unite the 
Vietnamese unaer aanoi • s rule . United States officials did 
not. have an accurate estimate of the number of cadres left 
»S£i n S- DUt 2 ±e . arly saw the Threat these men represented. 

J2?® biggest danger facing South Vietnam (other than outright 
renewai of nos^.nes) is that of a Viet Minh decision to 
exercise its very expensive capability for widespread 

activities," the Deputy Director for 
^ tej-iigenee, o i--«- .,taif, informed Admiral Radford on 

.. decision to engage in sucn warfare 
woula De oaKe.i yy -latoi only after it founa itself unable, 

greasing strength and suability, 
boweve- ^hP- r "?- oi ‘ -'-'“J^ ea ? means. Admiral Radford noted, 
■ rfOV ‘ iG De - ^ ncrea singly difficult" for the 

Ard^e h in°phf^? £y ^ rr ° riSt activities as 

Scored 3tren ^ h than they had 7 a ye4r before 5 
-b^as^sprengoh would continue to dwindle, 
judgment, tne Deputy Director for Intelligence 
the Cnairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, on 19 December 
-955 _tha. tne presen, Viet Minh guerrilla capability was not 


sufficient to take over the country and that only through a 
resumption of hostilities could they win South Vietnam. 52 

Thus as 1955 drew to a close the trend of events in 
:>outh Vietnam appeared favorable to US policy. This trend 
seemed to bode well for the establishment of a reasonably 
Stab J^ SOvernment and a secur *ty climate in which the new 
republic might well become a dependable link in the chain of 
resistance to communist expansion in Asia. 


52 ^ (Sj Rpt, Intelligence Advisory Committee, "Vietminh 
Violati .is of the Geneva Agreements through 31 December 
1954, 21 Jan 55; (S) Memo, DDI, JS to CJCS, "Emerging 

Pattern-South Vietnam," 22 Nov 55. (S) Memo, DDI, JS to 

CJCS, ’’Comments by LTG 0’ Daniel on 12 Dec 55," 19 Dec 55. 
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CHAPTER VI 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTH VIETNAM 


When the Geneva settlement formally acknowledged 
de facto Viet Minh control in the northern half of Vietnam, 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam had been exercising 
authority over large areas In the north for nine years. 

This pre-Geneva experience provided a governmental 
framework that eased the DRV* s task of assuming complete 
governmental control in 1954; the DRV soon found, however, 
that economic and political problems had been substituted 
for military ones. Before Geneva, the regime could command 
the support of the population simply by waging an effective 
war for Independence and, when faced with economic and 
social problems, could convincingly attribute them in one 
way or another to colonialism. Thus the Viet Minh, and 
hence the DRV, although bearing few of the responsibilities 
and costs of real governmental power, nevertheless enjoyed 
great popularity and public cooperation. The Geneva Agree- 
ments ended this state of affairs, and visited new and 
taxing demands upon the DRV government. 


Evacuation of Refugees 

The Vietnam Agreement provided that French and Viet 
Minh forces be regrouped in their respective zones within 
300 days after the armistice became effective. Withdrawal 
of French forces was to be accomplished in three stages: 
from the Hanoi perimeter by the end of 80 days; from the 
Haiduong perimeter by the end of 100 days; and from the 
Haiphong perimeter by the end of 300 days. Hanoi and 
Haiduong were evacuated on schedule, leaving Haiphong the 
last French foothold in zhe north. The transfer of the 
Haiphong enclave from French to Viet Minh hands began on 
22 April 1955 and was completed on l 6 ‘ May, two days before 
the deadline. The transfer was accomplished without 
incident, and the DRV thus assumed full responsibility, 
pending a final political settlement and unification of the 
country, for the administration of all Vietnamese territory 
north of the 17 th Parallel. 


In addition to the regrouping of military forces, the 
Vietnam Agreement also provided that civilians on either 
side of the demaracation line desiring to move to the other 
§ide should be permitted and helped to do so. The Agreement 
specified the same period of time for such transfers as for 
the removal of the military forces — 300 days. 

Within a few days of the signing of the Geneva Agree- 
ments, however, it became apparent that the French and the 
South Vietnamese would be unable to handle the evacuation 
of the; thousands of refugees electing to migrate from North 
to South Vietnam. Ambassador Heath reported early in 
August 1954- that the refugee program was being gravely 
endangered by Viet Minh terrorism. South Vietnamese incom- 
petence, and "incorrigibly weak" French staff work. The 
President should be advised, he added, that only bold US 
leadership could prevent failure. 1 Thus alerted, the 
United States Government responded with alacrity when the 
French and South Vietnamese, on 7 August 1954, requested 
assistance. General O' Daniel, as coordinator of refugee 
affairs, mobilized all appropriate US, French, and Vietna- 
mese agencies to carry out what had been christened "Oper- 
ation Exodus." Rear Admiral Lorenzo S. Sabin, USN, was 
designated by CINCPAC to organize Task Force §0, consisting 
of 4l troop and cargo ships and 10 support vessels. Task 
Force 90 was charged with assisting the French, who were 
conducting both sea and air lift, to transport refugees 
from Haiphong to reception centers at Saigon and Cap 
St. Jacques. 2 

United States officers found the staging areas at Hanoi, 
Haiduong, and Haiphong in a state of confusion and disorgan- 
ization. Swarms of refugees Jammed tent cities, public 
buildings, and even the streets. Sanitary conditions were 
deplorable. Viet Minh agents used all manner of tactics to 
induce or compel the emigrants to return to their homes. 
Communist photographers patrolled the beaches, photographing 
what one American described as the French "herding oper- 
ation." French officers showed great reluctance to cooper- 
ate with the Americans. Admiral Sabin was denied permission 


1. (S) Msg, Saigon 458 to State, 5 Aug 54, DA IN 76895. 

2. (u) "Exodus Report on a Voluntary Mass Flight to 
Freedom, VIet-Nam, 1954, " Dept of State Bulletin, 5 Feb 55, 
pp. 223-224. Hereafter cited as Exodus Eeport . 


to send a communications team ashore unless It were Inte- 
grated into the French Army, and United States medical 
officers were unable to secure an audience with represent- 
T^d^?n° f f the 4 .? renC p medlcal service to discuss preventive 
medicine for the refugees. One French officer, with" more 
candor than discretion, advised a US observer tliat "You 
people have the Job of supplying the money and the ships. 

tel1 us how to run our end of the show. 
We will run it the way we think best. "3 

a J' the reception centers about Saigon were 
somewhat better than in the staging areas. A Joint US- 

head <P ar ters was established to coordinate 
refugee activities, and the development of reception centers 
was undertaken as a Joint enterprise. France and the United 
States, supplied large quantities of tentage, and messing, 
sanitary, and hospital facilities, as well as supervisory 
personnel. The South Vietnamese, for their part, furnished 
military units to be used as labor battalions. A number of 
0 S sanlz f tjLo ns assisted greatly at all stages 
of the effort. Expansion of the centers, however, failed 
to keep pace with the influx of immigrants, owing mainly to 
South Vietnamese vacillation and incompetence, rotation of 
personnel, and differences between the VNA and the Saigon 
government. The planned resettlement of refugees also 
lagged, thereby contributing to the congestion at the 
Sh?fK tl0n ^ e J? ters ‘ Effectlve and extensive land reform, 

would have absorbed most of the immigrants, becam4 an 
impossibility as the Diem-Hinh conflict delayed the pacifi- 

nishSS Althou S h 30,000 Tonkinese had been estab- 

lished as farmers on uncultivated lands in Bien Hoa by 14 
of the refugees settle down to 
months of waiting in the reception camps. 4 

^ e Pr ench employed their entire naval force in indo- 
^o 1 ? At? °S t evacuation of refugees. In addition 

30^ c -47s of the French Air Force were used to evacuate 

eraSS??r The flrs ? US v |ssel to participate directly began 
evacuating personnel on 16 August. During August, the peak 


Trip Ti ^!o J ch?^;» W io‘-A^ a If r to CIN0PAC ’ ,,Report on 
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month for evacuation, 177,000 persons were carried southward 
to Saigon. The flow began dropping off in September with 

155.000 civilian ana military personnel being evacuated 
during that month. The United States Military Attache at 
Saigon ascribed this, diminution to Viet Minh terror tactics 
and the inadequacy of the reception and relocation program 
at Saigon. luring November the number of evacuees dropped 

*.<% 65,000. Nevertheless, by 20 November a total of 473,000 

persons had been recorded leaving North Vietnam. This did 
not include many thousands of Vietnamese who, out of fear 
of Viet Minh reprisals, had walked southward across the 
17th Parallel. 5 

The evacuation of refugees continued until 16 May 1955 
when the closure of Haiphong officially terminated Operation 
Exodus. Between August 1954 and May 1955, a total of 

620.000 refugees had elected to leave the communist north 
for an uncertain future in the south. Most of these were 
Roman Catholics likely to be singled out for persecution if 
they had remained. Approximately half of the emigrants 
were moved to the south by the US Navy, and, in all. Task 
Force 90 transported 304,704 refugees, 68,727 tons of cargo, 
and 8,114 vehicles. 0 

The total number of' refugees would doubtless have been 
much higher but for the terroristic tactics consistently 
applied by the Viet Minh to would-be emigrants throughout 

flj| the entire 300-day period. Intimidation of refugees by the 

Viet Minh led to widespread sentiment in the free world for 
extending the truce deadline beyond 18 May 1955 . The South 
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5* (s ) 0CB Status Report, "Indochina Economic and 
Financial Programs," 3 Nov 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 
86. (S) Msg, USARMA Saigon MG-815-54 to DA, 12 Oct 54, 

DA IN 91346, same file. (C) Memo, COMAMPHIBSQDN ONE to 
AIM Radford, "Statistical Summary Indochina Evacuation," 

20 Dec 54. 

6. (S) OCB Report, "Detailed Development of Major 
Actions Relating to ’U.S. Objectives and Courses -of Action 
with Respect to Southeast Asia 1 (NSC 5405.) and Portions of 
NSC 5429/5 from March 16 through November 16, 1955," 29 Nov 
55; (S) OCB Report, "Progress Report on 'U.S. Objectives and 
Courses of Action with Respect to Southeast Asia' (NSC 5405) 
and Portions of NSC 5429/5,” 29 Nov 55; CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) (2) sec 16. 
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Vietnamese^ delegation to the Bandung Conference discussed 

^ W±t ^ th \ V i et ^'delegation, and early in May 
Prime Minister Diem had brought the matter to the attention 
bfH S ? C ? etar X State Dulles. In the meantime. General Ely 
had informed the Canadian member of the International 

^ n Jf’° 1 oon in ? iSS ' 10n , t 5 a 5 France strongly favored an extension 
of the 300-day period to compensate for the policy of 
“ ctl - employed" by the Viet Minh. Finally, Sir Anthony 
Eden, co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference, broached the 
P, 0 ?? 1 ? to hls opposite number, Soviet Foreign Minister 
rnib SX* DRV proved receptive, probably because Ho Chi 

Minh hoped that the principle of freedom of movement might . 
^ 6 ? Pa 2 6d include freedom of circulation between zones 
and lead eventually to .cultural and economic exchanges, which 
the communist press and radio had been advocating for several 
months. Freedom of movement would greatly enhance oppor- 
f° r J^ filtratlon and subversion of South Vietnam. 
Accordingly, the DRV agreed on 20 May to extend the deadline 
for one month, and subsequently allowed the date again to 

£ 01>ward ' t 5 is tlme to 20 July 1955. Although these 
concessions were not accompanied by relaxation of Viet Minh 
821 ® stimated - 150,000 more refugees left North 
^etnam after «he closure of Haiphong. According to a 
Department of State .estimate approximately 900,000 refugees 
eventually made their way to South Vietnam.? S 

Evacuation of MDAP Equipment 

The question of MDAP equipment shipped to Tonkin for 
use by French Union Forces during the war had caused much 
o^cials, including Congressmen, who feared 
qua r^ities 02 _r might fall into the hands of the Viet 
Th i S concerr - nad been heightened by evidence that 
l L* rench n er f * 0t . carr y in S out the evacuation program in 
a manner calculated po ensure removal of the material by 


~~ T. (S j Msg, Saigon 3726 to State, 5 May 55 ( c ) Msgs 

Saigon 5146 to State, 9 May 55; 5239, 13 May 55. (LOU) ’ 
Msg, Saigon 5679 to State, 6 Jun 55. (s) Msg, Hanoi’ 1345 

£5 S £ at ®' f 2 T !^ y c I 5 * M T,j f es ' 21 Ma 'y 55, p. 5; 23 May 
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the end of the 300. days. The United States expressed its 
apprehension to the French during the Smith-La Chambre talks 
in September 1954. On this and subsequent occasions, the ' 
French promised that no US equipment would be left in 
Haiphong for the Viet Minh, and they were able to make good 
their promise. ebruary 1955, all large items of military 

equipment had been onipped to Saigon. 8 

General O' Daniel reported in March that equipment with an 
acquisitxon cost of almost $206. million had been recovered 
from Tonkin and stockpiled in South Vietnam. The United 
States planned to distribute most of this to Vietnamese, 
Cambodian, and Laotian troops, and ship the remainder to 
other recipients of MDAP aid in the Far East. This could 
not be done, however, until the French completed an inventory 
the excess equipment. As French accounting, storage 
and distribution procedures left much to be desired, the 
inventory proved to be a time-consuming operation. But the 
MAAG preferred accuracy to speed, and did not attempt to 
rush the French . ? 

One category of equipment still remained in Haiphong, 
and the French appeared to be making no effort to remove it. 
This was “he heavy machinery, financed by the Foreign Oper- 
ations Acministration (FOA), in the Hon Gay coal mines. 

General Ely had repeatedly assured the United States that 
this equipment would not be left behind when the French 
evacuated Tonkin. But General Ely was also under instructions 
to do nothing that might provoke trouble with the Viet Minh, 
and the French feared that the Viet Minh would not permit 
the equipment to be evacuated peacefully. So they procrasti- 
nated, and the United States was confronted with the unpleas- 
ant prospect of US-financed equipment providing fuel and 
power for communist industry. But General Ely had given his 
word. While Paris gave US diplomats qualified promises and 
talked in ambiguous legalities, the General boldly began to 
evacuate the machinery. The first items were dis man tled and 


8 « (S) Msg, CHMAAG Indochina MG 0022 B to OSD, 10 Jan 
55, DA IN 110057, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 1. (S) 

Msg, Saigon 2759 to State, 15 Jan 55. 

9- (S) Memo, Dep ASD(ISA) to CJCS, "MDAP Equipment in 
Indochina/' 30 Jun 55. 
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shipped to Saigon early in Februaryy-and^the operation .was 
completed on 2 8 March . 10 r ~ - • ,i.-> v 


French Industry Leaves Tonkin 

A partial explanation of the dilatory French approach 
to the evacuation of industrial equipment lay in the fact 
•that they hoped to retain their commercial interests in North 
Vietnam following the withdrawal of their military forces. 

The, "Sainteny policy 1 ' of maintaining the economic, industrial, 
and cultural presence of France in the north, begun under 
Mendes -France, had also been adopted by thejFaure government. 
Paris had attempted to persuade French companies to remain 
in the north and operate under the communist regime, but 
these firms had refused to carry on without certain financial 
guarantees that the French Government was unwilling to pro- 
vide. After some consideration of a proposal to persuade Ho 
Chi Minh to internationalize Haiphong and exempt French 
industry and shipping from regulation by the’ DRV, Sainteny 
induced the French Government to try to plan for mixed 
French-Viet Minh companies. According to Sainteny* s formula, 
French industry in Haiphong, after the transfer of the 
enclave in May, would cede its physical properties to the 
Viet Minh. A new corporate ownership would be formed in 
which the DRV had controlling interest. The remaining 
interest would be divided between the French Government and 
the private French industrialists concerned. Sainteny* s 
mission in Hanoi was authorized to begin negotiations with 
Ho Chi Minh for establishing a pilot project to test the 
feasibility of this proposal. The firm selected was 
Charbonnages du Tonkin, which administered the Hon Gay coal 
mines containing the US-financed machinery. 1 

The French tr: ad to convince the United States that 
this proposal was actually in the interest of the free world. 
If the French withdrew from the enterprise, the Foreign 


10 * (S) Msgs, Saigon 2759 to State, 15 Jan 55 ; 2874, 

21 Jan 55 ; 4159, 28 Mar 55- (C) Msg, Saigon 3355 to State, 
12 Feb 55. (S) Msg, Paris 5565 to State, 23 Feb 55 . 

11. (S) Msgs, Paris 2883 to State, 7 Jan 55; 3091 , 21 
Jan 55. (c) Msg, Paris 33°6 to State, 7 Feb 55. (S) Msg, 

Saigon 2985 to State, 27 Jan 55. 




Chinese or. other communist technicians 
?£ U 1 t? 1)6 ? roUgh ? ln to °P erate the French installations, if 
rema **? e ?' however, Ho«s dependence on the com- 
-munist bloc would be lessened. As an official of the US 
Embassy in Paris pointed out, the French had not yet given 

ERV C0Uld be ' b « - 

° ff £ cia ;f s ' the French approach in general, and 
wiShful particular ^ seemed to be based more on 

than on a realls tic appraisal of past experi. 
the c °™ m jpists. Apart from this consideration 
the US Government believed that- Saint eny 1 s proposal ’ 
to work with the communist north contradicted French Dro- 

5n!ted n ItaLj U f??f f0I \ tbe government InlSlSn® The 

"~;® d Statas a £ so concluded that mixed companies could not 
qualify as western installations," for which special 

? nS yff S 4 .? ade to the embar S° on trade in strategic 
SfJv 1 *? 1 ?*,* 1 ® 1 the COInmuni st countries of the Far East 
Without US support, French- DRV companies could not hope to 
secure permission to import strategic materials essential 
to their operations. Furthermore, Ho Chi Minh, in negoti- 
atlons with Sainteny and representatives of Charbonnages 
du Tonkin, had demanded 95 percent interest in the mixed 

direntir^ har( 31y appealed to the Charbonnages 

directors. To the disappointment of the authorities in 
Paris, Charbonnages du Tonkin therefore refused to continue 
?£® r j£ lons ; Accordingly, the company concluded arrangements 
for the sale of its installations and equipment to the DRV, 
thus setting an example soon followed by the other French 
concerns in the Haiphong area. As a result, the Foreign 

i ?£ omed the United States that France had decided to 
abandon the project for maintaining French business in 
Tonkin. When the DRV took over Haiphong in May, no French 
industry and very few French technicians remained. 13 


IeT 5 |! State * 11 Feb 55 ‘ (S) »«* 

, occ l 3 -J C l Ms f^ State 28 ^ 6 to Paris, 11 Feb 55; Saigon 
?v 5 ^£°^ ta £^o 12 -. b 55 * f?) Ks Z s > Pa 1 * 18 3582 to State, 

17 Feb 55; 4263, 1 Apr 55 ; 4409, 12 Apr 55 . 
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Reconstruction and Expansion - of .the Agricultural Economy 

th f densely populated areas in the world 

North Vietnam has historically been a food Trice) deficit* 
Prom the outset the DRV was determLi??o de?£op an 
agricultural self-sufficiency that would free it from 

war?hfuit?L?f J? uroe !- 4 . Alth °*& collectivization 
' ^ ^timate objective of the DRV* s economic programs 

not adhere blindly to communist dogma. The 
S ±VlZ Jj l0n , 0f ag niculture initially at leaft was 
pursued cautiously, if firmly .14 

. good readon to proceed with care. The war 
France had seriously disrupted the already marginal 

hid t ? e ^ north ^d the Geneva settlement 

had interrupted the importation of rice from the south. 

the si Jr uatlon grew even worse with the failure of 
Cr S P * ^spi^a 100,000 tons of rice supplied by 

tJn« 5 C ?i n ?o^A 0 J th ' 7 ni e S nam,S rice deficit jumped from 200,000 
tons in 1954 to 700,000 tons in 1955. The DRV blamed f-Ao 

in n pe^ar? 1 lQ^ f ° r "f ab ° ta e ln S agricultural reforms,” and 

bruary 1955 instituted rationing and controls But manv 
areas of Tonkin continued to suffer Scute f ood shortaSs 7 
and rice prices doubled in Hanoi. snoruages, 

_ . . Although an extensive land reform program was launched 

fcaX Heaw^^ Ued *2 abS ° rb 40 P a ^ent g of 
utput. Heavy saxes and inventory taxes were damned on 
merchants, and the scope of private trade diminished as the 


7 14 • William Kaye, "A Bowl of Rice Divided: The 

Y ietr ?am, " P. J. Honey (ed.). North Vietnam 

jbday. Profile o f a Communist Satelli te (1962T7 ~d — WE 

James Price Gittinger, "Communist Land Policy in North 
Vietnam, Far Eastern Survey , August 1959, n 11"R Donald 
^ nC ^r. er * • ^fig-,f nanclpatlon ~ of French Indo-China (1961), 
pp. joo, 372-373^ -"'or a discussion of DRV oolicv of inde- 

pendence,^ see, Harold C. Hin-ton, China's Relations with 

^T ~ SpendenIe et sSe P * 17 -For its program of economic 

t„r?? ende * ce ' see M - M - Avsenev, The Democratic Renublic of 

and F oreign Tr acle ~ ' ( Joint Fubllca/hi ons ^ 

nesearch Service; ^jLeningrad: 1550), p. 168. V 


government began to take over all commercial intercourse. 
Plight of foreign business and technicians forced even 
greater reliance on imports, and enlarged the chronic 
deficit in the balance of payments of the 'Tonkin region. 
Depreciation of currency and forced labor added to the 
problems of the regime and burdens of the populace. 

At the end of the DRV' s first year in power, US intel- 
ligence officials found it difficult to assess the character 
and intensity of resistance within North Vietnam. The 
evidence available indicated that, despite governmental 
oppression and depressed living standards, discontent was 
not finding expression in organized opposition to the regime. 
The people saw that the government was strong, cohesive, and 
prepared to crush any opposition with complete ruthlessness. 
Further, for the most part they retained respect for the 
Viet Minh as the nationalist movement that had expelled the 
hated French. 15. 

One area in which the DRV could make considerable 
progress without fear of popular resentment was in the matter 
of rehabilitation of unproductive land. During 1955-1956, 
while the other phases of the agricultural program stumbled 
along, efforts at land rehabilitation were vigorously and 
successfully pursued, with the result that by the end of 
1956, 85 percent of the arable land in the north was under 
cultivation, a 15 percent increase over the previous year.lo 

The other major element of the regime’s agricultural 
program was the distribution of the property of large land- 
owners (church and communal land was included) among the 
landless agricultural workers. The fact that there was 
apparently no great economic need in the north for redistri- 
bution suggests that the regime’s program was carried out 
for political or propaganda purposes. During the long years 
of revolution, the Viet Minh had claimed that land reform 
would be one of the benefits which would result from the 
explusion of the French, and had gone so far as to carry out 


15. (S) NIEs 63.1-55, 19 Jul 55; 10-55, 12 Apr 55- (J 
Msgs, Saigon 3637 to State, 4 Mar. 55; 2159, 20 Nov 55; 
Hanoi. 4 to State, 1 Jul 55. 

16. Theodore Shabad, "Economic Developments in North 
Vietnam," Pacific Affairs, March 1958, pp. 45, 51. 
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some reforms in the area under, its control. These "campaign 
promises were especially significant in the south where, the 
existence of large individual holdings and absentee ownership 
made land reform particularly ■ appealing to the southern 

Unlike the situation in the south, the pattern 
of land ownership in the north had. for many years been 
characterized by large numbers of small owner-operated farms, 
and relatively little absentee ownership. Only about 17 
percent of the total area under cultivation in the north was 
2 **}? ap large properties," i.e., more than 3.6 hectares. 
Redistribution would, however, set the stage for the 
socialization of agriculture, and by destroying the small 
class of large landowners the regime would, it was hoped 
eliminate the primary potential source of resistance to 

o?“he Ct rlStStuWon?? 7 a SeMe ° f loyalty ±D recipients 

{ During its first year in power (1954-1955) the DRV did 
not press land redistribution, because, apparently, it did 
not want to tamper with an operating system. . Moreover, the 
go-slow formula of the first year may have in part reflected 
the regime's desire not to appear extremist in the eyes of 
the west or of the peasants of South Vietnam, in 1955 , how- 
e r^ a Natlonal Planning Board, established with the help 
01 Chinese and Soviet personnel, announced the first of two 
annual plans which were to begin the transformation of 
agriculture in the north. A special cadre drawn from, and 
responsible to, the Lao Dong (communist) Party was created 
to Implement the redistribution program. Several People's 
Courts— groups of local Inhabitants drawn together to 
suggest landowner classifications for their neighbors arid 
to judge the merits of the classifications assigned — were 
established. These groups, however, often degenerated into 
vehicles for the satisfaction of personal grudges or selfish 
claims. Other injustices stemmed from the fact that the 
land held by people who could fairly be classified as "large 
owners was, when divided, insufficient to give the large 


“ 1Y . GIttinger, Communist Land Policy in North Vietnam," 
Avsenev, The Democratic Republic of Vietnam, • Economy 
and Foreign Trade, pp. 27, 109. Bernard Fall, The Viet Minh 

Regime, Government and Administra tion in the Dem ocratic 

RepuDllc riytpb), p. 117. — 
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number of eligible recipients more than token accessions. 

By. the summer of 1956 it was apparent that the new program 
of agrarian reform was arousing widespread dissatisfaction 
and open opposition from the peasantry. Corrective measures 
were applied by the -DKV but they came too late to prevent 
in November 19 r , a rebellion- in Ho Chi Minh's native 
province, Nghe 

Despite th .• setback caused by the peasant opposition 
and rebellion the land reform program was basically completed 
by October 1956. The "landlord class" was virtually elimi- 
nated, and the pattern of small owner-operated farms was 
expanded to encompass almost the entire agricultural economy. 

Subsequently, the regime initiated a series of steps to 
encourage the peasants to Join one of several programs that 
were ultimately to result in the socialization of agriculture. 
These steps included manpower exchange teams, cooperatives, 
and, finally, collective farms. The regime moved cautiously 
in its socialization program up to the end of 1957, then 
launched a concerted drive to collectivize agriculture. One 
year later 65 percent of the peasants in NVN had been organ- 
ized into manpower-exchange teams and by mid-1960 more than 
half of NVN's peasant households were enrolled in the agri- 
cultural producer cooperatives. The stage had been set for 
complete collectivization of agriculture, but this would not 
be accomplished for some time to come. 19 

The DRV made considerable progress in its effort to 
achieve agricultural self-sufficiency. During this period 
the DRV succeeded in increasing total rice production, mostly 
through the reclamation of arable land, to the point where 
it exceeded the production of any year before Geneva. Rice 
production enable the regime, for the first time in. the 
history of the northern region of Vietnam, to export small 
amounts to India and Indonesia. 20 


ISm’or a full discussion of land reform program, see 
Gittinger, "Communist Land Policy in North Vietnam," pp. 117- 
120 . 

19. For material on the stages of collectivization, see 
(C) NIS 43C, sec 6l, pp. 13-15; and sec 60, p. 4. 

20. fhabad, "Economic Developments in North Vietnam," 

'PP'- 47-48 Kaye, "A Bowl of Rice Divided: The Economy of 

North Vietnam," p. 116. 
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, nn<3n ^ s P r ° 6ress was scarcely apparent to the Vietnamese 
consumer, however. Although the DRV had managed to increase 
nniv P ?? d Uf? lon substantially, the annual ration remained 
only slightly more than the 300 kilograms declared by the 
regime to be the minimum requirement. Moreover, the variety 
of. the diet was still substandard even by the low standards 
of pre -World War II Indochina. 21 . 

* he actlvltl ®s of the DRV in the field of 
agriculture helped. the people of North Vietnam achieve at 
* su 5 8:Ls Jence level diet in the face of adverse con- 
ditions . In addition, the DRV' s agricultural program 
succeeded in reconstructing and developing the agricultural 
economy to the point where it promised to make the north 
K d ?if? den J imports. Finally, the regime laid the 

ttqqS s °oialization of agriculture. In contrast to 
both the USS.R and Communist China, the DRV seemed to have 
begun its national planning with full attention to the basic 
importance of agriculture in its economy., in a further 

from th J Soviet agricultural system, which called 
for the increase in agricultural output per worker through 
p J annin S called for programs of food 
production that capitalized on the abundance of its manpower 
and made allowance for the limitations of its industrial 
capacity. In its national planning the regime demonstrated 
a _ pragmatism and flexibility well suited to the difficult 
situation which it faced. 22 

R econstruction and Expansion of the Industrial Economy 

_ . order to complete the base on which it hoped to build 

?r^ V i= at 7 e ?y onomy { the regime sought to complement its efforts 
o^ a f r ic? lture with a program of industrial reconstruction 
and development: It was hoped that the products of a revived 

a ™J. expanded industrial plant would contribute to the develop- 

with eLo5t n o^n5?if" SUff i? i K ncy and supply North Vietnam 
with export commodities, which would be traded for products 
that could not be produced domestically. P 


~ 21 . , Shabad, "Economic Developments in North Vietnam, 

pp . 40 - 47 • 
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rhe industrial resources of North Vietnam, though sub- 
stantial when compared with those available in the south, did 
not qualify the north as an industrialized area. Although 
shore were large numbers of handicraftsmen and some light 
industry, the few existing large industries were engaged al- 
most exclusively in the extraction of raw materials. North 
Vietnam's natural endowments presented a brighter picture 
S 0 * the future: it had the only known major coal' basin in 

Southeast Asia and had a potential for the production of 
cotton, rubber, and other ’’industrial crops. ”23 

Industrial recovery and development in the north, in 
conformity with the regime’s socialist orientation, was 
planned and controlled by the government. Except for the 
.Larger foreign holdings, many of which had been appropriated 
outright, the regime confined itself to the use of indirect 
methods to guide industry. It did this by controlling the 
distribution of raw materials and imported goods, and by 
insuring a market for products at a favorable price through 
government purchases. The regime was also able to affect 
the course of industrial development through the granting 
or withholding of government loans. These controls were 
exercised by the governmental apparatus pursuant to programs 
set forth by the Central Planning Commission, which was 
established late in 1955.25 

In line with its general policy of subordinating 
ideology to practicality in order to encourage the swiftest 
possible economic recovery, the regime made little effort 
during the reconstruction period to socialize the nation’s 
light industries and handicrafts . Although the regime began 
reconstructing the large enterprises left by the French, 
more benefit was expected in the immediate postwar period 
xrom the light industries and handicrafts because their 
recovery could be accomplished quickly and at a small cost, 
and their reconstruction required little technical skill or 

23. P.H.M. Jones, "The Industry of North Vietnam," Far 

Eastern Economic Review , 22 Sep 60. (C) NIS 43C, sec 60“ 
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capital. Further, the light industries produced essential 
consumer goods arid materials needed in the agricultural 
recovery program, thus reducing the need to import them and 
freeing more of the country's foreign exchange for the pur- 
chase of industrial equipment that could not be produced 
domesticaily. Nevertheless, by expanding its productive 
ia« aC 4 i the state sector, confined almost entirely to the 

jj dus j rles * increased its share of the total industrial 
Vietnam^ ^"total £ %%% %■* 1956 to ^6 percent of North" 1 " 1 
& 

Agriculture and Industry: The Three Year Plan and After; 

, terror and confusion following the agricultural 

1 ?, 1956 had u P set farming, and caused a serious' 
setback in the rehabilitation and industrial reconstruction 
program begun in 1954. A breathing space had clearly been 
needed; thus in 1956 and 1957 the DRV had inaugurated modest 
one year Plans. By 1958 , however, the DRV apparently believed 
of thJ Sa 5? d ?° me to expand its control and the modernization .. 
v at± S? S In !958 it launched a well publicized 

mi an ? lth am titious targets for agriculture and 
industry. The plan called for a substantial increase in 

a £? ln ^strial production, aiming in the first 
to achieve an adequate food supply and greater 
S ln the second to !ay the foundations for 

1 ?S US ™ a n iZ f d stat e. Consonant with Marxist 
d ? C ? r J ne Z DRV looked ultimately to achieving a high degree 
?Q 4 n ?SS r ^ 1Zatl0 ?X realistically had to c^fede in 

scarcdt y of technical and managerial skills 
? he country would have to depend on exporting 
agricultura! and mineral raw materials in exchange for & 

a ? d equipment. Thus the primary aim of the Three 
^ J ncrease Production of food through the 

expioitation of Nor oh Vietnam's abundant human resources in 
rne slow process toward modern industrialization 26 


.Vietnam, . 
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The Three Year Plan had a political as well as an 
economic aim; state control was to be extended over a wide 
range of economic activities. In particular, agricultural 
•producers* cooperatives, i.e., collectives, were to be estab- 
lished on a large scale and government control was to be 
extended in industry by transfe ■’ing private and ir. xed 
?£! e ^ 1Se S to , th f socl alist economy." Ry the end' of i960 
P r ivate industry and commerce had been trans- 
formed into Joint-stock companies run for the state bv their 
former owners. The state owned nine-tenths of all industrv 
and commerce and four-fifths of all transport. Approximately 
three-quarters of all petty traders and artisans had been. 

in s^ate-controlled cooperatives . 27 in February 
I960 Hanoi announced that within the year it hoped to complete 
the grouping of peasants and handicraft workers into semi-, 
socialist cooperatives and complete the transformation of 
private industry and commerce in the form of Joint state- 
private ownership of enterprises."28 

, . The DRV continued to emphasize economic rehabilitation 

during the 1960s. At the opening meeting of the Third 
National Congress of the Lao Dong Party on 5 September i960, 

1 ^ Duan, a member of the Political Bureau, proclaimed the 
inauguration of the Five Year Plan to begin in 1961. By this 
new plan the DRV hoped to increase the total value of 
industrial output 148 percent and agricultural output 96 
percent. Once again the emphasis was on agriculture as the 
basis of industrial growth . 29 a major feature of the Five 
Y ?fL Plan was socialization of agriculture and the rapid 

P riva te farm. Despite their traditional 
attachment to private land, the peasant landlords, faced with 
uneconomical plots, a scarcity of draft animals, and the high 
delivery quotas of the Five Year Plan, in increasing numbers 
began enlisting in the Work Exchange Teams, the basic units 
of the state’s agricultural cooperative system. By the end 
of I960 the cooperatives included 85 percent of all farming 
families, and 99 percent of all crops were being produced on 
these cooperatives. The cooperatives were reorganized in 
March 1963 and the percentage of all farming families inched 
up to 87 . 7 . These impressive statistics notwithstanding. 


- ! 
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the DRV still faced a basic dilemma. With a population 
increase of 3.5 percent per year, food production had to 

leas £ 200 tons a year to feed the people of 
tn ? m * E n n i hQ °P tlmlstic figures in the Five Year 
Plan did not provide for such increases. 30 

The DRV Government 

.*. I 5 addlt ion to its- efforts in the fields of agriculture 
the DRV worked in the years after Geneva toward 
the imposition and consolidation of its political control 
over the north. To this end the Communist Party and the 
governmental structure were reshaped and strengthened, ihe 
s ? reamline its governmental control apparatus 
and widen its political base, for in spite of its nearly 
quarter-million membership in 1954 , the party was weak in 

suffering from its essentially urban orientation. 
To avoid the danger of exclusive reliance on one segment of 
the population, it worked to incorporate into its leadership 
prominent communist officials from South Vietnam as well as P 
new members from the army and ethnic minorities . 31 With the 
^■f a ^ sfer ? f the last , French-held enclave to the DRV, North 

behlnd the Bamboo Curtain. As the DRV gained 
wider and tighter control of the country, it acquired more 

state 01 * 6 ° f the dlstinctive trappings of the communist police 

Tna 1 nt S T 1 bb % bat T e TC s P rin S 1 955> Consul Thomas Corcoran, who 
?+ he US c ° nsulate in Hanoi, reported that the 
An P ef?iM^? submitting readily to communist regimentation. 
An efficient dIocx leader system had been installed to mobilize 
^he population * or parades and demonstrations. Flags, banners, 
and posters, whxch depicted the current party line and 
The^RV^S anti-America fevor, were in evidence everywhere. 

mad® lav J sh and conspicuous use of sentries and 
patrols, although there was little danger to the security of 
t de 6 ree of police surveillance, farcical 
people s court trials, Stakhanovite competitions, self- 
criticism by civil servants, and "brain -washing” of political 
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prisoners marked the conversion of Hanoi from a bastion of 
French colonialism to the showcase of Vietnamese communism. 32 

' Although the constitution promulgated by Ho Chi Minh 
in 1946 placed supreme authority in the National Assembly, 
a.H important domestic policie' actually were framed by the 
politburo of the party. Morei er, close liaison between 
party and government was assured by the party’s virtual 
monopoly of key positions at all levels of government. The 
party leaders centralized governmental authority and reduced 
the administrative flexibility and local autonomy required 
by wartime conditions. For example, the wartime administra- 
tive ’’interzones " between the central government aind the 
provinces and municipalities were abolished, and the DRV 
created three ’’autonomous regions,” ostensibly for the 
purpose of providing ethnic minorities with some cultural and 
political autonomy, but in fact for facilitating party and 
government control of these minorities. 

Supreme leadership of the DRV remained in the hands of 
Ho Chi Minh and a small party coterie. Except for a well- 
publicized trip to Peking and Moscow in 1954, Ho appeared less 
frequently in the international spotlight, but US intelli- 
gence officials believed that because of his great popular 
appeal as a symbol of Vietnamese nationalism he remained the 
ultimate authority. With the victory of Dien Bien Phu behind 
him, the DRV’ s military commander, Vo Nguyen Glap, appeared to 
)M| assume greater importance and responsibility in the DRV hier- 

archy.' Even more evident was the rise of Pham Van Dong, 
appointed Foreign Minister in 1954 and Prime Minister the 
next year. 

Unlike the Communist Party, the Vietnamese People’s 
Army (VPA) was always br.adly based, and Vo Nguyen Giap’s 
large, well-trained, and well-equipped force was of major 
importance in spreading communist authority throughout the 
country. More secure in its national position, the army 
was able to execute harsh and unpopular policies. Recruited 
chiefly among the peasantry, and to a lesser extent from the 
cities and even from the upland minorities, the VPA 
numbered an estimated 240,000 soldiers in mid- 1955 , an 
increase of 60,000 over pre-Geneva figures. United States 
intelligence officials in 1963 estimated the VPA strength at 
380,000 troops, including militia forces of 100,000. The 
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array was organized into 14 infantry divisions and one. 
artillery division with service and support elements. Large 
' an 5 “terlel/ imported from Communist ‘ 

China in violation of the Geneva Agreements, resulted in 
greatly increased firepower and mobility. Intensive train- 
£$f P f? gramS had been car ried out to improve military 
™! CtlVene ! S and insure political loyalty. The US intelli- 
VPA S«? S SS? ieS i‘ JUdSed v? hatj ±n the event of hostilities, the 
Vietnam of maintaining control over North 

ta^^fnno^ S 1 ! 0 it defeating any combination of the mili- 
f °F ces . °£ South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. Of 

gS £ n bhe p f£ lod the Sino-Soviet 

ra , f act that Giap, the VPA strong -man was out- 

spokenly hostile toward the Chinese. In fact^Giap’s agents 
were reported actively engaged In gathering military intelli 
gence inside China in the Interest of DRV security 33 

The Opposition 

oor, < =^T , ?So£f Slni f hampered In its program of political 

b7 the P e rslstent and mounting opposition of 

but hoa tL f ^ h r f?^' p ^r rS ' Were un ° rsanized ' 

it, JJfw?^ be ^V ee !^ ns support shortly after 

Its. establishment In 1945 and registered some early success 
1 55 gel ^ to bhe nationalistic character of Ho's govem- 
«E iJ'K? t vatlc f n , sranted di P loma bic recognition ?o 
thl Sv Sd 1 95?- however, relations between 

the DRV and the Catnolic population deteriorated. Shocked 
by 4.i? e scale of Catholic emigration following the Geneva 
co^uSit?^ t ^ ^RV o rdC ped more liberal treftment of Catholic 
communities, but petty officials Ignored these instructions 
and provoked further evacuations. The DRV resorted to 
harassments and finally was forced to halt the Catholic 

P^,^ nChed an intensive propag^da Campaign , 

Infiltrated Catholic communities, and employed a varietv of 
£? S o?^ ? ttra f tbe laity into state-sponso?ed aSivlties 

£? unde 5 TOine th e authority and prestige of the 
ierarchy. At the same time- the regime arrested 
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native priests, expeJ ] ed some French clergy, and used miJi- 
! orc ? to ^PP^s riots in Catholic villages. Although 
Ihn church managed to retain its national organization • 
pressures, its membership ceased expanding, 
and its ability to resist further DRV pressure declined? 

thor has claimed that Catholic migration to the south 
it *£? advantage of the DRV, as the French had argued 

it wouid. The exodus freed land- for redistribution and 
eliminated potential trouble-makers .34 

_ < °nly loosely organized. North Vietnam's tribal communi- 
th ? most part in strategic border regions, 
anlmoslty tQ ward the Vietnamese and 
current hostility toward the political consolidation of their 

n£2^?? dei ^ the P 117 * The DRV trled to mitigate tribal 

by es tablishing the autonomous regions; it had 
xinally to resort to armed force to suppress resistance. 
Lacking economic resources and adequate organization, the 

TP? f? rced ^ to llmlt their resistance to sporadic 
guerrilla activity and passive opposition to the regime's 
attempts to establish its political control, in 1956 the 
slnce the Vietnam Agreement more 
than 3°° bandits had been killed and some 5,700 captured 
in minority areas. 35 * 

, , The nation's intellectuals, although less organized 
than either the Catholic or tribal minorities, were potenti- 
ally more dangerous to the regime, in 1956, emulating Mao 
s 5 Undred Plowers " movement, the DRV announced 
that it would permit different "tendencies," .the freedom to 
discuss and argue political and cultural topics. In 

P°J;P ls dispensation a group of artists and writers 
in S? b l iShins criticism of the DRV and communism 

in a number of Vietnamese -language publications. Within the 
space of three months, however, the DRV retracted its policy 
of press freedom and smashed the movement, in Mav 1957 the 
government once more relaxed its attitude and permitted 
some writers to publish their material freely, but as a 
result of bitter criticism of governmental policies the 
Journals were once again closed and the "political thinking 
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courses, some recalcitrants were made to re ant othS? 
leading critics were charged with treason Infarces&ld 36 
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succeeded in ending organized resistance, a substantial 
residue of resentment and potential opposition remained. 38 

DRV Foreign Policy, .1954-1960 

_ v!^ C S£ din ?v, to letnam Agreement, the DRV was to be 

no more than the regime in de facto control of North Vietnam 
wofiV 16 re sults of all-Vietnam elections in 1956 that 
would reunite the northern and southern halves of the nation 
But as. soon as the DRV became ensconced in Hanoi it began to’ 
tht ^AL eC . OS S 1Zed s °vereign nation, and by the . end of 1955 
the DRV had taken on the unmistakable cast of a per man ent 
communist regime. 

4- to hasten its economic reconstruction and 

to achieve political unification, the DRV maintained and 

bet ? e ?* r f la tions with certain nations of the West. 
^ ano ^- l°°ked to Prance for economic as well as 
political assistance. Prance was, in fact, the only great 
power that was a signatory to the Geneva Agreements and at 
of effectlve action in South Vietnam, 

S? the economic, and political assets still 

at her disposal ohere. The DRV hoped that Prance, dis- 
appointed and exasperated by the affronts of the Diem gover- 
nment, might gamble on a unified communist Vietnam with the 
hope of maintaining its interests. Prime Minister Pham Van 
fS nS ™ ph f Slzed the s P ecial relationship between Prance and 
the DRV when on 1 January 1955 he declared: "it was with 

you, the French, that we signed the Geneva agreements, and 
it is up to you to see that they are respected. "39 

, bbe f ailure of the Sainteny mission early 

in 3.955, the French for a time continued to enjoy amicable 
relations with the DRV. Once it became clear, however, that 
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France would not grant diplomatic recognition to the* ™ 
permit the establishment of a DRV dipWtic mission X 

r ® la ^°Q S between the two countries rapidly deterlo 
rated. In 1958 Prance permitted the DRV to establish a 
two-man trade delegation In Paris, but like the French 
mission in Hanoi this delegation did not enjoy dipfSmatic 
privileges. Relations worsened in that year when the* tyrv 
held a public spy trial Involving a French ^IsslSn staf?^ 

i?*’ following the suppression o? a DOT trade 

organization operation in Prance in October 1959 the DRV 
began harassing the French mission In Hanoi. I? I960 
traces of French influence remained in North vXtnam.^O 

... , the principal and strongest supporter of South 
Vietnam the United States becamt the target ?or DR? vili-i 

Uni ™ d states for the partition of Vietnam and 
from 1956 on, US intervention in the south was constant! v* 
aS the pr J ncl P le obstacle to reunification The 
1st? WaS co ^J emned as the puppet of the US imperial- 

and c ompat ible S wi th^a 6 nn?t h pala J able to the communist bloc 
ao it Y' th a north-south rapprochement, offering 

tl ~^? eric f nlsm as a national adhesive, and at 

Thus 5£ iK m L^ fUSCat i ns the Geological issue of 'communism 
Thus the US became, and remained, the primary target lsm * 

th?°sta?ii Hanoi's propaganda attacks againS the S Westf and 
took o? S thf f aTl ' Amarlcan demonstrations and exhibits 
™ ?? the features of a concerted DRV program to discredit 
US motives and activities in South Vietnam. ?1 discredit 

at least Wi d^ b ?J eC 5 lled that the United States, initially 
Vietnam^ In* n V * 3X1 policy toward North 

Af^er tne Geneva Conference, US policy planners 

rS iSSi; 

exploltln^avallable^means^to^revent^North^Vietnam^rom 0 ^ 
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the C end n fhS e ???? entl ? incor Porated in the Soviet bloc." In 
.acco^odatlve polL3" prevalled ' 8 ” d th * NSC adopted an 

XM 5j ® uc f® e T d f n g' years, however, little was actually done 
dir>^??v N aff h i Y 1 ? fc: am from the s °vlet bloc. The only 7 policy 
of ‘ attribute:: _e to the NSC decision was the maintenance 

United States S h^5 5* Ha ?°** T* 11 * 011 ^ this Consulate, the 

the northi^n ^ t 2u retain some volce and- inf luence in 

ever that ?b^ nw° f th f'^ tlon - Events soon proved, how- 
ever, that the DRV was inflexibly hostile to the United 

t-inna-fi Th f * ? R Y harassed: the Consulate and its staff con- 

iWo^ 7 irmW^9l 5 D S! ted Stat6S *** n ° Cholce but to olose 

Vietnam^^wninff 6 C J2 SU J? te closed * US policy toward North 
b-T^S nf ? sr f dual ly around to the hard line suggested 

the NSC^a?^ e n in 195h ‘ In September 1956 

« i™? determined that the DRV should be treated as "not 

frCm dLliC2 r Si-h it 3tates should be discouraged 

t^eonSirrfr,J i '' h v t, ^ a S? that the Unit ed States should try 
to contain and subvert the DRV. This policy remained in 

fore? b Snd 0f *5 he Elsenhow er Administration, rein- 

i 958 £? an addl tional NSC decision to "apply, as 
and ac J}ieve US objectives, restrictions onUS exports 

i^eff^St 1 ?^ S d ° n f C f ei P assets similar to those already 
m effect for Communist China and North Korea. "44 * 

miss ions a ^n Sn ? h %? nlt ~ d Kingdom maintained diplomatic 
Trr nndoniLS? 1 a f t f r Canada's membership on the 

™ ioubtediy explained Hanoi's efforts to continue some • 
relationship with that nation. After the cease-firC? toll 
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™<- Ca £ adlan offlclals entered North Vietnam. For the most 
hOW6Ve fi Canadian contacts with the DRV were limited 

Sw o?fIcSL dlseussi "^ carrled on 

As a co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference th^ TTni-f-^ 
Kingdom, although its mission in Hanoi had no official 
status, enjoyed a special relationship in. Hanoi Moreover 

°£ this m±ssl °^ and occasional visits hySitish 
Journalists and parliamentarians seemed to impress some 

delicto Starchy as sometSng m app?oacSng 

recognition of the regime by London When the 6 

DRV^ttitude^hJn *2 de «L the regime f °rmal recognition, the 
unv attitude changed. After mid-1959 DRV nponsranHa 

charging that the British Government had failed to fulfill 
0o^fereSce?^5 ilitieS 2S 2 of the 1954 Geneva 

4.1, After Geneva, the DRV made a special effort to 

t3 ? e neutral countries of Asia and Africa for 

i£sn2fKS??i«. aSpl J a i lons - The DRV worked hard to achieve 

SboS it St ?trt U t fciVate th i fl ’ lendE hip Of its Aslan 
xieignDors. it was largely successful. India Tndnn^ia 

and even Pakistan accorded de facto recognition to thp prv 
and India and Indonesia established ”£S£?es in tentl ’ 
J re ? ler . Nehru and Burmese Premier u Nu made goodwill 

comgtent Viet M^dSe^tiinSt wSVS-SllScttftrtnoe 

i 

in w?nn? a 6 ° f t S e new Afrlcan nations the DRV did not succeed 
acceptance of the Viet Minh regime as the true? 
Vietnamese Government , although it almost auto- 

s la via was d such newly inde P®ndent states. Yugo- 

KfZ l . t] ? e cnl y country proclaiming itself as "neutral" 
S!naSfJ? nae 5 ful1 r ecognltlon to the DRV. Failure ?o achieve 
cognition hy most of the neutral nations did not discourage 
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the DRV from seeking close relations with these countries. 
Informal contacts were established through the various Afro- 
Asian conferences, international youth festivals, and 
professional meetings. United States intelligence sources 
agreed that Ho’s personal magnetism and Hanoi’s continued 
homage to the principles of neutralism succeeded in enlisting 
at least some support for the regime among the neutrals. ^7 

After Geneva, the Viet Minh leaders moved to cement 
relations with the communist bloc. In short order ten com- 
munist 1 countries recognized Ho's government and provided 
accredited diplomatic representation to Hanoi. Relations 
with the USSR and Communist China became particularly close. 
Although North Vietnam was apparently attracted to Moscow 
and Peking for ideological reasons, it was probably drawn 
even more for practical reasons, for after the withdrawal of 
the French the DRV economy was soon in dire need of the 
economic and technical aid that, in the communist bloc, could 
be provided only by the USSR and Communist China. The first 
concrete evidence that such aid would be provided came in 
December 1954, when by the terms of an agreement signed in 
Peking the Chinese Government undertook to provide equipment 
to repair road and rail communications and water conservation 
works throughout North Vietnam and to restore postal and 
telegraph communications between the two countries. Special 
attention was paid to the rail network connecting Hanoi with 
the interior of China, a project of obvious economic and 
military importance to the Chinese communists. According to 
the Hanoi press the first train on the new "intertransport 
system" left Hanoi bound for Pug Siang, China, on 1 August 
1955^8 


The amount and scope of Communist China’s aid to the 
DRV in 1954-1955 grew to such an extent that by mid-1955 some 
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foreign observers were guessing that the DRV had come under 
China's domination. The North Vietnamese army had grown 
I ^ heavily dependent upon Chinese equipment and instructors, I 

and Chinese technicians and trade representatives made such l 

! an impact on the DRV economy that even the usually optimistic H 

l Sainteny remarked to US Consul Corcoran that "it is the * 

Chinese who will replace us here." However, the benefits t 

, that the DRV derived from Communist China's aid did not dispel, ?; 

I apparently, the traditional Vietnamese fear and distrust of * 5 

its northern neighbor. Moreover, a powerful contender for * 

influence in the DRV was now coming on the field. ^9 j 

I Early in 1955 the food situation in North Vietnam had 1 

become critical. Ey summer the situation was so grave that * 

; the Hanoi government apparently decided to appeal to its | 

j Soviet as well as Chinese friends for help. In the s umm er g 

of 1955 Ho Chi Minh appeared hat in hand in Moscow. The 
, Soviets proved generous; and in the succeeding two years the j 

USSR gave the DRV more than $100 million in economic aid and I 

1 sent approximately 1,000 specialists to render technical 

assistance. 5° In addition to this substantial aid, the 
| Soviets provided the DRV with its only source of gasoline, 

1 kerosene, and other • petroleum products. For the DRV, trade 

with the USSR — chiefly Vietnamese tropical products for Soviet 
f machinery — provided not only precious commodities, but also a 

| market for much of the output of North Vietnamese artisans. 51 

By the end of I955 the Soviet presence in the DRV had become 

<K p so pronounced that Ambassador Reinhardt suggested that the 

I USSR might be moving to substitute Soviet for Chinese com- 

1 munist influence in North Vietnam. 52 f 
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Apparently, however, the Vietnamese Communist Party was 
divided in its loyalties to the USSR and China — a division 
that increased as the Slno-Soviet rift deepened. Most of 
the senior Vietnamese communists had been attracted to com- 
munism by the power/- prestige, and example of the Soviet • 
Union. What is - ore, the Soviet Union, unlike- Communist 
China, had no hi .cory of conflict with Vietnam. On the other 
hand, it was in Red China that the majority of them had 
received their political training and their first experience 
of communism. Further, the DRV had been born on Chinese soil, 
and the victory over the French had been due, in substantial 
measure, to Chinese military aid. That Hanoi found dependence 
on either of its powerful friends neither desirable nor 
comfortable was apparent in the fact that after 1955 the DRV 
made a moderately successful effort to increase North Vietnam* s 
trade with other communist nations (30 percent of total trade • 
in 1959 ) and noncommunist countries (7 percent in 1959).53 

During the period 1957-1960 the DRV had considerable 
success in maintaining comparative freedom of action. 

Attempting to strike a balance between Moscow and Peking, the 
DRV press paid approximately equal homage to the USSR and 
China, and sometimes referred to "the bloc of socialist 
countries and people's democracies headed by the USSR and 
China. The Sino-Indian border dispute is a case in point. 
The US Ambassador in Saigon reported in November 1959 that 
the DRV, which heretofore had remained silent on this question, 
apparently was now attempting to steer a middle course between 
the two communist giants. Echoing Khrushchev's 31 October 
speech, the DRV expressed the hope that the dispute would be 
settled by friendly negotiations satisfactory to both sides. 

At the same time Hanoi adopted the Chinese line, that the 
imperialists, using the "divide and rule" technique, were 
trying to sow distrust between the Chinese and Indian peoples. 
The DRV characterized the problem as an "aftermath of 
colonialism. "55 

In summary, after five years in power, the DRV had 
succeeded, with the substantial assistance of the USSR and 


_53. Honey, North Vietnam Today, p. 14. (S) NIS 43C, 

sec 60 , p. 60 - 15 , 

54. Hinton, China's Relations with Burma and Vietnam, 
p. 17. 

55- (C) Msg. Saigon 1809 to State, 28 Nov 59 . 
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Red China, in surmounting its most pressing economic ills 
r. It had also established a tight control over the political 

| social, and cultural life of its populace. In the military 

* sphere, the DRV had enlarged and improved its army into a 
, powerful force capable of defeating any combination of nations 

! ln Southeast Asia. And in the process of building a seemlnelv 

viable communist state, the DRV had managed to maintain a 
surprising degree of independence from its two great, patrons 
With its house in reasonably good order, the DRV now decided! 

I apparently, that the time had come to move on to the achieve- 

ment, by violence, of its often announced goal, a unified 
| Vietnam. 
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CHAPTER VII 

I 

] 

THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM: 1956, A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


By early 1956, Diem had weathered the worst of the 
political storms that had raged through South Vietnam since 
Geneva. He had founded. a republic, negotiated the with- 
drawal of French troops; and was in the process of creating 
the machinery for a democratic government. He had partially 
resettled the refugees from North Vietnam, and had launched 
various social and economic programs. Reporting to the 
National Security Council in March 1956 , on Hem’s progress 
the Operations Coordinating Board (OCB) observed that for 
the first time in Vietnam "there is a degree of stability 
which may permit implementation of reforms and some long- 
range planning in US programs." At the same time the OCB 
cautioned that Diem’s position was still far from secure 
and his government "not yet effective enough to warrant 
more than sober optimism." Although hedged with reserva- 
tions, the report indicated a rising optimism about the 
future of South Vietnam, in contrast to the "desperate 
situation" that had existed in Vietnam in 1954 when the 
last NSC policy statement on Southeast Asia had been Issued . 1 

United States intelligence officials believed that Diem 
had done much to create for himself an effective political 
Power base in South Vietnam. His unwillingness to work with 
.Leaders who failed to show complete loyalty narrowed the 
base of his political support, but Diem had nevertheless 
confirmed his position as the dominant political leader of 
South Vietnam. He had built the National Revolutionary 
Movement into a formidable political machine, the principal 
source of organized political power in the country. On the 
other hand, criticism of the domination of the GVN by Diem's 
close relatives was mounting throughout South Vietnam and 


~ 1. (S) OCB, "Progress Report, ’U.S. Objectives and 

Courses of Action with Respect to Southeast Asia’ (NSC 5405 

^ d :i°n\ 01 } S , 0f NSC 5^29/5)," 14 Mar 56 , CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) ( 2 ) sec 21. 
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was not confined to communist spokesmen. United States 
intelligence authorities agreed that nepotism was present 
in Diem* s government out took it mainly as evidence of 
Diem's continued inability to trust individuals beyond the 
circle of l ong-timo -acquaintances and members of his 

family. 2 


Elections and a New Constitution 

In early March, the South Vietnamese elected, for the 
first- time, a National Assembly. The selections went well 
for Diem and permitted him to assume unchallenged leadership 
and control of the government. On the morning of 4 March 
1956 , beating drums and torchlight parades summoned voters 
to the polls. Although the communists attempted to disrupt 
the balloting, over 80 percent of the eligible voters 
assembled in orderly fashion and cast their ballots. The 
voters chose 123 deputies from a total of 405 candidates. 

No openly anti-Diem candidate was elected, although nearly 
one-third of the government-sponsored candidates were 
defeated. Of the major parties, the National Revolutionary 
Movement (NRM) won 6l seats and the Revolutionary Workers 
Party (RWP) 15.3 

The new National Assembly settled down at once to draft, 
under Diem's supervision, a constitution for the Republic of 
Vietnam which would give the President wide powers, including 
the power to appoint the first Vice President and to suspend 
certain civil rights during the life of the first Assembly. 
After nearly eight months of drafting and redrafting, the 
National Assembly, in consultation with President Diem, 
completed the new Vietnamese constitution. Nationwide 
festivities attended its promulgation on 26 October 1956 , 
the first anniversary of the founding of the RVN.^ 

In its basic outline the constitution resembled that of 
the United States. It provided for division of governmental 
authority among executive, legislative, and judicial branches. 
The President and the members of the newly styled Legislative 


2. (S-N0F0RN) Dept of State, IR No. 7256, 23 May 56 , 
pp. 44-46. 

3- (S) NIE 63 - 56, 17 Jul 56 . NY Times, 4 Mar 56 , p. ! 
4. (S) NIE G 3 - 56 , 17 Jul 56 . 
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Were to be elected by universal secret ballot 
2, w f r f guaranteed most of the basic individual 

rights contained in the US Bill of Rights A<? hart v 0(= ,- 

~S a moreover, 

the aCCCC ? flrst iegislative term the President had 
anrt S ty , to suspend temporarily the right to strike 
“tton Sd r ?i! e ° f freed0m of s P<^ h - association, circu- 
aSy°oitSed h LS sm . ?lnally ' «—«***» specific- 

J let ^ amese officials explained that a true democracv 
. extravagance that South Vietnam, confronted bv the 

S a?Srd fr ? m ? lthln • **» without? coUld not 

+ y afford. As law and order were restored, thev said 
additional democratic freedoms could be progressive^ inci- 
dent i)ipm n -i- tlle mea ^ tlme ' the Vietnamese would trust Presi- 
dent Diem to exercise his power with wisdom and justic2?5 


The Succession Controversy 

the t 5 ‘ lumphs had removed all doubt about 

StKfchS. ^ FrSnCh Plannea *> 

^renrS SCiC a 5*? tne Command abolished? The 

~~CC responsible for protecting ana supplying the 

Sd'-e'd L iCh2 £l ^ alned a lialson mlsslon with the ICC 
O^misJion (JAC? 2hS S? r tb ‘® Pi-ench-DRV Joint Armistice 
•f* i-y.l t wap;. ihe j-CC Chairman in Saigon believed that 
;L bb fd -n n » h ca ? ce i led these obligations ££ the vlrtn^si 
: o b» s , ? cc ;pt them, the commission would orobablv hive 

-° oe dissolved sometime during the summer of I 95 IV 


b. MY Times , 25 Oct 56 , p. 33 . 

°- (^) Msg, Saigon 2190 to State, 2 Nov 55 , 
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The French wanted written assurance from President Diem 
that South Vietnam would take over their responsibilities 
to the ICC and the JAC. Diem, though still refusing to 
associate his country with the Geneva Agreements, was willing 
to meet the French halfway. If they would leav* a small 
mission in Vietnam charged with carrying out France’s Geneva 
obligations, he said, the Vietnamese would quietly -take over 
the duty of servicing the ICC. 7 

The United States believed that a plan along the lines 
of Diem's proposal offered the best hope of solving the 
problem. ; In Secretary of State Dulles* opinion, "while we 
should certainly take no positive step to speed up present 
process of decay of Geneva Accords, neither should we make 
the slightest effort to infuse life into them."° in short, 
the United States would not mind if the ICC died, but pre- 
ferred the death to be gradual and quiet. 

There was, however, another aspect of the question. 

The communists were linking the succession problem to Diem's 
refusal to cooperate with the DRV in holding elections. The 
USSR, Poland, Communist China, and the DRV bombarded the 
British with demands that the Geneva Conference be recon- 
vened to examine both of these matters. The British turned 
down these demands, but, at India's sugg( tion, proposed 
that a co-Chaimen's meeting be held when the Soviet leaders 
visited London in April 1956. The Soviets agreed and when 
Khrushchev and Bulganin arrived in London representatives of 
the British and Soviet Foreign Ministers were already at 
work trying to reach a solution. 9 

Since the summer of 1955 the British position on 
elections had changed considerably. The British now seemed 
to be taking a closer look at the distinction between the 
Geneva Agreements and the Final Declaration of the Geneva 
Conference. The requirement for elections was contained 


Msgs, Saigon 2086 to State, 14 Nov 55; 2206, 
(C) Msg, Paris 3783 to State, 21 Feb 56 . 

Msg, State 1901 to Saigon, 2 .Dec 55 . 

Msgs, State 2563 to Saigon, 27 Jan 56 ; 2914, 
(C) Msg, State 2789 to Saigon, 15 Feb 56 . 
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not in the Vietnam Agreement, but in the declaration, and . J 

( : this requirement was really little more than an expression " I 

| of hope. Probably of more influence on British thinking 

» than the US emphasis on- this point had been Diem's political ' 

C victories. Whatever the reason, the British had grown more 

| optimistic of Diem's chances of providing strong leadership . I 

1 for Vietnam and less persistent in urging him to cooperate " I 

in holding elections. At the London meeting the British \ 

f firmly insisted that since consultation between parties had j? 

! not taken place in 1955 * there was no possibility of holding ? 

elections in 1956. 10 & * 

j The Soviets proved much less aggressive than had been l 

expected. Apparently unwilling to provoke a new crisis over ! 

Indochina, they failed to press with their customary vigor f 

! the demands of the Chinese communists and the DRV for a new | 

Geneva Conference to consider the election issue. The p 

negotiations in London lasted almost a month, but the British 1 

i and Soviet diplomats finally agreed on a course of action. | 

i In May the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union sent identical 

letters to the Governments of North and South Vietnam request- ... f 

, ing them to prevent any violation of the military clauses of jj 

j the armistice agreement and to insure that the political 

terms of the agreement were carried out. The letters urged ! 

... the two Vietnamese regimes to agree upon an early deadline f 

for consultations on elections, and to give every assistance 
l to the ICC. The co-chairmen also appealed to the ICC to 

continue supervising the armistice and requested Prance to 

r continue its good offices in support of the ICC, to reach an 

agreement with the Vietnamese Government to facilitate the 
tasks of the ICC and the JAC, and to preserve the status quo 
j until these arrangements could be put into effect. 11 

! _ . | 

j.hj.s agreement created the framework for retaining the \ 

armistice machinery in Vietnam, but left Prance and Vietnam i| 

to resolve the question of succession. Settlement of this \ 

issue became possible In the early summer of 1956 when Diem \ 


~ 10. (Sj Msgs, Saigon 2137 to State, 18 Nov 55; 2777, 

10 Jan 56 ; State 3^-32 to Saigon, 12 Apr 56 NY Times. 

10 Apr 56 , 0 . 2. — ' 

11. (S) Msgs, Paris SECTO 32 to State, 6 May 56 ; State 
37^9 to Saigon, 11 May 56 . (S) NIE 63 - 56 , 17 Jul 56 . 
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relaxed his uncompromising stand against publicly associating 
his country with the Geneva settlement. Replying to the 
co-ChaIrmen's notes of May, the President bound South Vietnam 
to respect the armistice and to provide security for the ICC. 
With this concession as a point of departure, the French and 
the Vietnamese found it easier to solve the succession prob- 
lem. After considerable debate, they reached an agreement 
in July, in an exchange of notes, Vietnam promised to 
replace the French liaison mission to the ICC; France agreed 
to maintain its membership on the JAC and to continue bearing 
the expenses of the ICC. 12 

The formula adopted by the co-ChaIrmen and complied 
with by all the interested parties solved few of the basic 
problems of the armistice. It merely deferred the ordeal 
of coming to grips with them. In some respects, the Depart- 
ment of State believed, these problems had been aggravated. 
For one thing, the accent on elections in the co-chairmen's 
messages was expected to make the ICC all the more anxious 
to get the RVN and the DRV together for consultations, and 
Diem had not changed his mind on this score. For another, 
although the armistice machinery was still functioning. Diem 
was unlikely to tolerate Indefinitely France’s role on the 
JAC, and even more unlikely to take over this role himself. 

On the other hand, the London solution produced 
important advantages. It carried South Vietnam safely 
through the crucial month of July 1956, which many diplomats 
had feared would be a month of crisis. Agreement had also 
frustrated, for the time being at least, communist efforts 
to have a nine-power conference convened to discuss Indo- 
china. Finally, although Diem had been forced to abandon 
his aloof attitude towards the Geneva Agreements, he still 
enjoyed, by virtue of the ICC's continued presence in Vietnam, 
a deterrent to aggressive action by the DRV.^ On balance. 
Diem had probably gained more than he had lost. 


US Aid to RVN 

By the fall of 1956 Diem could take justifiable pride 
In what he had accomplished against heavy, odds. Reviewing 


12. (S; NIE 63-56, 17 Jul 56 . (C) Msg, Saigon 287 to 

State, 24 Jul 56 . 

13. _(S) Msg, State 3749 to Saigon, 11 May 56 . 
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his accomplishments for General 0 * Daniel in October 195 6, 

( Diem noted that 1955 had been his year of "successful 

; decisions." Ills country had achieved "political stability, 

internal security and national independence." His army was • 
loyal, and to a. degree, battle-tested. "Vietnam is a - 
democratic Republic now," he stated. The solution of the 
refugee problem was in sight. Nor had Vietnam "neglected 
altogether its economic problems. "We are no longer under 
[ French economic control; we control the course of our 

foreign trade, and. the flow of foreign exchange; we have 
our ; own National Bank and our own monetary system. Above 
all, with the help of the United States, we have escaped 
i economic chaos during the formative period of our ' independ- 

ence. "14 

! Actually, although the economic situation in South 

1 Vietnam was no longer chaotic, neither was it encouraging. 

Normally an agricultural surplus area. South Vietnam had 
suffered a decline in rice exports since the war, and this 
j factor, coupled with large imports of consumer and capital 

goods, had resulted in a substantial deficit in the 
. country’s balance of payments. Economic problems were 

j further complicated by the withdrawal of French military 

iorces, the termination of France’s preferential trade 
status, and the loosening of French- Vietnamese political 
ties, which combined to curtail the scale of French 
l industrial and commercial activity in South Vietnam. Diem 

had declared 1956 a year of economic consolidation, but 
p through the first half of the year he continued to focus 

| attention on security and political issues. Nevertheless, 

the GVN made some progress in building an organizational 
j structure to replace the institutions of the French colonial 

period, including an independent national bank, an invest- 
ment fund, a government -owned commercial bank, and an 
independent currency . 

That South Vietnam had escaped economic chaos or worse 
was almost entirely due to the large amounts of money and 
capital goods given to it by the United States. Without US 
- .. aid. Diem readily admitted^ "the seeming air of well being 

would disappear overnight . "15 


14. (C) "Diem’s Paper Re Their Needs (Economic) 
General 0’ Daniel, n.d. AJct 567 (hereafter citea-as 
Diem's Paper). 

15. (C) Diem's Paper. 
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Jieginning in 1.994 the United States had, for FY 1955 
*lvon South Vietnam $325.6 million in economic aid. Although 
phe United Statea reduced its contribution for economic 
support in FY 1956 to $216.3 million, this reduction had 
been more than offset by the military aid provided during 
BY 3-956. Through its various aid programs the United States 
was financing by 1956, about 90 percent of the GVN military 
budget, 75 percent of South Vietnam’s imports, and 65 percent 
of the combined military-civilian budget. 3-6 


Most of the economic aid furnished South Vietnam was in 
the form of defense support. Needed commodities were shipped 
free of charge to South Vietnam by the United States. These 
commodities were then sold 'to the people of Vietnam by the 
GVN to meet its expenses, most of which were military expendi- 
tures. For example, thie salaries of the regular military 
iorces were paid from these funds. A total of $488.8 million 
of defense support aid, administered by the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA), was made available to South 
Vietnam under the FY 1955 and FY 1956 programs. 3-7 


Other forms of economic aid to South Vietnam included 
development loans, special assistance funds, contingency 
funds and surplus agricultural products. The United States 
also furnished technical assistance in agriculture, industry 
and mining, transportation and community development. Not 
? ad United States paid the cost of Operation EXODUS 
($ 5 o.l million), it also bore most of the cost of feeding, 
housing and resettling nearly 700,000 of these refugees in 
the two years that followed . 18 


United States military aid to Vietnam was channeled 
chiefly through the Military Assistance Program (MAP). 
Administered by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA), MAP aid consisted of the military equipment 


Hr (U) AID, "U.S. Foreign Assistance and Assistance 
international Organizations, July 1, 1945 -June 30 , 

1962, Revised/, p. 69 . (S) NIE 63 - 56 , 17 jul 56 p. 8 . 

•„ (U) State-Defense-ICA, "A Summary Presentation, * MSP, 
rY i 960 . Mar 59, AID, S&R Div. . Rpt by Subcom on State Depart- 
ment Organization and Public Affairs to S-. Com on Foreign 
Relations, 30-31 Jul 59 , 86 th Cong, 1st sess, pp. 203-204 
(hereafter cited as "Situation in Vietnam"). 

18. "Situation in Vietnam," p. 42. (S-NOFORN) Dept of 
State xR 7256 , 23 May 56 ,. pp. 57 - 58 . 
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fiSK 1 * 8 ' tralnin S* an d services given to the Vietnamese 
t™l / 07 ; C t S aS part of the Mut ^ al Security Program Mili- 
ffSt ?? CS Prosram aid t0 Vietnam for FY 1956, the 

first year it was programed, totaled $167 million. ^9 

thtl o D * ein ' al though grateful for the aid he had 

f f o 1 Z5 <3, was not sat isfied that the United States 
as giving South Vietnam the right kind of aid.- This was 
n?£^ r !f n ? ly the lns Piration for his October letter to Gen?r*?i 

orSSb?v h 1 ?? Wh S m 4-? e had en J°y ed good relations. Diem 
probably believed that General 0* Daniel would chamoion his 

oflouS v?f^° n - al ? n S wlth a len^hy 

pLscSptlofS? lh^? n ?aUe“ 1S * ““ Pr ° Vlded a Speclfic 

as s 

R ys:“;a. sy?Mrffi: ss*"* 

were nS W P virtSally r SoSxis?2nt e<1 LiveSook^a^sSf^ed 1 ^ 
catastrophic decline." industrial production; n^i? sisn?fi 
?, an J’ "?\ now at the vanishing point. "With the lols rf 
vle J n am," Mem said, "we have lost our coal, cement 
cf *L^? kS ’ ^ ° ur S otton t 11113 - We have become Sorters 

of^it^i sxpo^ s 1 during^SS^ha^paitTfor^^nly^as percent 

i^?^leJtl“ S , d i S ^«^Tn ^ 
sure^raS^^'aSSfir^e^^^gr 13 * 1011 ^^ 68 - 

was hS^onT^J 1 -'” 6 US ? conom ic help— and the implication 
lines ^d to scaxe so rebuild highways and rail 

in?£ bulld new ones, so that untapped resources in 

£5cs hf 6 ? 3 as - the tI Hi S h Plateau and the Places 

ld b ta PPea- He wanted US help to develop 
electric power resources, restore the sugar refineries; 


(S-NOPORN) ASD(ISA), Mutual Security Proem?*-. 

^ C ? 1 ,J ea f^ 958 Estimates; WoirTTf-Wide Summary Statemen ts . 
. no ; ^o^ric. No. IQj?; Non-Hegional Programs , 
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crv.vce a textile and paper industry, bring in more heavy 
1 equipment to put our abandoned land back into culti- 
vation etc. 

From now on, therefore, hope that 
American aid would assist us n building a 
balanced agricultural and industrial economy. 

This is the only way in which we can increase 
our production and exports, find new sources 
of employment for our growing population, 
expand our purchasing power nationally and 
internationally, develop managerial skills, 
class^O rlSe t0 3X1 ent erprising middle 

____ 1 ^ ende ^» Diem told General O' Daniel, to simplify and 
ease the flow of capital in full recognition of the profit 
motive so that private investment could be persuaded to 
supplement US aid. He also intended to push anead with 

re f2 r n , 4 . r f distributing land among farmers, but not 
polnt of a Sun" fi'om landlords. He 
intended to buy it from them when he could find the money. 

United States could be helpful in furnishing the 
l? 1 }! 1011 which would be needed for the initial payment, 
about 10 percent of the total value of the land, to the 
lai._j.ords. 

_ South Vietnam had lust entered what Diem termed "Year 
Three of Our Statehood. ' Almost a century of colonialism had 
nearly devoid of trained native administrative talent. 
All the executive and many of the minor posts were in 
French hands; they neither taught nor encouraged Vietnamese 
to participate in commerce or industry or practice the 
liberal professions. The country has hardly any doctors, 
engineers, technicians and economic specialists of all types 
a !? <1 u d f scrip *' ions f, ° r P riv ate or Government services," Diem 
eff °rts were being made to offset the ill 
eiiects of this vacuum in native talent by offshore training 
and inducement of trained Vietnamese to return from France. 

But again. Diem pointed out, he must have help from the 


Paper, pp. 6-7. 
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many skills that were so desperately needed in P South Vietnam. 
Generai e n^rtanL? f ald that Dlem sou £ ht In his letter to 

next several years to the requirements Diem hid outlined 
The Security Threat-. 

strenShIn S i-J 0;rtUnate for the RVN that these efforts to 
coulri^pK ec ? nomy and to b ^ild up an industrial base 

b^t%TM?fe vL?Z ^ e ^ft e ISt e ilsr won ’ 

rS”““ ssTKfi^Kss 5Z; 

The communist threat, however wa<? efm •, _ ,, 

by infiLratic^of concerted ^errilia attack, surnorted 

on l8 A Mly°^ 5 ! h I ylll SlL^a^^ntenUnof W#t ““ 

level^if^S of^he ioX?L°£ erat i,° ns Mlssion was the field 
was established on 1 Sf? ^^^ation, which 

22 . (S) HIE 63-56, 1 7 J U 1'56, pp .. 9 . 10 . 
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officials could not estimate accurately the number of active 
communist agents operating in South Vietnam. The GVN tended 
to minimize this threat. The VNA Chief of Intell'igerce 
maintained that Viet Minh strength in mid-1956 was only 
l,3o0 men in act! guerrilla cadres out of a total hostile 
force numbering 6 .00 to 8,000. United States intelligence 
agencies, however, estimated the communist strength in 
skeleton battalions and companies at between 8,000 and 
10,000 men. 'Whatever the communists’ (now called Viet Cong) 2 3 
numbers, and most sources agreed that they were relatively 
few in 1956, the communists controlled substantial areas of 
South Vietnam, particularly the mountain areas along the 
Cambodian and Laotian borders and the jungle regions of the 
delta. Since the GVN did not outlaw communism until almost 
the end of 1956, Viet Cong agents were also able to operate 
openly^in the cities, infiltrating the various worker and 
business movements . 2 ^ 


RVN Forces 


The French completed the withdrawal of their forces and 
abolished the High Command in April 1956, leaving only a 
small military mission to carry out the remaining French 
responsibilities under the terms of the Geneva Agreements. 
The completion of the French withdrawal necessitated, more 
than ever, a strong, well-trained RVNAF. 

There was no question of the necessity for maintaining 
large regular armed forces and extensive police forces, the 


Viet Cong (VC) is a derogatory contraction of the 
Vietnamese term of Vietnamese communist that came into general 
use in 1956-1957 in referring to the communist guerrillas and 
terrorists operating in South Vietnam. (u) S0R0, US Army 
Handbook for Vietnam , p. 324. (S) Rpt, Dept of StaWT^Fl 59, 
"Situation and Short-Term Prospects in South Vietnam, 11 
3 Dec 63. 

Dept of State, 

NIE 63-57, pp. 10-11. 
6. P.J., Honey, 

in S. Rose (ed. ), 


24. (S) NIE 63-56, 17 Jul 56. (S) 

Intelligence Brief 2070, 13 Feb 5 ? . (.S) 

(S) Dept of State IR 7197, 6 Apr 56, p. 
Democracy in the Republic of Vietnam," 
Politics in Southern Asia (1963), p. 204 
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hitfh cost of which was borne by the United States. The 
presence of the Viet Cong within the country and /the exist- 
ence of an enemy state across the northern border of South 
Vietnam posed formidabie dangers to the Republic of Vietnam 
and in the judgment of US authorities made the support of 
adequate, trained military and police forces by Diem's 
government mandatory, J 

Regular Forces 

The mission of the Vietnamese National Army (VNA) was 
f? internal security. Moreover, as we hive seeS® 

fwt?™ wlt ?? ut NSC sanction was given the added 

function of temporarily resisting external aggression As 
oted earlier, the United States had agreed to support a 

150 C 000°n^r.t Or a - 2 the armed forces of South Vietnam of 
150,000 personnel, comprising the Navy and Air Force as 

to! JUly I 956 ' At ‘ he WnnSg C !f ?956, 

about^t^nm 6 , 113 ? S lmoSl ' 1 56, ooo men and officers. Including 
a 5°^ lo.OOO sect troops who had to be integrated into the S 
by 1 July 1 956. The plans developed by MAAG 
Y*®tnam for organization of the VNA within the approved 

f alle ° f6r f “ilitary strength of 142,000 with 
str ? nsth ° ? 4*919 (see following chart for 
or f5 nizatlon - ) ' The South Vietnamese Navy and Air 

f ° r ab ° Ut 7 * 000 ’ oom P leted the 

By midyear the VNA had about 145,000 officers and men 
T°° four f ^ld divisions (8,500 men lach)? six ' 
light infantry divisions (5,225 men each), one airborne 
groupment (4,000 men), l 3 territorial regiments (1,625 men 
battalions ?2§ eparat " e SSCt re S ilIient s, and 15 assorted combat 

Any part or all of the VNA might be used at the dis- 
cretion of the President for maintenance of internal 
security, ihe territorial regiments had the sole mission 


JI J T MeTn °A C0L P * P * Evans (0ASD/ISA/FER) to Dir 
c a s e ^63 A - 1 67 ^^FRC ’ A Plle 2 °° Vietnaxn ( l6jun 59), RG 330 ; 

- 26. (S) NIE 63-56, 17 Jul 56, p. 9. 
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PLANNED ORGANISATION 

, VNA 2 'f 

r 


Strength 

r- 

Activity 

Military 

Civilian r- 

Armed Forces Headquarters 

2,491 

449 

Field Diviscins (4 at 8,500) 

34,000 

[' 

Light Divisions (6 at 5,225) 

31, 350 


Airborne RCT 

4,000 

r 

Army Troops 
Arms 

Services 

13,279 

6,409 

L 

Military Regions (3) 
Headquarters Units 
Territorial Regiments 
(13 at 1,625) 

4,707 

21,125 

134 f 

f 

Other Units 

8,999 

4,336 

Schools and Training Centers 

6,000 

r 

Pipeline 

9,640 

1 

Total 

142,000 

4,919 l 

r 

L 

27. (S) Country Statement on MDAP, Non-NATO Countries, 1 

15 Jan 56, CCS 092 (8-22-46) (2) sec 24, and BP pt 8. 

(Hereafter cited as US Country Statement, 1955.) * , 

4WP WiLHJ^L 
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3e ? u f lty whl1 ® the divisions had the additional 
!^ 3 i fa m« n °f t re ? J stance to external aggression. The presence 
SftZJ! A Qi U >J ltS J hroug S° ut the countryside was intended to • 
^JfL^7 ers i on - The y w ere to be employed actively as 
fmJ^fhSf/ 01,068 only when the local civilian authorities 
found themselves unable to cope with such activities. 2 ^ 

6 ri V fS from a loose conglomeration of 
S attallon size * that had fought for the 
d been ^ e P en dent upon the French Union 

military establishment in Indochina. To accomplish the 
?e i s % S ^ S 1 n T,?? Sig ? ed t0 the ™ A would reqSrfa p?o- 
hv ^5 competence beyond that currently possessed 

ability an% le * S + and ° f f lcerSj regardless of their native 
P 3st ex P e rience under French leadership. The 
training of the VNA, therefore, was a matter of continuing 
hsS 0 ?? 1 to , U S jnilitary officials. While the Chief, MAAG, S 
the responsibility for assisting the GVN in 
hand?J»S< ! itS w? rm7 early 1 955» he had done so under certain 
1113 m ° st serious were the shortage of US military 
o raining personnel and problems stemming from the integration 
oi French and US training personnel in TRIM.29 

Anri 1 W n'Q^ th ?pSl aCtiVa ^ i 2 ri ° f the French High Command in 

TRIM c ® ased to exist. While this permitted US 
to operate more freely, it was not immediately 
^???£ ar 4 ed ty an increase in US military trainers. The 

Vietnam UP ° n nu mber of US military personnel in 

Vietnam did not even allow advisers to be placed with all 

uni Won id ha th °£ gh tW ° US advisera ln ea ch battalion-sized 
f been appropriate. United States personnel 
deta l 2 f d to VNA training centers, to units at division 
311(1 to major territorial commands, to supervise the 
training program. Developed by General 0* Daniel in 1955, 

along P US S 3?n^? a «id d ^-J° r further reorganization of the VNA 
along US lines and the regroupment of units for training 

woul?°r*n) 5 S bring the VNA to a state of readiness that 
ca P a ble by the end of 1956 of maintaining 
security within South Vietnam, containing Viet Cong border 


287 

29- 


[s7 Msg, CHMAAG, Vietnam 1469A to OSD, 11 Jan 56 
fS-NOFORN) NIS 43D, "South Vietnam," Ch. VIII 
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penetrations, and in the event of invasion, of delaying the 
invaders for at least 60 days while withdrawing from the 
i7tn Parallel to the area of Tourane (Da Nang). 30 

, , _ paring a visit .to Washington in December 1955, General 
i mi? 1 predicted that with six months 1 additional training 
u he VNA would be able to delay any Viet Cong invasion by two 

Ir - 1 H fn,r« l30 , stated that by ^id-1956 the caliber 

of the individual VNA soldier would equal that of the Viet 

oong.hi - ~- w 


WA ^^?. predlctlons s Jf mmeci from the expectation that the 
VNA training program could be carried out smoothly The 
program, based on a 25-week cycle, was designed to take the 
VNA progressively through individual, company battalion, and 
regimental advanced training. A four-week division exercise 
would complete the cycle. Unfortunately, the frequent 
diversion of VNA units from their scheduled training to field 
operations against subversive elements considerably slowed 
rate of training progress. United States officials 
little about this, but held some hope that the 
creation and strengthening of paramilitary forces might 
r ?C deve V^A raany of these security missions. Among 
other deficiencies that hampered the training of the VNA 
were: (1) lack of uniformity in training and stan dar ds 

° e ^ a i^ e of the varled local interpretations of directives 
and the absence of supervisors; (2) shortage of qualified 
Vietnamese personnel as instructors and training directors; 
(3J shortage of suitable training sites and facilities; (4) 
lack of experienced officers trained for higher staffs and 
commands. 32 


This last deficiency, lack of qualifed officers, was a 
very real handicap not only in training but in operations 
According to a study prepared by the US Army staff, the VNA 
required 11,250 officers but had only 7,000. Seventy percent 
of the company grade officers were qualified for their rank, 
30 percent of the field grade officers were qualified, and 
only 10 percent of the senior officers were qualified. The 


3S7 


31. 
Vietnr m. 


It 


TST US Country Statement, 1955. ' 

(S) Memo, DDI, JS to ASD(SO) "Emergini 
21 Dec 55, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2 
(S) US Country Statement, 1955. 


Pattern-South 
sec 17. 
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Tfl^ECRET 

°f officers for the VNA was therefore an important 
program. A combined Staff 

College and Senior Officers School outside Saigor offered 
four- to five-month courses for about 100 battalion regi- 
mental, and divisional commanders and staff officers 

also two officer candidate schools 5 ne at Slat wal 
condiicted In the St. Cyr tradition and turned out "excellent" 
platoon leaders. The other, at Thu Due, was for releSe 
officers and turned out "good" platoon leaders. 33 

Perhaps the weakest element of the VNA was its loeistir^i 
in^Z\,^ terned a £ ter that of French ISy, it wfs 

to support even peacetime operations. To overcome; 
e deficiencies of the system, including an acute shortage ' 
^P®cialists and technicians, the United g-f-Q-f-ao -ur so >> n 
2* ™ *2 develop a logistical systef bls^f on^pScl^f 8 
o?f^°", thl ?, eff0rt the Unlted states was also providing * 

»i M r"S,;ras,“,ss^5 ass 

nSmhI^ r Af t nS W ^/ Would require the assistance of a large ^ 

adviSer? f in S i-f :ld/or ? ther allied specialists and technical 
advisers in the supply and maintenance fields. 

equipment the VNA was not too badly off, 
a large P art of the material and weapons 
m? a J the _ United Stapes had sent into Indochina prior to 1955 
s in itself presented a problem, however. The VNA had an * 
types of equipment To slorfa£f 

maintain these items placed a considerable burden on the 

wit ve?f relSctEf ? Spite th±S ^rd^^sidenfMem 
as very reluctant to return any part of the eauinmant- +•<-> tt <5 

J he B Ch J e f’ ^ note <* that the GVN^under^he ° 
of the Pentalateral Agreement, retained title to all 
MDAP equipment in its possession. "Considerable pressure 
and tact would be needed to persuade the GVN to return the 
excesses. Another serious problem existed with regard to 

ts a m ?elult e of 1 ?n??hi? UC S of whlch was in serious disrepair 
substandard mflSIn^ce! Ch ’ 3X1,1 subsequently Vietnamese, 

Samue^T^wii?-!^ 16 ^? successor > Lieutenant General 
Samuel T. Williams, USA, once he was no longer required to 
cooperate and compromise with French training o???cS? was • 


~~ J3V (TS 
(6-25-48) (2: 


CSAM 32-56 to JCS 
sec 20. 


16 Feb 56, CCS 092 Asia 
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a.ble to carry out his training plans more readily. On 29 
April 1956 he redesignated TRIM the Combat Arms and Training 
Organization (CATO) of the MAAG and gave it sole responsi- 
bility for training ground forces. 


Temporary Equipment Recovery Mission 

An Interagency Costing Team, which returned from 
Vietnam in January 1956, reported that because of the 
reduction of French personnel, control of MDAP spares and 
supplies had been lost. As a result, "the capability of 
supply of forces in the field in the event hostilities should 
be resumed in mid -1956 would be virtually non-existent." 
Furthermore, because of the shortage of US personnel, the 
French were handling the redistribution of excess MDAP 
equipment to their own advantage, carefully sorting out the 
useful items and returning to the United States as excess 
the unserviceable ones . Secretary Wilson advised Secretary 
Dulles on 31 Janury 1956 that the immediate dispatch to 
Vietnam of a team of 150 to 200 Americans skilled -in •supply 
and logistics would save the United States not less that' 

$100 million worth of material. 34 Although the Secretary of 
Defense did not mention it, such a team would also relieve 
MAAG’ s personnel problems by releasing officers for training 
duties. 
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The . Department of State agreed with the creation of a 
US Temporary Equipment Recovery Mission (TERM) with a double 
purpose of supervising the recovery (identification, inventory, 1 


34. (S) Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 31 Jan 56 ; N/H of 
JCS 1992/500, 20 Feb 56 , same file. The status of the 
recovery program as of March 1956, according to the Depart- 
ment of State, was as follows: The total cost of equipment 

sent to Indochina during the war was $1.2 billion, of which 
$9^1 million was military hardware. Of this $94l mi llion, 

$154 million had been turned over to Cambodia and Laos, $198 
million was still in the possession of the FEC, and $ 8 l million 
had been declared excess and shipped out. of Vietnam. Of the 
estimated $508 million remaining the bulk was in the nominal 
custody of the Vietnamese, but in fact lay in unprotected 
sypply dumps without proper maintenance. (C) Msg, State 3225 
to Paris, 3 Mar 56 . 
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and accounting control) and return of excess mdap 

the Improvement of°^SS.?iS^2gSS nt 

iiiistsgiisr 

•IBliit 1 

enlisted men, arrived in late May The tfrm 3 ° 

£isHSw£at* ss S^r 

in support of the VNA to CAT0.36 men from logistical duties 
organSaWo/ol ?feJImise™ StiS2“ISSSf^5 M 

!iSt£S’ , ^fSS c S ‘r?™- 

w importance, TERM had largely freed MAAG of logistical 


Papers^ 'voi.^ 10^’ pp~ P i05??i05l t0 (§7 Jt f ’ statSrlf ’ : ?enta g° n 
Tsfee 3 ^ 30 ) to Saigon, 12 Apr 56 . C ^ State/Uet MSS 

2 C )^ S E S * state 2 950 to Saigon, 29 Feb 56: 2981 

7 Aor ^6* (r\ ^ sgs ' sta te 5292 to Saigon, 30 Mar 56 3722 

"MA?r v?:^ (C) n MSS i Salson 3 °9 State, 25 Jul 56 (sf 
ending 31 rSy lQRfi ” r i n ^ cti ^ tles Report No. 1 for neriod 
BP pt 10* 956 ’ Jun 56 ’ CCS 092 Asia ( 6 - 25 - 48 ) (2) 




xesponsibiiitless, thus enabling critically needed personnel 
211 ° t ? alnln S activities. Thereafter, the 

program Sained momentum. In the period 1957-1959 
I. if*'* cil ®° processed- about $650 million worth of MDAP equip- 
shipped out. excess, removed scrap from collecting 
points, transferred serviceable material to the RVN forces 
(more than $300 million worth) and other agencies, and 

tSS p ^o5S p ?y r Sd!ill8)?3f s to Japan for ^ bUlldln S 

—.j, j n ^ h respect i ha ™A, US intelligence authorities in 
JJrJJ - 5 ° y er ® somewhat less sanguine ; than General O’ Daniel 
ndn , lat ? 2 ? 55 ’ stating that the VNA would have to 
? u a S » e ? s ? slx months of uninterrupted training before 
ilro? ® ed xr operational effectiveness" at division 

Jhl wn Nevert £? less US officials in Saigon believed that 
V a f capable of performing the two missions of main- 
taining internal security and of delaying any Viet rone- 
invasion until help arrived. 39 g 

VNAF and VNN 

The French retained exclusive responsibility for train- 
Vietn a®ese Navy (VNN) and Air Force (VNAF), and US 
t Sf se servlces w as limited accordingly. As of 
mid-1956, the VNN and VNAF were still in an embryonic state 
The VNAF. boasted 3 .>336 men with an inventory of 143 planes," 
VNflw 1 Lrf r S lner " lla J SOn and 0 tran sport types. Although the 

? a be ? n recel ving F-8-F aircraft (piston fighters), it 
had so far been unable to mount even limited flight oper- 
Tho°^m DeCa S Se f lack of qualified maintenance personnel. 

inc J udln S marine units, 3,6l6 men with an 
inventory of three submarine chasers, three coastal mine- 
sweepers, 14 amphibious vessels, and 170 smaller amphibious 
and patrol craft. United States experts considered the VNN 


37. (S) US Country Statement, 1956. (S) OCB, "Progress 

U ‘ S * Polic y in Mainland Southeast Asia (NSC 5612/1)," 
-a4 Mar 57, CCS 0 9 2 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec- * 3 1. (sj MMG - U 
Vietnam Narrative Statement, Nov 58 — with changes through . 
September 59, pp. 43-43.1. 

38. (Sl NIE 63-56, 17 Jul 56, p. 6. 

39 -_(S) US Country Statement, 1956. 
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in 19 56 capable of undertaking river patrol and minor coastal 
and amphibious operations. 40 

Increase in MAAG Personnel 

By the creation of TERM the United States attempted to 
increase the number of military assistance personnel in 
Vietnam and at the same time to sidestep the issue of US 
adherence to the' Geneva ceiling. Although the parties to 
the - Geneva Agreements were generally critical of this action, 
the United States established a new limit of 692 on militarv 
assistance personnel in Vietnam, 342 in MAAG and 350 in TERM. 
In 1957 , with the departure of the French Navy and Air Force 
training missions, MAAG and TERM were reorganized. New 
Joint Tables of Distribution were approved increasing the 
combined authorized strength of US military assistance per- 
sonnel to 736. Of these spaces, 535 were Army, 76 were Navy, 
122 were Air Force, and 3 were Marine Corps. 41 

Paramilitary Forces 

The Civil Guard ' 

When the war ended in 1954, a number of auxiliary army 
units with a total strength of nearly 50,000 remained 
scattered throughout the RVN without . specific missions or 
positive goals. Because these paramilitary units were 
generally controlled by provincial governors and other 
regional leaders, and were employed almost as private armies 
by these men, they represented a potential threat to the 
central government. At the same time they constituted a 
potential source of experienced manpower that could be used 
to advantage in fighting subversion. ^ 

On 8 April 1955, Diem had created from these remnant 
unius a Civil Guard (CG). He placed this organization under 

40. IS) NIE 63-56, 17 Jul 56 , pp. 9 - 10 . • 

-1 Qi,r ijhro ^ » S 2JS Udy i! " US Nati< ?nal Policy Toward Vietnam, 
^•945-1962, 0CMH, DA, p. 52 . (TS) Study, "The U.S. Army Role 
in ihe Conflict in Vietnam," 0CMH, DA, Ch. Ill, p. 39 . 

_ 4 2 >( TS ) MS, "U.S. Policy Toward Vietnam Since 1945," 

23 Jul 62, p. 43, 0CMH, DA. 
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i? T ls , Ministry of the Interior. Diem apparently reasoned that 
units under central control In the CG he 
®*^ nate a threat to his government and at the same 
ser -it? rint^ n «= aSen S y tha ? could relieve the VNA of internal 
co enforce law and order in the countryside, 

fSnctions?£§ SenC6 ' CarPy ° Ut ° ther coun tersubversive 

r G 9 vera l months earlier General Collins had approved the 
lormation of a National Police as one of t ree law enforce - 
«^LS S r CleS SoUth Vletnam * He had not, howeve?, 
izatIon^° an ? d±r J C L US su PP ort for such an organ- 

mem formed the CG, which US officials equated 

weapons e or a sun^it P °ii Ce %J he Unlted States furnl shed it no 
advi?e?44 sup P° rt other tha n some training assistance and 

to brlL P tn S ^m n L D JS m ^ S requestj the United States arranged 
S 12 an ad visory and training mission from 

TolntTontlltZ Th±S ® r ° U ^ which°was under 

S US0M and the GVN and which eventually 
iqS m h J b ° ut 25 Persons, had begun arriving in RVN in May 
advice fw?Si WaS 4 charged wit h providing the GVN with 
SblcifiSllv go v.frnment organization and management, 

speciiically Including police administration. 45 

maap ISS JSF S5l 1S f rS assisted. In coordination with the 
militarv sJmS ln a CG training program, largely in basic 
shooiS L 71167 iusisted, however, that the CG 

Ji^iiian police organization in every respect, 
located apart from any military encampments and directed and 


r 


t . (S) ^3D, Ch. VIII, "Armed Forces," p. 29. 

^64-70 8 ° mer7, The Politics of Foreign Aid ^1962), 

and JS to CJCS * "Vietnamese Civil Guard 

and ^° llc , ej Origin and Current Status," 3 Jul 56. 

ants "nJ 7 ?? ? CB Secretariat Staff to Board Assist- 

d /5o« e i? pment of ^ajor Actions Relating to • 
MflUoh ?A\^ Sia i N S C 5405 and P°rtions of NSC 5429/5) from 
£a (6 6 ? W 5 ? eptem ?f 16, 1955," 2 Dec 55, CCS 092 

Policies 2 »’^ 8) n ( m®’ 0 * 6 * (S) NIS 43D » sec 55 » "National’ 

Policies, p. 11. Montgomery, The Politics of Foreign Aid . 
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instructed by civilian personnel. Thev wanted the w +- 
the cf had V ? a moblle ' transient force. While 

large paramilitary organization deployed widely th^uehort 

S 

i?B° a 

deployLlmonf ttoel £lls£Z£ SSSS^of sSS* vPt° 00 ’ 

S°St?in 35 '?^°r W Sf e ^hfsoSthera ttoS-o f The 

^a^d^a^^S 

SsSr'SSS^S'KjS^ ;S® °f f an^assigne^post? *2“ 

ttSTK UtlSiLSS^J c ^^ n v^.-° 

Viet Cong were engaged in sS b ?S^ 0 “ e&SJg 2* 
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'Luii miliar 

in fUrther P-oification 

dually a M « con “ '?« ™ 'r 1 ^’ the 00 

hurmal patrolling 1^},™*? ™* “><» verted to 
to Washington authorities that ln\rJ! hle f ' |VI J AG ^ reported 
the VNA we ■ required Whlch the CG and 

manders cc rdinated su ■•' oLr»af^n iinU i taneousiy the com “ 
there was no duplication bet£a^ adequatel 7 and that 
to the day when the CG and the othen ~ W °* i° oked forward 
be trained well enough tS hSSlf 5?e ? 0P ! ? 6S WOUld 
out VNA assistance. "The WA cln ~ ? tasks wlth “ 

being^howeverf ^t^time 

capabilities of 

tinue??o®La^erw!tf™em h oJ^ S tS er S 0nnel Solv'd con- 
CG The GnSf^rpSssedlor^sSJ 0 S??, 01 a 

protected; Mem^sistJd^l l^ge® dMmtMli^dT” “ 
responsible to him through the pJfvincHSSs^f f0rCe 

S'SSSSs»r> 

recommendations.. That Vietnamese •noT'^i 1 ^c? h ? r ? cteI ' ln a11 

ZT!Zse SesidenrSe^.s^nd^rre^rS 

series of decisions in the sSerof^;^ *? J* e S G - a 
his disagreement. When the nq 1)1(5111 made clear 

CG powers of arrest and proposed giving the 

to serve subpoenll? ihty well sSnorted*^ Sf?° rl2in S « 
officials but not by the President by Vietnamese police 

proposals to assign civilian D J m also overruled 

than VNA offieeni ™ J 111 gendarmerie officers, rather 

build a force of at least S'nnS determined to 

his military forces. 5§ 50,000 and to use to augment 


"'^ed 

50. ibid. 


I 


l iniM nniirrr 

. These differences of opinion were, reflected in th* 
important question of equipment. In July 1957 the GVN 
o? hi ® Un ?- ted States to furnish the CG $60 million worth 
Bav * equipment. The MAAG and the MSU team, basing 

tt ^ elr conce P t of the CG as a civilian Slice 1 
organization, proposed a US aid figure of $14 to iifi 

f ^lly f w!rked°olt l 8 ifi^ n 

iSoh 0 " million worth of equipment, including some of 
thl re< 3uested by the GW would teissuIdL 

the CG 21s tn £°”' 7eai ' ? er i°?' wlth the understanding that 

the 'line^proposed^y^the^S al °** 

£“£%s* 

Interior, the United States agreed to move ahead with its 
the gfSrtSassnS leavl1 * 

VietnSesf toea^of InfIsliStwlS^ e ^ «» 

force similar to the FBI, nXrSg about ^oSo^en 
Gentomerie This latter force, which In Sid-1956 ^afbeine 
but 1 i e 000 y additl^n ? roup > had a cur rent strength of only 57 a, 
S^gS? racralted - eventual 

The Self-Defense Corps 

sr^f i 2*s^^s^2i. 

Self Defence CoSJ r^ w ? Soon became as the 

se Corps (SDC). He planned to set up individual 


52 * ibid^g, Saigon 400 to st ate, 29 May 59 . 

53- Montgomery, The Politics of Foreign Aid , p. 69 . 
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Top*gecKi5 r~ 

±n vil J?;S es ^ to be activated by the military com- 
mander of a specific region and to remain under military 

• r t'te ”? d u? e .\S tatlc forc ® whose memberawere 

;...t_ve to villages in which they were employed. Thev would 
tcnow local conditions thoroughly and would be expected to 

and de ~ '* nd the village. These men would perform SDC 
in£I 1( rrl s ™ cxtra dut7j meanwhile keeping their regular 
.P 16 S ?S " ould not be used as a pacification force 
2* woald established in villages that had already 
?n L C i 6a f?? ° f d J s siients. A SDC unit would be established 
In eachivillage of 1,000 or more, the unit consisting 

?L°^ COnmand f r and nine mem bers. The total strength of 
the SDC was not planned to exceed 60,000 men. The SDC would 
be controlled by the GVN Secretary, of Defens^ in a chain of 
command running downward through a Director within the 

Z f J^t enSe ' Genera l O’ Daniel and Admiral Stump 
su PP° rted the concept of the SDC as proposed by the 
GVN, and recommended that the United States furnish the 
necessary financial material support. 54 

ar _ J^f aUS< %.? S su PP° rt was being solicited for the SDC 
and because the relationship between the CG and the SDC 

clear to Washington, the Secretary of Defense asked 
CINCPAC and Chief, MAAG, to clarify this relationship and 
<;? ncernln 6 *he organization, functions, and 
employment of the new organization. On 11 January, General 
yjH 1 ?? 3 facts to Washington, pointing out 

CG had quite a different mission from the SDC. The 

each viT?flo-^ e J ng fo f med 1 ° Provide a fixed organization in 
each village to protect the people therein from indoctri- 

and o?hS ^ d ? t±0n by the Viet Cong ' re tels, bandits 
and other dissident groups threatening the local security, 
to give needed assistance to villagers, and to organize 
anb fj 0inmunds ^ activities among the population." The VNA 
would work closely with the SDC, setting it up, training it 
~JJ d dts ^its. There was no prescribed TO&E 

IyZ seneral each unit would have ten men and 

the total strength would not exceed 60,000. Only rifles 
non-US, and some ammunition would be given the SDC by the 
VNA. No other major weapons or equipment would be supplied. 


I~~5^T-T5T Memo, DDI, JS to CJCS, "Vietnamese Civil Guard 
and Police-Origin of and Current Status," 3 Jul 56 (S) 

Msg, CINCPAC to CNO, 13 Dec 55. ^ 
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ha 2 n ° money ln lts bud S et > however, to pay salarie 
aV6rag1 ^ about $8.60 per man pe? moSh ? 
atoSfirq States were to assume this expense, it would mean 
B- tots.1 US expenditure of no more than itp rm*i in am ~ 
General Williams stated th??, the Snit^d Stages d?dn?? ar * 
le?S° rt the , S f Cj he heUeved President Diem would neverthe- 
In* “• He a ^eady had some unitHn bSing 

ana leit that the SDC was needed to give the villagers the & 
“ e <* government protection which was vita? S ?o the 
the^iet Congf55 UPP ° rt ° f the governnient ln its fight with 

Following this explanation by Chief, MAAG and with 
concurrence by the Country Team, the ' UniterstatS agreed 
miiT?oS OI,t a 60j0 ?°- nian SDC hy alloting to the GW $6 2 
members. §§ r year 0r th ® purpose of P^mg salaries of the 


Developme nt of a New Policy Statement 

South G vTf?n^\ Ch J^ Sed and a PP ar ently improved situation of 

SEs^tS-S^ area 1 *" 
StSS™ 2 thl ESS ol 

attack S S&SSTS £“T 

conditional ? S Planners had to consider not only 
conditions in Vietnam, but the global policies of the nq 
Government. Prominent among US global problems were the 
thorny issues of the US response to local agg?JssJon gener 
o^ba-ic national 036 ln ^ imited wa r. in the^atest revision 
March“ls56^ha^-. !SSrt y p ° iicy ( Nsc 5602/1), the NSC In 
Sn^aiS- ‘' ouC -‘ ea upon tnese Problems in the following 


77T7J5 - TSJ Msg DEP 994892 to CINCPAC, (n.o.) Jan 56 
(S) Msg, OhMAAG Vietnam 14o9A to OSD, 11 Jar. 56. 
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Within the total U.S. military forces 
there must he included ready forces which, 
with such help as may realistically be 
expected from allied forces, are adequate 
(a) to present a deterrent to any resort 
to local aggression, and (b) to defeat or 
hold, in conjunction with indigenous forces, 

. any such local aggression, pending the 
application of such additional U.S. and 
allied power as may be required to suppress 
quickly the local aggression in a manner 
and on a scale best calculated to avoid the 
hostilities broadening into general war. 

Such ready forces must be sufficiently 
versatile to use both conventional and 
nuclear weapons. They must be highly 
mobile and suitably deployed, recognizing 
that some degree of maldeployment from the 
viewpoint of general war must be accepted. 

Such forces must not become so dependent on 
tactical nuclear capabilities that any 
decision to intervene against local aggres- 
sion would probably be tantamount to a 
decision to use nuclear weapons. However, 
these forces must also have a flexible and 
selective nuclear capability, since the 
United States will not preclude itself from 
using nuclear weapons even in a local situ- 
ation. 57 

Almost concurrently with the adoption of NSC 5602/1, 
the NSC asked the Department of Defense to produce a study 
in connection with a new statement of policy on Southeast 
Asia. The Secretary of Defense assigned the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff responsibility for this study — which was to include 


" 57. (TS ) NSC 5602/1, 15 May 56 , CCS 381 U.S. (1-31-50) 

sec 61. NSC 5602/1 was superseded on 2 Apr 58 by NSC 5809 . 
The section on Vietnam in the hew paper, however, remained 
the same. (TS) JCS Hist Div, "Vietnam, 1 January 1956-31 
March 1963 : A Brief Chronology of Significant Events," 

24 Apr 63 . 
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n^™ es 0f the f apablllt y of US forces, with and without 
clear weapons, to deal with local aggression in Vietnam. 58 

*5® pol f C3r outlined in NSC 5602/1, the JCS 
f h ° W t0 ?® al wlth Vlet aggression was 

embodied in an oral presentation made to the NSC by the 

Chiefs of Staff, on 7 June. The Chairman 
rnih that ^success in halting and repelling a Viet 

Minh attack depended on prompt and decisive Intervention 
ST-Jg ?° b ^ le f Grces * . Some US su PP° rt would have to be pro- 
wnnirt £ matter of hours, and certain essential units 

i n P lace within a few days at most. While 
Jf® ™ fought a delaying action from the 17th Parallel to 
to v?iiL™ aSS / r ? Und Tourane * the United States would deploy 
^Ji: tnam , a / ast Carrler task force; fighter-bomber, inter- 
and transport nnits totaling two wings and five 
squadrons; and an army regimental combat team. The RCT 
SSS J ' d / SO asnore at T ° uran e. As soon as possible, two more 
Ranh Bay Marin ® PlLTs ^ would he ' P ut ashore at Saigon and Cam 

° f i h ! , fl Shting would be done by Vietnamese ground 
xorces supported oy US air and naval forces. United States 
ground forces would be provided mainly to help hold vital 

advisers t^th V ij bnam ^ and us officers would act as 
duItSd urd^?* ^ A ' °P e f a tions, however, would be con- 
the iLo^LJ ^® ba ? ner - of SEATO. Admiral Radford stressed 
the importance of vigorously seeking and widely publicizing 

wouid U S°sma?? ^nations, even though theiJ ?ontrlbut?fns 
® fSJJr ±r l fact - a combined SEATO command would 
®P® ratl ° ns desi S ned to check the Viet Minh battle 
1?S pSr fl ??i? ane - and ff timat ely drive it back across the 
the^df^iJiin 1 ' ^P® ndin ? on circumstances at this .juncture, 
VietSIS!' 1 ° S r,iaGe whether or nor to occupy North 


Policy 0 ’ NSC^S?/’ tc c ^ CS ' :,;3a | ic National Security 

roil Sy ~ NSC 5602 /u., 2j. Mar 56, CCS 381 U S Tl-^l-SO'i 

NSC sIpQ/R° r ; ela | io nship of this study to NSC 5519. 

n!c to n (c’ ?£! I<SC . 5 - 6 , 1 f /1 ; ses ( TS > to Memo. gecSecy, 

NSC to NSC, Current u.S. Policy Toward the Far East 

(a)!sSc g.*" s ' d ° f NSC 5^29/5)," CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
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^ The US forces would be equipped with nuclear weapons, 
rUi. according to Admiral Radford, probably would not use 

iner ‘* were no known military targets in North Vietnam 
coulci n °t te destroyed by conventional bombing. Only 
J : . V ne Viet concentrated its forces would there be 

ml Litary^ justification for nuclear warfare. If the Chinese 
communists entered the war, however, the situation would be 
quickly and radically altered. In this event, nuclear 
weapons would be employed against Chinese air and logistical 
oases az once. 59 

^ After NSC discussion of Admiral Radford’s presentation, 
ohe President on 7 June directed US military authorities to 
encourage Vietnamese military olanning for defense against 
external aggression along lines consistent with approved 
US policy and to manifest "in other ways" US interest in 
assisting Vietnam to defend itself against external attack 
in accordance with the Manila Pact. The Secretary of 
Defense assigned this responsibility to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staif wno delegated it to CINCPAC, directing him to prepare 
® . c £ nt -- n gency plan for US participation in countering Viet 
Minh aggression using the military concept contained in the 
C 5 a «f m f2' S P resentation * In this directive, the Joint Chiefs 
of staff emphasized the importance they attached to primary 
reliance on indigenous ground forces and to the necessity 
of prompt arrival of US supporting forces. 

.. J? llowln S its review of US global policy and of the 
situation in Southeast Asia in the summer of 1956 , the NSC 
/io nnl r S ? oard Published a draft statement of US policy 
(NSC 5612) toward mainland Southeast Asia, it was Intended 
to supersede NSC 5405 and that portion of NSC 5429/5 cover- 
ing Indochina and Thailand. The Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
sidered the document and informed the Secretary of Defense 
0ri . d Z August that they found it acceptable from the military 
point of view subject to several changes. With one 
exception, the suggested changes were minor. This exception 
dea^o with action in the event of overt communist aggression. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff advocated advance Congressional 


“~~397TTS) JCS 2101/233, 9 Jun 56 , CCS 381 U.S. 

(1-31-50) sec 63 . 

60. (TS) Memo, SecDef to JCS, "Capability to Deal, with 
Lccai Aggression in Vietnam," 16 Jul 56 , CCS 092 Asia 
((5-25-48) (2) sec 24. (TS) SM-582-56 to CINCPAC, 11 Jul 56 
same, file . 
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Tgg JULIUS 

Encourage Vietnamese military planning 
xor defense against external aggression along 
s.nes consistent with U.S. planning concepts 
based upon approved U.S. policy and discretely 
manifest In other ways U.S. interest in assist- 
ing Free Viet Nam, in accordance with the SEATO 
Treaty, to defend itself against external 

aggression. o 2 

On the same day that the NSC adopted NSC 5612/1, it 
also revised the paragraph (5-d) of NSC 5429/5 governing 
JS action in the event of aggression in Southeast Asia, 
/f nSUa f e . of whlch had '°een somewhat vague. Since NSC 
5 ol 2 /_ contained a more precise statement of US action to 
meet local aggression in Southeast Asia, the NSC replaced 
the vague paragraph in NSC 5429/5 with the language of 
NSC 5°12/1. This paragraph, which now appeared in both 
statements, provided: 

. Should overt Communist aggression occur 
in the Southeast Asia treaty area, invoke the 
UN Charter or the SEATO treaty, or both, and 
subject to local request for assistance take 
necessary military and any other action to 
assist any state or dependent territory in 
the SEATO area willing to resist Communist 
resort to force: Provided, that the taking 

of military action shall be subject to prior 
submission and approval by the Congress un- 
less the emergency is deemed by the President 
to be so great that immediate action is neces- 
sary to save a vital interest of the United 
States-. 63 


~ 1 fc * 2 ' JCS to SecDef, "U.S. Policy in Mainland 

southeast Asia (NSC 5ol2); Change to Current U.S Policy 

552* JS 80 5429/5)," 24 Aug 56 (derived from 
JCS 1992/562), CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 25 . (TS) Note 
by ExecSecy, NSC to NSC, "U.S. Policy in Mainland Southeast 
Asia, 5 Sen 56 ; (TS) NSC 5612/1, same subj, 5 Sep 56 , same 
1 1 J .6 j sec 2_o « 

63 . (TS) Memo, ExecSecy, NSC' to NSC, "Current U.S. 
Policy in the Far East," 5 Sep 56 , same file, sec 26. See' 
revised par 5-d of (TS) NSC 5429/5, 22 Dec 54, CCS 092 Asia 
(6-25-48) sec 90; and par 19 of (TS) NSC 5612/1, 5 Sen 56 
CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 26. P 
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,, Curing the summer of 1956 CINCPAC was keeping pace with 
t} ? e c? 1 ^ e w S ln Washington. As directed by the jZlnt chiefs 
01 Staff, he submitted on 1 October OPLAN 46- 5 6, a plan for 

np! 1 ?M e S n iK OVer>t 7 let C ° ns ^Sression in Southeast Asia. 
OPLAN 46-5b was designed to stop communist aggression 
against South Vietnam as near as possible to the 17th 
Parallel. The salient aspect of the plan was its primary 
f;S e ^ en ^-° n - the Vletname se forces to defeat the Viet Cone 
tlme - L ^ application" of US forces. In consonance S 
with Admiral Radford’s concept, the plan provided lo? a US 
P rimaril y of conventional attacks 
wfl 6 ? ted ° a v Se ?To by us . a:Lr and naval forces and suoport 
forces by JS ground forces numbering approximately 
inc iuding one ROT in Vietnam on D-Day plus 3 
one^ HONEST JOHN Battalion, and 1,200 additional military 
advisers. One RCT would be held in reserve. Finding the 
plan in agreement with their guidancf, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff approvea it on 19 March 1957 . o4 

statements of policy and military planning were a 
0± po-^j-oies that had been devised and carried 
out m tne two years since approval of NSC 5429/5 the last 
general statement of US policy toward the Par last, rathir 

us po - 1 T oy .- In Au s ust 1954, the outlook m 
Vietnam had been very oleax. By August 1956 , however, the 
J;!;5 s ?® ss . mda ^ florins security and stability to Vietnam 
} n strengtnening the GVN’s armed forces appeared to 
v_ndicaoe US policy. Moreover, the prospects for the future 
Eve r* a f_ the NSC ad opted the new oolicy state- 
ment on Uemaa, -ne. i icdgiing National Assembly sitting in 
?£^” n ,' Ara ‘ = ’ pu---ung me finishing touches on the first con- 

^ South Vietnamese 


elections c-aile< 


rinaj. Declaration or the Geneva Conference; the afamese 

STSSt “f.S%here 

ware signs that tne 7C wars losing the suoport and sympathy 
with‘1ome P co?jiSsncs':' ne ^ “ SMBe6 ' 00ul<S f£ce «*' future 


~~55-TT|) CIKCPAC hPlAN 46-56, 1 Oct 56 , CCS 381 

BP pt 4 . • TS ) 3M-221-57 to CINCPAC, ' 9 Mar 57 

v derived from JCS 2054/154, 19 Mar 57), same file, sec 1C. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SOUTH VIETNAM, I957-I959 


to South Vletnam 957 ^hf 55 brou S h t a period of apparent ca'n 
siade further progres£ in IcScm?c Mg0 Dinh Stem 

strengthening thl armed forle? °f , S nt an<s ln 

an^sa became more and more manlfe-t**™^' Elem ' s authorltari- 
ij® period to challenge his f„ n 2 or iJ ls arose during 

states to undertake a +vinr.™ eg lme or ^o stir the United 
situation. a * e ‘ -borough examination of the Viennese 

South r we?^1ifrL e f h °°y;^t viewed the progress in 
stability of 1J57 comoI^V'tb ^ Policymakers, the 
tented a significant aehwS^t ^2 ot 1954 »«*- 

con.ent to continue the MllS^a’.w , unlte ? States was 
responsible for this %v?SL^ a ° eeR ia rsaiy 

“ found in the fact 01 JS satisfaction 

lR a 956 remained uncha^s tL-ou^Jg^l 011 ^eloped 


Sc on on 
the 

'-= sz&ze 


S State for Far Eastern 


ar.c a%^ e ^V''.?r sn so recently as a year 
r-enu v.4"s " * ... “*‘7 „ ;: f” 7^ independent govern - 

Its exioter.c - 7' *1^ . ^-'etuendcus odds for 

ana subversive rhrs-^~-^“~~X a . r;:i - ir;ar 'y 

' " 1 •-■Oniinuiiis o forces 


(2) sec 26 . w ?. oep ?°» ccs °92 

- 95 S as NSC 5809 " £nd tissued 'in Anri 

ba °s, Malaya, Si^a-oV"-^ ££ a( r a±t with “ne 
changes with' regarV-iiA’rA.Al *^0, bu 

° a:,;e - - L - e c sec- 56. 


(TS 


e sec-r ions on 
ve „ 5305 reads no 
uSo 0009 , 2 Apr pc. 


ll) WICKET * 

illSlP’Slr 

polled in^Mainland SStheSt^i? a co v |rifrtL I ’ ePO f t ^ 0n US 

? September 1956 through 13 March 'lq ?7 ^f=!!?S Period 

-iy sanguine picture. The report static a samilar- 

of the constitution and the ?SnveniSg l^ e promul g a tion 

emphasized the progress in achil^in^TT^ nh i ^° na assenbl y 
me report added that Vietnam had a S,, ?? a S?^ e S t;i ' Ves ln Viet nam. 
and there was "no likelihood th?? fh I t ? ree government" 
will pass into or become eo on™ * epubllc of Vietnam 
communist bloc." Vietnam dependent on the 

persuaded that its interests lie seemed "clearly 

afflllatl ° n with the fret " Th^SSftSo 2 ™ 3 

SSSPiFI&S economi^aid^nf ° f *^>2^ Se°d 
warned of several "operating tnow?® raiI1S ~ r ‘ vletna m, but 
the United States, sttth vfettt™ o™t? r a i f £i=“lties'' facing 
of North Vietnamese aggresslon'anrt 2fw lnUe ? t0 face the threat 

reform was proceeding extreS^tlwlyT* 1 neSded asrarian 

President Eisenhower in the spring of tort - • 

tne expressions of satisfaction th at n»7? 5 I of 1 ? 60 in 

with the progress in Vietnam On n M a S ^ nited States found 
Diem issued a ioint sSS; S +l 1 May he and President 
&uea a Jolnt statement at the conclusion of a visit 


in Dept Of state Bulletin . '18 SbS’57? les-alF^ 0 ^ 

niti) ss— 
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Dy rne latter to Washington, in the joint statement. Pres^- 
der.o Eisenhower complimented Diem on the "remarkable' achieve- 
ments of the RVN since 1954. The joint statement rc ‘-eel 
tnat in less than three years a chaotic situation resultin'*- 
x rom_ years )t of war had been changed into one of "progress and 
t^aoixiL/y, and it listed ohe following achievements of the 
oouth Vietnamese Government: 

Nearly one million refugees who had fled 
from Communist tyranny in North Vietnam had 
been cared for and resettled in Free Vietnam. 

Internal security had been effectively 
established. 


A constitution had been promulgated and 
a national assembly elected. 

Plans for agrarian reform have been 
launched, and a constructive program developed 
to meet long-range economic and social problem; 
to promote higher giving standards for t^e 
Vietnamese people.^ 

This US optimism concerning Vietnam ore vailed - 
out the years 1957-1959. The 0C3 progress reports i 
remainder of 1557 and 1958 continued to find advance 
aeyeiopment of a representative government. Evident 
ohls. progress were seen in the National Assembly's a 
°i. a rational oudget, the first ever submitted to a 
:3tituoionaiiy elected body in Vietnam, and in Presic 
-'_em s. oij.icia.j- visits to the United States, Thai la.- 
y.a s^raiia, ano. tne Republic of Korea, enhancing both 
personal prestige and that of his country. 5 

The Vietnamese armev 
In August 1957, CINCPAC : 


-s aiso improved significantly . 
id to Washington that the 


Bulletin , 27 May 57, oo. 

f • (S) OCB Progress 
jclp/'i), 6 Nov 57. CCS 0 


rvesiaent ju.senncwer ano. 
reproduced in Dent of S 

Report on Southeast .Asia 


/l > ■’ ° 4 T °v 57, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-46) (2) sec ?= 
CB progress Report cn Southeast Asia (NSC 5^12/- )7"->c 
0, same file, sec 39. ‘ " ~ 
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Vietnamese Army had shown "remarkable improvement" during 
the vast year, particularly in logistics and administration, 
,ir.a ClNCPAC expected this progress to continue ana to extend 
to the Navy and Air Force . 8 

Despite the overall tone of optimism, the OCB reports 
cited several problem areas confronting South Vietnam. Al- 
though tho government had neutralized communist capabilities 
for 'armed resistance," the threat of "political infiltration 
and nonviolent subversion" remained. This threat precluded 
any reduction of forces and presented the United States with 
the prospect of continued heavy military support costs. The 
economic situation in Vietnam, while improved, was still far 
from stable. Vietnam continued to depend on foreign aid, 
the largest part going to support the military establishment. 
United States aid accounted for approximately 85 percent of 
Imports and two-thirds of the budgetary revenues. The 
government ' s agrarian reform program had begun to pick up 
speed but was still not moving satisfactorily. 7 

In 1958* the OCB reported a new problem facing the 
United States in Vietnam. President Diem* s policy of strict 
control in the political and economic fields had caused "a 
certain amount of internal dissatisfaction." Should Diem's 
exercise of personal authority develop too far, the OCB 
cautioned, there was a danger that "the resultant frustration 
of government officials might weaken the united support for 
his regime . . . ." The OCB also noted that Diem's "stern 
police measures and his emphasis on internal security" had 
led to increasing criticism of the government . 8 

The following year the OCB reported substantial progress 
toward meeting US objectives in Vietnam. There was a stable 
government and the Vietnamese military forces had made a 
significant improvement under the MAAG training program. 

The OCB showed increasing concern, however, over the growing 
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6 ". (S) Msg, ClNCPAC to CNO, 18 Aug 57, same file, 
sec 34. 

7- (S) OCB Progress Report on Southeast Asia (NSC 
5d12/1), 6 Nov 57, same file, sec 35. (S) OCB Progress 

Report on Southeast Asia (NSC 5612/1), 28 May 58, same file, 
sec 39 . 

8 . (S) OCB Progress Report on Southeast Asia (NSC 
5612/1), -28 May 58 , same file. 
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autnoritariaxi tendencies of Diem. The Board warned that the 
Diem government's .strong political controls, while seemingly 
necessary b --cause of the internal security threat, v;ere 
antagonising certain elements of the Vietnamese population. 

A l though Jo action to meet this problem was restricted by 
the sensitivity of the matter, the OCB suggested that the 
United States Ambassador might make "discreet suggestions" 
from time to time for some liberalization of Diem’s oolit^ca! 
control. 9 

During the period 1957-1959, the OCB issued several 
operations plans for Vietnam outlining detailed courses of 
action to carry out the provisions of the NSC policy. All 
of these plans stressed the special importance of Vietnam 
to the unite-:: States because of its "exposed position as an 
outpost of the free world face-to-face with a powerful and 
threatening communist regime occupying part of Its terri- 
tory and because Vietnam was the principal country in the 
area wnere a free government and a communist regime comoeted 
directly for the same terra toy ana a whole nation. The* 
united States, the plans stated, had made such a substantial 
investment in Vietnam's independence, and with such success, 
that the most determined efforts were justified tc preserve 
the integrity and strengthen the position of the country. 

All the plans called fcr continued US sum or t of the 
Government of Vietnam by diplomatic, military* " economic, and 
psycholc gical means. Tc accomplish the US objectives, -rl- 
mary reliance was placed on continued economic, technical, 
ana military assistance programs. Military assistance was tc 
proviuc-a pramar x_y in tne form of "adequate support" to the 
vietnamo-e military budget, the provision of US ecui-.ment to 
tro V.! ctua ; .:ese a •. c-.i f-u-ces, and the era* n:: -.g =..-f V:* -rtnamese 
parsenn ; I. a ;hool;: of the US armc-o fore or :.-.t 

JS- staffed schools ar. Vietnam. -- 


up -,_a _-.ug 


-c. _. K _ , , 

same file, B? •••: 


cutheast Asia (m 3C p£v 
w • v^/ ! uCm Operatic; 

• 3/ 91 Cp { 9 <7ar_ l } . 
a ns of Operations wit; 

2 Asia (6-25-46) (2 
and 9 Jan 59 , jmf $15f 


■ - ~H™ isT:ics on US aid to South Vietnam for the years 
'-.p ~‘-959 reveal how these plans were translated into 
i j_n.ii icial support: 12 

US Aid to South Vietnam 
~~ (in millions ) 



1957 

1958 

1959 

Economic 

$ 281.1 

$ 188.8 

$207.1 [ 

Military 

110.5 

53.2 

^1.9 1 

Total 

$391.6 

$242.0 

$249.0 


Throughout the period US economic aid remained the 
major category of US assistance to Vietnam. In NSC 5429/2 
the earliest statement of US policy toward South Vietnam, 
tne United States had committed itself to help South Vietnam, 
along with .Laos and Cambodia, to maintain "economic con- 
ditions conducive to the maintenance and strength of non- 
Communiso regimes, in order that these states might "compare 
5 d ^ C ! nt jQinmunist areas. "13 From 1954 through 
193^ j the United otates held to this policy, granting $1.2 
pillion of economic assistance to Vietnam. l4 

Economic Developments and Agrarian Reforms 


As the various political and military crises of 1954 - 
1956 subsided. Diem was able to give greater attention to 
outstanding economic problems. The severity of these prob- 
lems was such, however, that Diem's programs, even when we"n 
advised, were only partially successful. Nevertheless, 
beneficial results were beginning to appear. A key element 
xn one GVN's program was the Five Year Plan for Economic 


~ p. { U ) AID, "U.S. Foreign Assistance and Assistance 

(SevSS)!’ Sa p. 0 69 anlZatiOnS ’ JUly 1945 - June 3 °’ 

13. (TS) NSC 5429/2, 20 Aug 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec ol. / 

, , AIDj "U-S Overseas Loans and Grants . . . July 

x, 19^5 -June 30, 1966 ,'- p. 57 . 
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a.ndjjocxa± Development. Initiated at the suggestion of a 
uN economic Survey Mission, which visited Vietnam f^ om 
ivovemoer 1955 to February 1956, the Five Year Plan was 
arawn up 3. or the years 1957-1961. under the plan, 17 5 
o.liion piasters ($500 million at the official exchange 
,.ite, approximately $2<36 million of which would be financed 
■'V ot ,* elsn aid )* were to be invested. Primary emphasis, 
and percent of the funds, were allocated to public works 
and power development, in accordance with the GVN’s desire 
-o establish a base for future economic growth. At the same 
’ ln ^cognition of the fact that South Vietnam would 

r??iiS Ue +-i nde ? inxte ^ 5° bSj P rlma rily, an agricultural 
nation, the plan called for the allocation of 22 percent of 
funds to agricultural development. Twelve percent was 

^ 1 °?d^t4o- nealth, - eGU cf? lon , and housing, and 9 percent 
v.0 : : ldus ^iai expansion; ±4 percent of the funds were 
unauccatea. -O 

.tmong the objectives of the plan were the complete 
r^ 0 2fr:Lf cr i on of . the existing road and railway systems and 
°* construction on 1,000 kilometers of new roads. 
f GC L^ on ' new factories would be built for the production 
cemenr ’ sho &s, tires, glass, and paper. Coal 
2“ WttS ex P?. c - ed to xeep pace with the increased 
^■"■“'•“S x0r power onat these plans would make. Agricultural 
Gcve-opment was expected to result in an increase in national 
A J 0! f une =oenoweo cultivation of rice on abandoned 
and increased production of sugar cane, silk, cotton, 
°:;. s ® ecs ’ 21110 ruboer There were also livestock 
-orec«ry, ana fisnery programs. 16 

: he ?ive ’-' s ar Plan was put into effect without fanfare 
:-.n c r. was .aunened in 1957, the GVN denied it was an 


..-■‘•'r Experiment in Planning Ecc-oc- 
7:5 ^^lopment, 1956-1957," in Richard V. Lindholi 

’ - ~ v - - ie F_rs~ £ive Years (1959), up. 193-195 

3 1V ^-onomic survey pc the Republic of Vietnam , Toward the 
f-9 0l: G --- c : ^f e ^°£* r - er> - u of the • itepublic of Vietnam" '(1953 ) . p. 3 . 


-f^ancas 0. coriey, "Economic Statiiization in Viet 
: aia ». Rev ~ ev; °- Social Economy, Summer 19S.3. ~r> 

f-£?® rameR * arf PlamTing Economic- and Social* Deveic- 
vt^,-9p6-,9p7," ?p. 294-296. Bernard B. Fall, Two Vietnams 
■> P- ^^9- 
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approved program. Insisting Instead that it was being 
stuped. Thereafter the plan’s provisions were kept secret. 

• in 1961, the terminal year of the plan, did the GVN 
announce what projects had been undertaken and what funds 
n<iG been expended under it. 1 ? 

In the years 1957-1959, South Vietnam made modest 
progress toward achieving the goals of the Five Year Plan. 
Roads and railroads were reconstructed and textile and coal 
production was increased. In addition, construction was 
begun on- the following projects: a cement plant at Ha-Tien; 

electro-chemical industries in the Nong-Son - An-Hoa area; 
and in the Saigon area a shoe factory, two textile factories, 
a paper plant, a glass plant, and a Michelin tire plant. 18 

In a country where 80 percent of the people worked the 
land, agricultural problems were, understandably, of 
critical importance. It followed, therefore, that in South 
Vietnam, where 2 percent of the land-owners held 45 percent 
of the land in 1955, the government’s agricultural policies 
had an immense social and political, as well as economic, 
bearing. The Indochina war had disrupted the agricultural 
economy and vitiated the modest gains made by earlier non- 
communist Vietnamese attempts at agrarian reforms. Reform 
programs had been initiated in 1947 and 1953, but in both 
periods the Viet Minh had actually controlled many of the 
areas where reforms were planned. The landlords had fled 
these areas, and the Viet Minh had taken advantage of their 
absence to de :d the land to former sharecroppers or 
squatters. By 1955 the Viet Minh land program had been in 
effect in some areas of the south for several years. The 
more cautious reform programs subsequently instituted by the 
Diem regime, involving regulation of contracts and reimburse- 
ment for expropriated lands, seemed to many peasants 
reactionary or redundant. 19 


" 17 • Bernard B. Fall, "South Vietnam's Internal Prob- 

lems," Pacific Affairs , September 1958, p. 249. Fall, Two 

Vietnams , p. 2981 

~~ 18. Fall, Two Vietnams, pp. 299-300. 

19. Wolf Lade j insky, “Agrarian Reform in the Republic 
of Vietnam," Ch. IX in Wesley R. Fishel, Problems of Freedom: 

South Vietnam Since Independence (I96l),‘ pp. 155-162. 

£rice Glttlnger, "Progress in South Vietnam’ s Agrarian 
Reform (i)," and ". . . (II)," Far Eastern Survey, January 
and February i960, pp. 1-5; 17 -SIT 
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The Diem government was neither able nor willing to 
match the radical simplicity of the Viet Minh grants. Its 
first agrarian reform w as a rent reduction and tenure 
security program initiated in early 1955- Beginning in 
] 956 a land transfer Px*<>gram expropriated large estates for 
resale to tenants. Additionally, the GVN inaugurated .land i 

development programs for fallow and virgin lands, an * ' 

agricultural credit system, and farm cooperatives. 20 j 

Beginning with the "crash program" and the Collins -Ely 
Seven-Point Program in 1954, the United States consistently 
supported agrarian reform in Vietnam. 21 It provided the 
GVN with technical assistance in agricultural programs and 
paid the administrative costs of many aspects of the program; 
it did not, however, provide funds for the purchase of 
land . 22 j; 

Progress in the agricultural program was at first slow. | 

The landlords were reluctant to cooperate and many of the •; 

peasants remained convinced that the land was theirs by { 

order of the Viet Minh. Too, the government program was ? 

cumbersome in its bureaucratic detail; its terms were not \ 

easy for the peasants to meet, and it was often indifferently [ 

pushed by the government's agents. 2 3 l 

I 

j In 1Q57, however, the progress of the program was | 

! accelerated, owing largely to French agreement to pay or:'.-- | 

third of the costs of land expropriated from French landlords . | 

i m According to an OCB report, by November 1957 the GVN had I 

already set aside about half the total amount needed for * 

the down payments. In the meantime the United States had f 

agreed to pay the administrative costs of the land transfers. £ 

Approximately 5 percent of the eligible holdings had been jji. 

transferred. By the end of 1959, nearly 800,000 tenant 


20. Ladejinsky and C-ittinger describe agricultural 

developments In detail. Ladejinsky was Diem's personal 
adviser for agrarian reform; Gittinger was a USOM Saigon 
agricultural adviser from 1955 6c 1959- Montgomery, The 
Politics of Foreign Aid. ot>. 122-128. ~ 

21. See Ch. III. 

22. Gittinger, "Progress in South Vietnam's Agrarian 
Reform (II)," pp. 17, 21, 22. 

23- (S) ?4sg, Saigon 80 to State, 7 Jul 56. (C) Desc, 
Saigon 200 to State, 15 Jan 57- Fall, "South Vietnam's" 
internal Problems," o. 250. 
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far&ers had signed tenure agreements with their landlords, 
anot-i.cr .i 18, 000 had been designated to share approximately 
' niO hectares (1,100,000 acres) purchased by the govern- 
menr in large estates. In the same period about Goo j 000 
-aectares (1,500,000 : .cres ) of land abandoned during the 
Indochina war had been reclaimed for cultivation. 24 

The wholesome effects of the GVN's agricultural pro- 
grams began to appear at the end of the decade. From 1955 
through 1959 rice production nearly doubled and rubber 
plantings and production both increased by 20 percent. 25 
These gains were largely absorbed, however, by increased 
domestic consumption, in the period before sharp escalation 
of Viet Cong activity brought Diem 1 s agricultural programs 
to a virtual standstill, neither of these two principal 
crops became available for export in sufficient quantities 
to reduce appreciably Vietnam's adverse balance of trade. 26 

From the very inception of the GVN' s efforts at econo- 
mic reforms, the design and Implementation of the reforms 
were subjected to severe criticism; so too was the US 
economic assistance on which these reforms were based. 
Criticism of the US aid program in Vietnam generally centered 
on the charge that the Vietnamese had become overly dependent 
economically and politically upon the aid program, and that 
they were becoming "permanent mendicants." 2? 


~ 24. (S) OCB Progress Report on Southeast Asia (NSC 

5ol2/l), 6 Nov 57, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) BP 8. 

Gitt^nger, Progress in South Vietnam's Agrarian Reform (I)," 
pp. 1, 4. ' 

25. Milton C. Taylor, "South Vietnam: Lavish Aid, 

Limited Progress," Pacific Affairs, Fail I96I, p. 250. 

26. "United States Aid Program in Vietnam, Report by 
Subcom on State Department Organization and Public Affairs 
to S.^Com on Foreign Relations, 26 Feb 60, 86th Cong, 2d 
sess (hereafter cited as "US Aid Program in Vietnam," S. 

Com on Foreign Relations, 26 Feb 60). Taylor, "South 
Vietnam: Lavish Aid, Limited Progress," pp.- 242-256. 

27. Taylor, "South Vietnam: Lavish Aid, Limited Pro- 
gress, p. 256. (S) Interdepartmental Committee on Certain 

US Aid Programs, "Vietnam," 25 Jul 56, circulated with 

NSC 5610, 3 Aug 56, CCS 092 (8-22-46) (2) BP pt 10. 
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Perhaps the most telling commentary on the GW’s * 

economic progress wa3 made by a Senate Foreign Relations " f 

Subcommittee headed by Senator Mansfield in February i960. | 

After acknowledging the "tremendous achievements" of the ; 

Diem regime over the past five years, the Mansfield sub- .. 

committee puzzled over the "inescapable fact" that "there : 

had not been any significant reduction in Vietnamese ' ' 

economic dependency on large aid grants from the United 
States, except those which coincide with Congressional ! 

reduction in appropriations for the Mutual Security Act."2o 

Critics of the US aid program also charged that the 
United States insisted too much on private investment in ■ , 

development projects. Among those criticizing this facet of \ 

US aid was Diem himself. The gist of the argument was that jj 

many potential private investors feared to invest in the 
existing atmosphere of insecurity; only participation by 
the state would persuade them to risk their capital. "A 
more pragmatic American attitude in foreign aid policy would," 
such critics held, "help to make South Vietnam less 

dependent on foreign ala. "29 ; 

Nevertheless, few denied that economic progress was • f 

being made. In May 1.959, NIE 63-59 stated that "South ... i 

Vietnam has made only limited progress toward basic long- ' ' \ 

j term economic development in the five years since Independ- f 

1 ence." But, after explaining how the lack of internal f 

security hampered economic progress, the NIE went on to cite \ 

the .repaired transportation network, land reform and develop- I 

ment programs, and the modest industrial development as 
proof that "South Vietnam is making some economic progress. "30 j 


The GW Defense hi is lament 

In addition to its efforts in the economic sphere, the 
United States continued to work during the period 1957-1959 


2d. "US Aid Program in Vietnam," S. Com on Foreign 
Relations, 26 Feb 60, p. 10. 

29. UN Economic Survey to the Republic of Vietnam, 

p. 2Ao. Brian Crozier, "The Diem Regime in Southern Vietnam," 
Far eastern Survey , April 1955, pp. A-9-56. Russel K. Fifielc. 
The Diplomacy of Southeast Asia (1956), p. 316. 

30. (S) juIe 63-59, 20 May 59. 
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towaru a strong, effective defense establishment for South 
/ieLnam. ihis i was directly in support of the national policy 
expressed m NSC 5612/2 that called for assisting' "Free * 

.letnam to create armed forces, including independent 
At.-gj.otic and administrative services, capable of assuring 
internal security and of providing "limited initial resist- 
ance to attack by North Vietnam. 31 

, lv , 0 D J rect US military aid furnished South Vietnam from 
^ough FY 1959 from appropriated funds totaled 
million. Because the major expenses were incurred 
in the early years, owing to initial requirements for equip- 
installations, costs in FY 1959 were much less than 
in J* flrst Year of direct military aid. In 

o i 95 ?./ $ 166 - 8 million in appropriated US funds was given 
Soutn Vietnam but only $43.8 million was given in FY 1959 
During the same period the United States furnished South 
Vietnam a total of $50.5 million worth of material from 
excess stocks. 32 

... ^ 0f ^ he $ 1 * 2 billion in US economic aid furnished South 
Vietnam between 195 2 * and 1959, a significant amount was 
expended in defense support. This important category of 
aid amounted to $255.0 million in 1957, $174.7 million in 
1958, and $177.0 million in 1959, for a total of $606.7 
million. 33 


The RVNAF 

The complex structure that had evolved in the Republic 
of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) by late 1955 remained 
virtually unchanged. President Diem as Supreme Commander 
exercised his authority through a Secretary of State for 


T~ 31. ITS) NSC 5612/2, 5 Sep 56, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
(2) sec 26. 

32. (C) ICA, OS&R Report, "US External Assistance, 
Obligations and Other Commitments, July 1, 1945 through 
June 30, 1959," 16 Mar 60. 

33. Ibid. "US Aid Program in Vietnam," S. Com on 
Foreign Relations, 20 Feb 60, p. vi. 
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National Defense, a post occuDled by himself. He was served 
by an Assistant Secretary and by the Director of the 
Cabinet, through whom orders were transmitted to the Central 
Organizations (comprising the General Staff, the Inspectorate 
General for the Armed Forces, and various administrative 
and fiscal agencies), the Logistical Services, and the 
Ministerial Services. The Chief of the General Staff had 
as Deputies the commanders of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 34 

Understandably, President Diem had maintained a close 
Interest in the activities of the RVNAF from the beginning. 

He participated in all major policy decisions affecting the 
armed forces, personally approving, for example, all pro- 
motions of senior officers. 


A General Staff exercised administrative direction over 
the ARVN. Although this group was actually organized and 
functioned as an army general staff, it supervised the 
activities of the small naval and air forces of South Vietnam 
as well. Since the ARVN represented 94 percent of the 
strength of the RVNAF -no one objected strenuously that the 
General Staff was composed entirely of ARVN officers. The 
Chief of the General Staff, top military commander of the 
armed forces, was served by a Chief of Staff who also 
served as Deputy Chief of Staff for Army. In theorv he was 
tne ARVN commander and adviser on army affairs to the Chief 
of the General Staff. The US influence on the General soaff 
was^quite apparent in its organization although certain 
features of the_jreneh military system had been retained by 
one Vietnamese . to 

In the last half of 1957 Diem activated owe- corns nead- 
quarters, giving one Army its first tactical unit headquarters 
above division level. A third corps headquarters was 
established in 1955- These organizations were charged with 
responsibility for assigned operational areas, for planning 
future operations, for organising strategic and tactical 
defense, for training of assigned or attached tactical units. 


~ 34. (S-NOFORN) MIS 43D, "South Vietnam," Ch. V 

Armea rorces, -Jan 59 (hereafter cited as NIS R^D) 
-35. (S-NOFORN) NIS 43D, p. 7 . ' 
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for organizing maneuvers, and for administering organic 
units. Because of US influence, it was believed that a 
corps concept very similar tc that of the US Army would 
eventually emerge, with the organization of the corps 
depending on their particular missions. 36 

On 31 December 1958, President Diem issued a decree 
creating an ARVN field command. This command was responsible 
for coordination of the training of all combat units in peace- 
time and for the direction of combat operations in time of 
war. This move was made in the realization that no individu- 
al could function effectively as Deputy to the Chief of the 
General Staff and also as Commander of the ARVN. The army 
staff thus was left free to concentrate on overall army 
planning. 37 

The strength of the ARVN, within the overall ceiling 
of 150,000 for all Vietnamese armed forces that the United 
States had agreed to support in late 1955, fluctuated to a 
degree but stood at about 138,000 men and officers late in 
1958, slightly below its authorized strength of 140,620. 

The principal elements of the ARVN at the beginning of 1959 
were a central command, two corps headquarters with corps 
troops, six military region headquarters, 4 field divisions 
(8,100 men each), 6 light -divisions (5,800 men each), 1 
airborne group (4,000 men), and various combat and service 
support units. 38 

Increasingly, throughout this period, internal security 
duties were turned over to the paramilitary forces, so that 
the ARVN could, under the guidance of the MAAG, devote more 
time to training and organizational improvement. Training 
of the ARVN progressed more readily in the period 1957-1959 
than in earlier years. Plans for training drawn up by the 
General Staff with the advice of the MAAG resembled US Army 
training plans. The 25-week training cycle was increased 
to 32 weeks and divided into six phases, starting with basic 
infantry training and proceeding progressively through 
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36. Ibid., p. 10. 

37. Ibid., p. 8 

38. (S-N0F0RN) NIS 43D, see Chart A - Strength of Vietna- 
mese Armed Forces. (C) MAAG Vietnam Narrative Statement, 

25 Nov 58, MAAG Vietnam General Administrative Files, 1958 
(Washington National Records Center). 
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division maneuvers during the last two weeks. A longer, 
52-week cycle, initiated upon completion of the shorter 
cycle, continued the training begun in the 3°- week course, 
providing additional general training and advanced unit 
training. By June 1953 three of the field divisions, two of 
the light divisions, and the airborne group had completed the 
32-week cycle and were in the 52-week cycle. Remaining 
divisions were in the shorter cycle at varying phases. 39 


Strength of Vietnamese Armed Forces 


Date* 

Army 

Navy 

Air Force 

Totals 

1954 

200,000 

1,522 

3,434 

(57 pilots) 

204,956 

1955 

170,000 

1,522 

3,434 

174,956 

1956 

152,000 

4,182 

3,336 

(103 pilots) 

159,518 

1957 

138,481 

4,818 

4,164 

147,463 

1 Jui 57 

133,016 

4,721 

4,067 

141,804 

1 Oct 57 

129,982 

4,800 

4,035 

138,817 

1 Jan 58 

131,343 

4,870 

4,025 

(136 pilots) 

140,238 

1 Apr 58 

134,640 

4,892 

4,082 

143,614 

1 Jui 58 

136,641 

5,152 

L 07“. 

3 «— 1 — 

— — 0 , oo4 

1 Oct 53 

138,165 

5,100 

4,590 

1-7,655 

*1 January, 

, unless 

otherwise 

noted 



President Diem and all of his principal assistants 
supported a program of developing an ARVN* trained by US 
advisers and modeled along US lines. He had made English 
language Instruction mandatory for all officers to enable 


39. (S -NOPORN) NIS A3D, pp. 17-18. 
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US advisers to communicate with them more readily and to 
facilitate their attendance at US schools and training 
Installations. Basic US Army field and technical manuals 
had oeen translated into Vietnamese to widen the dissemi- 
nation of US tactical principles and training procedures 
among ARVN personnel. 40 

Nevertheless, during the period 1957-1959, the lack 
of qualified officers remained a serious problem. In mid- 
1958, despite the fact that 2,766 officers were being held 
beyond their normal date of termination of service the 
armed- services were short 1,491 officers. Most senior 
officers, were comparatively young, the average age of corps 
and division commanders in 1958 being only 35. These officers 
had no experience in handling regimental or larger units 
in combat, and most had received their training under French 
tutelage. _ Consequently, key ARVN officers were being sent 
by the United States to the US Army Command and General Staff 
College to acquaint them with US military doctrine. 41 

The principal source of regular officers remained the 
Military Academy at Dalat, which was changed from a one-year 
to a four-year school. The Officers Candidate School at 
Thu Due provided a six-month course for about- 400 students. 
Graduates were not commissioned immediately but had to serve 
six months in units before becoming eligible for commission. 
Graduating classes at Dalat and Thu Due were too small--the 
military academy, particularly, had difficulty in securing 
qualified candidates. The Vietnamese Command and General 
Staff College, whose staff was made up largely of Vietnamese 
graduates, of the US Army Command and General Staff college, 
offered a five-month staff officer course and a ten-month 
course for field grade officers. But it, too, had difficulty 
in obtaining qualified candidates. 42 

The United States also paid for an overseas training 
program for Vietnamese military students. Between 1 July 
1954 and 1 July 1958, 2,037 Vietnamese Army personnel were 
sent to schools in the United States. Two hundred sixty -one 
were sent to US -operated military schools outside the United 
States. Others were sent on general orientation and 
« observer training visits. Ordnance, signal, and engineer 
technicians were sent to the Philippines for training. 43 
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40. Ibid., p. 14. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Ibid., pp. 4-6, 19. 

43. Ibid., p. 19. 
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The ARVN was equipped almost entirely with US World 
War II weapons and vehicles. Most of the infantry weapons 
and artillery in the hands of troops had been used in the 
Indochina war and by 1959 were, understandably, in poor 
condition. The GVN had no facilities for production of 
ordnance materiel of its own. The ARVN, furthermore, con- 
tinued unable to maintain its ordnance properly. It had 
too few personnel trained in maintenance. Tools and spare 
parts were in short supply and ARVN supply distribution and 
transportation systems were inadequate. The typical Vietna- 
mese soldier had only limited technical knowledge and little 
appreciation of the need for preventive maintenance. The 
MAAG, in efforts to remedy these deficiencies, supervised an 
intensive training program — which included the employment of 
US Mobile Training Teams and contract civilian technicians 
from the United States and the Philippines, and the training 
of Vietnamese abroad. Unserviceable vehicles w§re still 
shipped to the US Army rebuild center in Japan.— 

By early 1957 it had become clear that to build and 
sustain a truly professional army the GVN must establish a 
system for conscription. Consequently, on 2 May 1957, Diem 
instituted a draft, k new law established compulsory 
12-month tours of service, with four months of training and 
eight months with an active unit, for all males 20 and 21 
years of age. Conscription began on 1 August 1957 and 
averaged 480 inductions per week for the remainder of the 
i year; in 1958 inductions reached 720 per week. In March 

1958 the GVN set up, under the President, a Permanent 
Secretariat General of National Defense to plan and supervise 
mobilization programs. In 1959 the period of service for 
draftees was extended to 18 months in order to provide more 
thorough training. ^ 5 

The ARVN divisions, both the field division cf 3,100 
men and the light division of 5*300 men, were generally 


44. Ibid., pp. 23-25- 

45. (C) Quarterly Activities Report of MAAG Vietnam, 

1 Jun 57-31 Aug 57, MAAG Vietnam Gen Admin Files, I 557 • (C) 

MAAG Vietnam Country Statement, 31 Dec 57, same file. 'c) 
Quarterly Activities Report ^n MAAG Vietnam, Mar =8-3: May 

58, same file, l ; o6. (3) Msg. Saigon 1471 to State. 24 .Tar. 
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considered by US military men to be deficient in firepower, 
al thou 3b sufficiently mobile. A test of a larger type 
division in the summer of 1958 resulted in approval by Army 
General Headquarters on 1 December 1958 of a new division 
organization comprising 10,000 men and closely resembling 
that of the US division. The objective of this revised 
structure was to achieve organizational standardization and 
facilitate more economical and efficient employment over 
the varied terrain of South Vietnam. Additional infantry 
and engineer troops were added, as well as a 4.2 mortar 
battalion. A program for converting both field and light 
divisions to the new organization was begun in ,1959.46 

Prom 1955 4o 1958 MAAG and Washington survey teams 
pressed financial reforms on the GVN and succeeded in bring- 
ing about considerable savings in military expenditures. 

MAAG also advised the GVN on fiscal and budgetary procedures, 
and the MAAG Comptroller Advisors Group worked closely with 
Vietnamese specialists in pay and disbursing functions, 
internal audit, and budgeting. The following table reveals 
that in a three-year period dollar savings of 84 million 
were achieved, and that the average cost per man per year in 
the ARVN declined from $1,320 in 1955 to $1,144 in 1958.47 

Budget Status 1955-1953 

(Tn ' millions) 



1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Vietnam Request 

$ 303.0 $ 

336.6 

$ 233.9 $ 

222.4 

Approved Budget 

286.0 

198.4 

187.8 

J71.6 

Vietnam Contribution 

79.8 

20.0 

25.0 

27.3 

US Contribution 

125.4 

174.3 

161.2 

144.3 

Savings 

62.3 

4.3 

1.4 

none 

Average Paid Strength 

169,442 : 

152,077 

143,649 : 

150,000 

Average Cost Per 

$ 1,320 $ 

1,277 

$ 1,296 $ 

1,144 


Man Per Year 


^6. (S-NOFORN) NIS 43D. (C) Hq MAAG Vietnam, Eighth 

Quarterly Special TERM Report, -19 Jun 58, MAAG Vietnam Gen 
Admin Files, 1958. 

47. (C) Quarterly Activities Report of MAAG Vietnam, 

1 Mar 58-31 May 58, MAAG Vietnam Gen Admin Files, 1958. 
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The VNAF 



The air arm of the CVN defence establishment, although 
adtn.l ii 1 r.tereu by the Commander, VNAF, war. under actual oper- 
ational control, of president Diem In h.ls host of Secretary 
of State for National Defense. The mission of the VNAF was 
to provide air support for the ARVN, including transport, 
liaison, reconnaissance, evacuation, and air- ground support. 
From 1955 to 1959* however, it was primarily a training 
force, and its military capabilities were extremely limited. 48 

Until mid-1957 the VNAF was trained and supported 
logistically by the French. Upon the withdrawal of French 
Air Force units, the US MAAG assumed both training and 
logistic responsibility. The VNAF had a total strength in 
January 1959 of 4,590, of whom 324 were officers. It 
possessed l^planes (25 F 8 F/RF 8 Fs, 35 C-^7s, 10 H-I9s, 56 
L-19s, 18 AT-6Gs, I Morane-Saulnier 500, 2 C-45s, and 1 Aero 
Commander) and was organized into a transport group, two 
liaison squadrons, a composite squadron, a training squadron, 
and a VIP squadron. -9 

The United .States. during 1958 and 1959, gave formal 
training to VNAF personnel in flying, navigation, elec- 
tronics, communications, and maintenance at an Air Training 
j School in Nha Trar.g and at base schools at the large fields 

of Eien Hoa and Tan Son Nhut. Other students were trained 
in the United States and with USAF units in the Far East. 

A total of about 375 VNAF personnel were undergoing these 
various types of training on 30 June 1958. The United States 
had set an authorized goal of 208 pilots for one VNAF, to 
be attained by 1963.50 


The VNN 

As in the case of the VNAF, Vietnamese naval forces 
were trained and supported by the French until mid -1957. 

As a result, French influence or. doctrine and tactics of 
the VNN was strong. In April 1958, a reorganization of the 
VNN, based on plans prepared with the assistance of the MAAG, 
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effected. Under this reorganization the structure of the 
vkX provided for a Naval Staff of three divisions— Adminis- 
tration, Operations, and Logistics. This staff served the 
Naval Deputy to the Chief of the General Staff of the Vietna- 
mese Armed Forces. Five commands were established: Naval 

Stations and Schools; Naval Supply Center, Saigon; Marine 
Corps; Sea Forces; and River Forces. 51 

The mission of the VNN was to patrol the coast to 
Interdict junk traffic, to support ground forces, and to 
mount amphibious landings. United States officials judged 
the VNN in 1959 to be capable of this mission, including 
the mounting of a battalion-sized amphibious landing An 
important additional function of the VNN was patrolling 
inland waters. The VNN had proven effective in the Mekong 
Delta area, using French-developed river warfare techniques 
against dissident elements. 4 

Training of the VNN in 1959 was progressing at a satis- 
factory rate, with all training ashore concentrated at the 
Navai School at Nha Trang. United States Navy advisers 
served at the school, but the Vietnamese, most of them 
trained in US Navy schools, performed the actual instruction 
Marine Corps training had, ■ at 11 1959, "been generally ooor 
but the arrival of US Marif. Corps advisers and the continu- 
ing training of Vietnamese marines at US Marine Corps schools 
promised considerable improvement. The VNN had about 5,100 
men and officers, of whom 3,600 were general service and 
1,500 were marines. The vessels of the VNN were seven US 
submarine chasers, three coastal minesweepers, 18 amphibious 
vessels, and 23 service craft. 52 

Assessment of RVNAF 

Throughout the years 1957-1959, US military personnel 
in South Vietnam were optimistic about the progress made in 
training and equipping the RVNAF. During this period 
MAAG quarterly reports, TERM reports, and MAAG country 
statements all relayed to Washington encouraging assessments 
of substantial improvements in the readiness and effective- 
ness of the RVNAF and predicted that these advances would 


5T7 Ibid., pp. 31-34. 
52. -Ibid., p. 32. 
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Wh r r ® as Z in 2 955 and 195 6, CHMAAG had estimated 
that ohe South Vietnamese armed forces could have maintained 
only limiteo internal security and would have been unable to 
retara or aeiay external aggression without "considerable 
outside assistance, he noted gradual improvement in 1957 

J958 ,V ep ° rted , that th ® combat posture of the 
RVNAl had improved "notably" in the past year. He now con- 
sidered the RVNAF capable of maintaining internal security 
as well as containing any minor enemy penetrations across 
tne national ooroers and delaying a full-scale NW invasion 
a week and a half * In addition, he predicted 
^ a L^ e *™ p co ^ld hold the Tourane base ar4a f 0 ? another 
three to four weeks while at the same time maintaining 
control oi Key communication centers in the plateau and 
coastal areas of central Vietnam against enemy guerri'la 
ana infiltrated forces. 53 

, While most of this strengthened posture was owing to 
improvements in the ARVN, MAAG Vietnam also cited advances 

v??r‘'ofe'™ N ,, ana WA? i? the years x 957 through 1959. When 
i.AAG assumed responsibility for the training of the VNN in 
mia:_1957, it was capable only of protecting inland -waterways 
oi .nesoutnem delta area and could not provide adequate 
coastal patrol But .by 1959, the VNN could conduct "'mode^- 
wateLJyf 6 ^ 6 COa3tal patro1 as wel1 as Protecting inland 

1r _ t ?o C S er ^2 d 1 957-1959 was primarily a train- 

ing o.,. ce, _ and an 1959* i^s combat experience was still 
extremeay limited. The MAAG reports throughout the period 
maj.nuc.aned jnau one VNAF was progressing as well as could be 
expected ci an organization of its age and experience . 55 


~ QP ^etnem country Statement, 15 Jan 56, CCS 

Xn '' 2; 3? ^ 7 8 * Itid., 21 Jan 57.. 15 Jui 57, and 

iff}, » MAAG Vietnam Gen Admin Files, 1957 and '‘958 (rV 
no ;w.g vaeunam. Narrative Study, 24 Aug 56 , MAAG Vietnam 
Gen iidmin ^'ils, i9~o. 

.... MAAG : tnam Country Statement, 15 jui 5 7 'viAA" 1 

vaetnam Gen Admin File, 1957- (S) JCSM-368-59 to SecDef , “ 

r-4 S. 59 (derived from JCS 2IOI/367 ), Jmp 4060 
v ^-4 Aug 59 ) - 

7 ( - U -L5 q T MAAG Vietnam ’ Quarterly Activities Report, 

7 Mar 57 , MAAG Vaet am Gen Admin File, 1957- (C) Ha MAAG 

JC%v n %% =Q rrar i ve Study ’ 25 Nov 58, same file, 1958. ( S ) 

JjJ' to6o"(14"A'ag e 59)" ’ ^ SeP 59 (derived from J0S 2101/367), 
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Another area where US military personnel reported 
significant advancement was the RVNAF logistic® 1 , system. 
ot^ta - ound the system incapable of supporting the 

RWJAi* in a wartime operation. This stemmed from a lack of 
^rained personnel in all phases of supply and maintenance 
and inadequate transportation and supply distribution 
systems. Throughout the remainder of 1957 and in 1958 and 
1939, MAAG reported continuing progress in the development 
of the RVNAF logistical capabilities. United States 
advisers .and technicians stressed US methods and procedures 
with particular emphasis in the fields of supply and main- 
tenance, and off-shore and on-the-job training were acceler- 
ated . 30 

Officials in Washington were, in varying degrees, 
encouraged by the improvements of the RVNAF. Operations 
Coordinating Board progress reports between 1957 and 1959 
all noted the enhanced military posture of South Vietnam. 

In January 1959, the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the 
Secretary of Defense that the armed forces of South Vietnam 
were capable of maintaining internal security and of con- 
taining minor enemy penetrations across the national 
borders. 57 in early September 1959, they fowardcd to the 
Secretary of Defense the following assessment: 

The Army is capable of maintaining 
Internal security and providing initial 
resistance to a full-scale North Vietnamese 
Communist invasion across the 17th parallel. 

The Navy has a limited capability of 
conducting a moderately effective coastal 
patrol and is capable of fulfilling its 
internal security mission. The Navy has 
been very effective in river warfare in 
support of Army operations against dissident 
elements. Coastal transport would require 
augmentation in wartime. 
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The Marine amphibious capability is 
limited to the conduct of small-scale 
landings . 

The capability and combat readiness 
of the Air Force composite squadron is 
low. Efforts are being made to improve 
this capability but are limited by the 
provisions of the Geneva Accord. The Air 
Force has no appreciable air defense capa- 
bility. It does, however, have a fair air 
transport capability in paratroop delivery, 
evacuation and air ground support. 58 

Several weeks earlier, the Secretary of Defense had 
submitted a report to the National Security Council on the 
status of the Military Assistance Program that was optimistic 
concerning Vietnam and its armed forces. The United* States 
had, he said, developed South Vietnam into a strategic 
asset and, unless prepared to "dissipate a valuable resource, 
it had no choice but to coninue support to the Vietnamese 
armed forces until the situation in Asia permitted a funda- 
mental revision of strategic objectives .59 

A subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
stated in i960: 

As a general objective the military aid 
program is expected to help to develop Vietnamese 
armed forces adequate for maintaining internal 
security, for deterring outside aggression, and 
for offering initial resistance to such aggres- 
sion if it is not deterred. It is not possible 
for the subcommittee to say that the military 
aid program will guarantee achievement of this 
general goal . But because it operates within 
a detailed long-range plan it is possible to con- 
clude, at least, that progress is being made 
toward the creation of the kind of military 
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establishment which those responsible contend 
will guarantee the goal. Barring unforeseen 
developments, moreover, it- is also possible 
to conclude, on the basis of the assurances 
of the head of -the military aid mission in 
Vietnam, that at least the U.S. Military Aid 
Advisory Group (MAAG) can be phased out of 
Vietnam in the foreseeable future. 


Diem's Attempt at Political Unity 

Improvement in the military and economic spheres was 
only part of the task facing South Vietnam in the late 1950s. 
While the GVN, with US aid, seemed to be making substantial 
gains in these areas, it at the same time seemed to be 
losing the equally vital battle for political unity. In 
late 1956 a change in the attitude of the Vietnamese toward 
‘■'heir government first became discernible. Successively, 
the people's enthusiasm for Diem gave way to tolerance, and 
tolerance to antipathy. ol Some of the reasons for this trend 
in GVN politics lay in Diem's intolerance of political 
opposition, in his administrative practices, and in his 
suppression of civil and constitutional rights in the name 
of internal security. 

As early as January 1957 , the US Embassy in Saigon 
reported that Diem, never tolerant of opposition or criti- 
cism, had become "convinced of his own infallibility" and 
was growing ' even less responsive than heretofore to advice 
which contradicts his basic ideas. "62 The only advisers 
that Diem seemed to heed were his brothers: Ngo Dinh Nhu. 

whom the Embassy considered "the st important and influen- 
tial member of the assembly"; Ngo Dinh Thuc, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Hue; and Ngo Dinh Can, who "with no legal 
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authority . . . treats Central Vietnam as his personal 
oornaln. oj The last member of Diem's inner circle was Mme 
hgo Dlnh Nhu, who served along with her husband in the 
National Assembly. 04 

United States concern over Diem's increasingly authori- 
tarian tendencies grew during 1958 and 1959. Operations 
Coordinating Board progress reports for these years warned 
of mounting dissatisfaction in Vietnam over the government's 
strict political controls and stern police measures. The 
1959 OCB Operations Plan for Vietnam suggested that the US 
Ambassador might, at appropriate times, press for liberali- 
zation of Diem's authoritarian controls. 65 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, too, recognized that Diem's 
regime left something to be desired. In September 1959 they 
forwarded to the National Security Council a study that 
called attention to the similar positions of Diem in Vietnam 
Chiang in Taiwan, and Rhee in South Korea. The study pre- ’ 
pared in connection with a review of US policy in tne'par 
East, warned that: 

In the case of these three nations, U.S. 
policy views the, heads of government as being 
synonomous with the government itself. They 
have come to power as a result of armed 
revolution, are firmly entrenched, and, in 
practice, their systems do not allow a c han ge 
of chief executives through peaceful consti- 
tutional processes. The U.S. thus finds itself 
without room to maneuver politically in dealing 
with these countries, since negotiations are 
with the chief executives whose actions may or 
may not be influenced by local or world public 
opinion .... Since the three men . . ’ . are 
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CO Closely identified with U.S. interests and 
policies , failure to support them in the inter- 
iUtiona! arena, <.r- to allow them to be ovor- 
i. brown violently bv the opposition In their 
'•countries , would ive undesirable repercussions 
. . , t: -oughout ae world. 6° 

To avoid repetitions of this embarrassing and potentially 
dangerous situation, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
that uhe United States in the future avoid "personal commit- 
ments of this sort, and seek instead the "development of 
go vemmental institutions in the Par East that can survive 
changing chief executives with little or no disruption. 

Although the 1956 constitution had established 
republican institutions and basic political freedoms, no 
system of competitive political parties developed in South 
Vietnam. Diem imposed administrative requirements so 
restrictive that in practice only puppet opposition parties, 
sucn as the government -controlled Socialist Party, were able 
to f unction. 00 After 1956. the only political opposition the 
regime encountered came from the Free Democratic Party of 
Phan Quang-Dan, which announced in 1958 that it would partici- 
pate in the 1959 legislative elections. The GVN rejected 
the party's application for certification; but Dan persisted, 
ran for the national assembly as an independent candidate, 
and was elected by the largest majority of any candidate in 
the Saigon area. The government reacted to Dan's successful 
election by prosecuting him for violation of the election 
Laws. Dan was convicted and deprived of his assembly seat. 6 9 

Prom 1956 to 1959 f Diem fashioned the Movement of 
National Revolution (MNR) into a potent instrument to counter 
political opposition. The party's program was concerned, 
almost exclusively, with supporting fully all the policies 
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and actions of Diem. Great pressures were applied to per- 
suade the people to join. In the 1959 elections, for 
example, party members, often recruited under economic 
pressure, were compelled to vote for the official candiate 
or suffer expulsion from the party and loss of economic and 
civil liberties. 


Given the unfamiliarity of the Vietnamese people with 
free political institutions, the denial of political 
expression was unfortunate. In the countryside incident 
political awareness went unnourished, and in the cities and 
towns political interest and activity was stifled. Denied 
any opportunity to develop, the opposition by the end of the 
decade comprised fragmented and impotent groups of bickerine 
coffee-house politicians. 


Repeatedly, during the years 1957 to 1959, the GVN 
abridged the constitutional and civil rights of its citizen* 
in the name of internal security. For example, observers 
reported the existence of "Political Re-education Centers" 
in South Vietnam, internment camps established aoparently 
_i or the political re-education" of communists. * The centers 
nowever, bore witness to Diem's violation of civil rights, 

1 or citizens could be' interned without due process and for 
an indefinite period. Although the majority of the inmates 
of these centers were communist or communist sympathizers, 
reportedly some were rigid anticommunists whose only crime 
had been injudicious criticism of the regime J1 


Central to the case against Diem was the charge 
tnat he had restricted the right of free press. When 
ne 000k office in 1954, Diem had established mild penalties 
xor violation of the press censorship regulations. The 
trend seemed to be toward greater freedom of the press, but 
oefore long Vietnamese newspapers came under close government 
control, ostensibly because of their sensationalism~and 
irresponsibility . The administration also kept close watch 
on ohe foreign press to prevent "abusive attacks on the 
presidential family or the regime." In addition to censor- 
ing „ne press, GVN officials banned works of fiction that 
presented the government in an unflattering light. 
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The years 1958 ana 1959 saw the seizure of newspapers 
iOr naving published news "likely to en^o^^age Communism" 

1^ Vietnam, the suspension of others because of moral and 
financial misconduct on the part of their editors, and the 
arrest of reporters for alleged communist connections. 
So-called popular" demonstrations -.gainst newspapers 
especially critical of the regime also tended to inhibit 
the development of a spirit of free criticism.' 3 

A further example of the GW s growing political 
repression was its actions against the Chinese and Montag- 
nard minorities. Nearly ten percent of the population of 
South Vietnam was non-Vietnamese . The two principal ethnic 
minor! tJos , the Chinese and the Montagnardr. , occupied 
positions of special importance, the one economic:, the other 
geographic . 

In 1956, South Vietnam had a population of about 
650,000 Chinese, most of whom were located in the Chinese 
city-within-Saigon, Cholon. United States policy toward 
the overseas Chinese had three aims: to promote anti- 

communism among them, to encourage them to identify them- 
selves with local governments, and to foster sympathy and 
support for Nationalist China as a symbol of Chinese resist- 
ance to communism .' 4 To Diem, however, the Chinese minority 
represented a group long favored by the French; one with an 
inordinate influence and, in some respects, a strangle-hold 
on the Vietnamese economy. Moreover, the separate culture 
of the Chinese, including separate schools and newspapers, 
was viewed by Vietnamese nationalists as an affront. 75 

On 21 August 1956, after two years of sporadic harass- 
ment, Diem launched a campaign against the Chinese by 
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promulgating an ex post facto decree conferring automatic 
citizenship on all Chinese bora in Vietnam. On 5 September 
he issued another decree restricting eleven specific 
occupations — in all of which many Chinese were employed — to 
Vietnamese citizens. At about the same time, the GVN also 
ordered' that all teaching in the Chinese secondary schools 
would have to be in the Vietnamese language and with desig- 
nated texts. 7o 

These uncompromising decrees immediately antagonized 
the Chinese community and aroused its solid opposition. 
Within a few days the Chinese began withdrawing funds from 
banks and, in a short time, one-sixth of the currency in 
circulation had disappeared. Commercial transactions in 
South Vietnam came to a near standstill. Services normally 
performed by the Chinese, such as the milling and transport 
of rice were left undone. The country settled rapidly into 
a business slump. 77 

Almost immediately after the promulgation of the decree, 
Nationalist China protested to the GVN on behalf of the 
Chinese in Vietnam. 7o Por lts part, the United States 
counselled moderation .to Diem. 79 But for both Diem and the 
Saigon Chinese the matter had become one of "face." The GVN 
stubbornly refused to modify its decrees, and the Chinese 
just as stubbornly refused to obey them.oO Finally, in July 
1957, impressed by now with the damage being done to the 
economy, the GVN ended a full year of stalemate by easing 
its strictures on Chinese business activities. Under threat 
of deportation, some Chinese resumed business under the new 
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regulations. By 1959 j the Chinese had reportedly made their 
accommodation with Diem; the GVN reported that by that time 
three -fourths of those eligible had accepted Vietnamese 
‘citizenship. 81 

The problem of the Chinese minority could not be solved 
so simply, however. The Chinese congregations --ethnic 
associations which, under the French, had exercised consider- 
able administrative, police, and revenue control over the 
Chinese community--continued to ;e a cohesive force among 
the Chinese and to oppose the GVN's restrictive policies. 82 

If the Chinese d isdalned Vietnamese citizenship and 
culture, the Vietnamese were equally contemptuous of their 
other sizable ethnic minority, the Montagnard tribesmen. 
Numbering between 500,000 and 700,000, the Montagnards 
encompassed, one US observer stated, "every conceivable degree 
of economic and cultural backwardness . "83 Given to semi- 
nomadic patch faming, the Montagnards wandered throughout 
the hilly backlands of Vietnam, nearly half the country. 

Like the Chinese, they had received special favors from the 
French, who had used them as a counterweight against the 
Vietnamese. The GVN was naturally determined to assert its 
rule over the areas inhabited by the tribesmen, espec ia lly 
because these areas included four-fifths of the nation's 
land frontier. 

The GVN's problem of asserting its control was made 
difficult by the head start its communist competitors had 
among the tribesmen. While the GVN for two years concen- 
trated on establishing itself in the more populated lowlands, 
Viet Cong agents launched a campaign among the tribesmen to 
win their loyalty. Tribesmen were recruited and sent to 
North Vietnam for indoctrination and training. The Viet Cong 
allowed the Montagnards to retain their native dialects and 
even broadcast propaganda to the Montagnards in their local 
speech. The communists also pointed with pride to the 
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autonomous regions in the north where the tribesmen's cousins 
allegedly lived without governmental interference.^ 

The GVN's program to bind the tribesmen to the central 
government was two-fold: to educate and persuade them to 

become' more loyal and useful citizens; and to resettle in the 
Montagnard areas small communities of Vietnamese from the 
lowlands who would serve as examples to the tribesmen and a 
deterrent to border infiltrators. The first purpose was 
served by the creation of schools for Montagnards, by 
demonstration programs in agricultural methods, and by a 
remarkable insistence that Vietnamese be polite in the 
dealings; with the mountain people. Under the latter pro- 
gram, some 40,000 pioneers from the lowlands had been settled 
in key locales in the highlands by 1959. Despite the GVN's 
best efforts, friction persisted between the Montagnards, 
who claimed that the Vietnamese sequestered their best land, 
and the Vietnamese, who were not happy in the primitive 
highlands. On balance, by 1959 the GVN seemed to have made 
some progress in allaying the Montagnard' s traditional fears, 
but the government's success in cultivating the tribesmen's 
loyalty had not yet been tested. °5 

The Insurgency in Vietnam, 1957-1959 

Despite the brightened economic situation, the 
strengthened RVNAF , and the seemingly increased government 
stability, internal security in South Vietnam did not show 
a corresponding improvement during the period 1957-1959. 

At first, it did appear that the insurgency had been brought 
however, although the first months 
of 1957 saw the nadir of the South Vietnamese insurgency 

i nsu ^| en cy had begun a gradual unward swing 
that continued throughout the period. * 

.. . the beginning of the period there was good evidence 

that the Viet Cong were withering away under only sporadic 
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p fff sure the GW * The refusal of the GVN to participate 
with North Vietnam in national elections in 1956 had 
signalled the failure of the communists’ plan to unify 
Vietnam through peaceful means, and dealt a severe blow to 
tne strength and mora . e of the insurants in the south 86 
Defections became numerous: some VC cadres broke away' 

because of disillusionment with the Hanoi regime; others 
because they faced another extended campaign— now apparently 
A™ ltable " after the lon 6 y ears of fighting. According to 
ARVN reports, guerrillas captured in operations throughout 
the south in later 1956 were poorly armed. Their weapons 
were frequently of local manufacture, knives and daggers 
often substituting for firearms. United States agencies 
concurred in the estimate that the VC cadres were probably 
not receiving regular supplies. Early in 1957 GVN officials 
estimated that the communist military strength had dropped 
from approximately 10,000 in 1955 to about 1,500.87 

Captured enemy documents indicated that the VC main pre- 
occupation in the months following the 1956 National Assembly 
election was survival. In January 1957, a MAAG Intelligence 
Summary reported that the Viet Cong had been instructed to 
lay low, reorganize, propagandize within legal limits, 
infiltrate government posts including the army, preach peace- 
ful coexistence, and strengthen their cells. "°8 

During the first months of 1957, the ARVN claimed to 
have killed, wounded, or captured large numbers of 
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guerrillas, averaging several hundred, a month. 89 For example, 
for December 1956 and January 1957, the ARVN reported total 
VC losses of 86l, over one-half t^e currently esti ma ted VC 
strength In South Vietnam. But despite these losses, the 
ARVN estimates of VC strength showed no appreciable decrease 
MAAG surmised that the ARVN reports of VC losses represented 
mostly civilian sympathizers, and not "hard-core" armed 
cadres. 90 

In mid-1957 the communists energetically set about 
rebuilding and revitalizing the VC political and military 
structure. New political and military cadres were brought 
in from the north, recruitment was stepped up, and VC units 
were assigned more men and equipment. During this reorgani- 
zation the Viet Cong also significantly changed their tactics. 
More and more, they turned to the use of force and terror 
as an adjunct to political and economic subversion. 91 

In late June 1957, MAAG reported "a slight but notice- 
able Increase" in VC activity In the southern provinces, 
with the formation of new units and stepped-up propaganda 
and infiltration. In July, intelligence sources stated 
that North Vietnam had sent to Cambodia 30 cadres, special- 
ists In political and 'military organizing, for infiltration 
into South Vietnam. 92 

In October 1957 President Diem reported that in the past 
year the communists had killed 412 persons, most of whom had 
been, trained and experienced civilian, military, and police 
officials loyal to the GVN. Prom October through December 
there were approximately 70 VC armed attacks and terrorist 
acts and more than 50 skirmishes initiated by ARVN troops or 
security forces. By the end of the year a pattern had 
emerged. Terrorist action was rather clearly focused on 
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three principal groups: (l) provincial district, and village 

officials; ( 2 ) rural police and security personnel; ( 3 ) com- 
munity and village leaders. It .was discovered, for example, 
that in the last quarter of 1957 , of the 74 acts of terrorism 
carried out by persons believed to be communist, 67 were 
perpetrated against Vietnamese falling into the groups 
enumerated above. Of the remaining seven, four were against 
ARVN .intelligence personnel and three were against members 
of pro-GVN political groups. In this period, too, US per- 
sonnel first became targets of VC violence; in October 1957 
explosives placed at MAAG installations in Saigon resulted 
in several; casualties. In the same month the US Information 
Service Cehter was bombed. 93 

The Viet Cong also undertook a concerted campaign to 
frighten and coerce the peasants and local officials. Farmers 
were forced to pay "taxes” either in the form of money or 
harvested crops, and travelers were often required to pay 
road, bridge, and river "tolls." The Viet Cong harassed 
local authorities, burning and robbing their homes and 
threatening them with assassination if they failed to reveal 
intelligence information or attempted to inform on VC agents 
or activities. Reports began to be received in Saigon that 
in some villages "fear of Communist retaliation has resulted 
in increasing reluctance on the part of villagers to act as 
informants and to otherwise assist security forces. "94 

Terrorism was accompanied by a concerted propaganda 
campaign with the theme of "normalization" of relations 
between South and North Vietnam and the "reunification" of 
the divided nation. At the same time VC propaganda cadres 
called for the elimination of US "imperialist intervention," 
evasion of military conscription, and opposition to the GVN 
land reform program, which they claimed would ultimately 
make the peasants serfs to the Diem regime. 95 

According to US intelligence officials, the upswing in 
VC activity that took place late in 1957 was the result of 
a specific plan of the communist leadership. Meeting in 
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Phnom Penh during October, VC leaders agreed to step up the 
for a ,r eun Jl'i=aW°n, with increased emphasis on 
Sfffff f T ?f y h ° Pe S that the ^^Iting disorders ™uld 
?S«? 2 evidence of popular desire for reunification? and 
f _ engendering an atmosphere of insecurity, confidence 
in the GVN would be eroded. 96 wmiaence 

a , ctlv J t y increased, though still on a rela- 

did not fl^ioa SCale, i dUrlnS 1958 ‘ United States officials 
did not appear overly concerned. The MAAG biweekly Intel - 
ligence summaries indicated no cause for alarm reno -rr-i no- 
there had been "no great rush" of pSasantf t^ra^y to ?fe 
VC cause, and adding that the VC successes were confined to 
more remote areas where the maintenance of intlrfff sfffitv 
was, at best, difficult. ARTO intelligence offers ftifl 

thS5 e fdmittIS S ° Uth Vietnam at 1,500, although 

they admitted that the figure might be as high as 2 100 if 

contSo? Sldent Blnh x uyen, who had come under S communist 
^o^af A US ln * a ^sence survey in fly 

?S are ? wlt ? the situation prevailing in late 
1954 and early 1955, when South Vietnam was 

£° rn wlth hitter conflict between con- 
68 an ^ when the Saigon government’s 
authority was challenged not only in the 
countryside but even within Saigon itself, the 
picture at present is one of relative tran- 
quility. 

inS^£7® y dl 2 Warn that there remained "many disquieting 
indications of subversive strength. "97 4 S 

4.u. MAAG intelligence summary of early 1QS8 <? tat pr 1 that 

?a!lef ?ff r 5iL? lar ‘ °£ a< l tlon South ^etnlm if 1958 a 

caned for development of military activitiPP 

cadres, ana increasing terrorism The Viet 
Cong oivided South Vietnam into twS zones : the Guerrilla 

Zone, where they had both troops and some influence; and 


Admln 9 kli? ) 1^8° V (I™, N ii 5 ®^ ^ 
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the Temporarily Occupied Zone, where local authorities were 
strong and VC influence weak. In the Guerrilla Zone, the 
Viet Cong planned expanded activities. These included re- 
sisting GVN troops, protecting VC bases, and wooing the 
people and government troops. In the Temporarily Occupied 
Zone, the Viet Cong hoped to develop guerrilla bases, aiming 
at sabotage and winning the people to their cause . 98 

In 1958 assassinations averaged about 15 per month; 
kidnappings were somewhat higher. Most of the victims were 
Vietnamese officials, but US personnel began to attract more 
attention from the Viet Cong. In mid-year, the Viet Cong 
launched a propaganda campaign designed to promote anti- 
Americanism in the ARVN, especially hatred by ARVN soldiers 
of their US advisers . MAAG sources reported in September 
1958 that communist units in South Vietnam had been 
instructed to: (1) impede the movement of US officers through 

the countryside by obstructing roads; ( 2 ) devise means of 
terrorizing US military instructors; ( 3 ) promote the anti- 
American movement in South Vietnam. But there was not yet 
a general call for the slaying or kidnapping of US person- 
nel. 99 

The Viet Cong also made efforts to penetrate the lower 
echelons of government, the security forces, labor unions, 
and political groups. For example, Vietnamese intelligence 
agents uncovered a communist cell in an SDC unit. The main 
objectives for the cell were to secure information on troop 
movements and security operations and to steal arms and 
ammunition. United States intelligence officials stated 
that communist penetration efforts were directed at govern- 
ment agencies and "semiofficial groups" for the purpose of 
gathering "intelligence on government policies and programs 
and on strength, deployment, and specific missions of 

98. (CJ MAAGV ISUM 5-58, 1 Mar ' 58 , MAAG Vietnam Gen 
Admin File, 1958 

99- (S-NOFORN) Desps, Saigon 295 to State, "Summary of 
Internal Security Situation in Vietnam: September and 

October, No. 14," 12 Mar 59; 337* "Summary . . . February and 
March 1958 No. 10," 24 Apr 58 ; 401, "Summary . . . November 
and December 1958, No. 15," 29 May 59- MAAGV ISUMs 5-58, 

1 Mar 58 ; 11-58, 1 Jun 58 ; 14-58, 16 Jul 58 ; 16-58; MAAG 
Vietnam Gen Admin File, 1958. 
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military and security services, and whenever possible, to 
subvert or weaken these operations . ”100 


Penetration, terror, depredation, and propaganda, though 
troublesome, did not threaten the >continued existence of the 
Republic of Vietnam. The real threat lay in the growing 
1 military strength of the Viet Cong. Operating in small 

bands of 5 to 50 men, VC units attacked small government 
/ forces and installations. Gradually, however, these units 

| grew larger, and their equipment improved. The motley 

collection of outdated arms typical of the 1955-1956 period 
j was replaced in -1957-1958 by more modern rifles, grenades 

I and submachine guns. In 1958 the VC units also began to 

use bazookas, light machine guns, and mortars, as well as 
transmitting and receiving sets and powered boats. 101 

1 How much of the improved VC arms and equipment was from 

stolen or captured stocks and how much came across the 
borders of South Vietnam was not known . There were good 
indications that an increasing amount of material was enter- 
ing the country by land and sea. Overland routes from North 
1 Vietnam followed a network of trails through border areas of 

; Laos and Cambodia, and thence into South Vietnam. Border 

crossings were effected at places where difficult terrain 
and sparse population made the infiltration of small groups 
of men almost impossible to detect. In 1958 for the first 
I time intelligence sources began to mention the so-called 

]f° Ohi Minh Trail. This route was already being used 
r apparently ... to smuggle through orders, propaganda 

material, funds, arms, ammunition, and supplies . "102 

, hope of slowing the flow of men and materials 

j.nto South Vietnam, the GVN deployed units to the border 
regions, stepped up its counter subversive activities in these 
areas, and began construction of fortified posts along a 
portion of the Cambodian border. But given the nature of the 
terrain and the magnitude of the task, the results were al- 
most predictable. The infiltration of men and material con- 
tinued; indeed in the late months of 1958, and in 1959, the 
1 low probably increased. 103 


100. (S) NIS 43D, p. 57-10. 

101. Ibid., p. 57-12. 

_ 102. Ibid., p. 57-9. 

103. Ibid., p. 57-12.- 
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In January 1959 President Diem informed the US Ambas- 
sador that the Viet Cong, having' failed by other means, 
were again stepping up terrorism to intimidate the people 
in the countryside. The tactics being used by the Viet Cong 
included not only assassinations and kidnappings but 
increased emphasis on extortions from peasants in the form 
of "taxes" and "loans". The Viet Cong concentrated also 
on attacking equipment furnished the GVN by the United States. 
During the spring of 1959, VC forces damaged by machine gun 
fire, burning, or explosion 4l tractors, and in a particularly 
skillful' act of sabotage blew up a valuable canal dredge that 
had been provided to the GVN by USOM. 10 ^ 

Unfortunately, the government's handling of the people 
of the countryside was inept, often alienating the local 
Vietnamese and making them more amenable to VC influence. 

South Vietnamese officials at the province and local level 
frequently dealt with the people by harsh and repressive 
methods, lessening rather than increasing popular confidence 
in the government. United States Operations Mission officials 
were receiving increasingly numerous reports of extortion by 
police officials, arrests without cause, detention without 
legal proceedings, and other evidences of police malpractice 
and corruption. "Excesses and corruption on the part of the 
lower level security and provincial administrative personnel," 
the US Embassy reported to Washington in August 1959, "reflect 
adversely on the GVN and may undo much of what might be 
accomplished by the GVN's programs designed to assist the 
people. "105 

South Vietnam's efforts to mount coordinated, supported 
offensives against the Viet Cong were no more successful in 
1959 than they had been in the past. Although plans were 
developed for such offensives, the GVN failed to provide the 
required strength, particularly in support forces. The 
ARVN seemed unable to unsnarl its red tape sufficiently to 
get logistic support where and when it was needed. Although 
Diem appointed a central authority to coordinate all internal 
security activities in GVN, he neither relieved province 
chiefs of their authority and responsibility for internal 
security in their own provinces nor made them subject to 
the central authority .106 


104. (S-N0F0RN) Desps, Saigon 42 to State, 30 Jul 59; 
71, 21 Aug =9. 

105. Ibid. 

106". Ibid. 
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t United States Embassy officials were critical of Diem’s .. > 

/ reluctance to reduce the authority of the province chiefs ! 

) in the field of internal security. They believed that the \ 

effectiveness of paramilitary forces was limited by the 
, direct control .by province chiefs of the security agencies \ 

j in their provinces. It had become more and more difficult i 

to get close cooperation among the ARVN, the CG, the SDC, 
and the Surete because of provincial autonomy. Without this : 

/ cooperation the Viet Cong could not, in the view of US 

I Embassy officials, be successfully stamped out. 

| the late spring of 1959 US intelligence authorities 

estimated that the Viet Cong had an active strength of about 
2,000 guerrillas, largely in small units scattered along the f 

Cambodian border and the south coast, and in the northern 
plateau. There were also "several thousand" others, f 

presently inactive, who had access to arms and would partici- I 

pate in guerrilla warfare if directed to do so. 107 I 

• | 

; Statistically, VC activity seems to have risen during I 

1959- A total of 239 assassinations and 344 kidnappings f 

. took place in 1959 as compared with 193 assassinations and | 

| 236 kidnappings in 1958.108 m November 1959, however, the & 

US Embassy reported 'that the internal security situation I 

was showing some improvement but that it nevertheless remained I 

I a serious problem." It is probable that what appeared to 1 

• be a reduction in the level of VC activity actually reflected l 

a decision by the Viet Cong to withdraw to their secure t 

r bases to reequip, regroup and retrain in preparation for j 

i the much higher level of effort that was to come. United I 

States Embassy officials tended to attribute this slacken- I 

ing off to the | 

I 

increasing pressure of tougher and more effective '? 

GVN counteraction. Viet Cong forces have been 5 

reported to be pulling back and regrouping their f: 

forces, recruiting new cadres to fill their ; 

weakened ranks, and giving greater attention to \ 

protecting themselves from GW oenetration and ;• 

counterintelligence activity. 109 


TDT7 

Vietnam, " 
108 . 
Vietnam, " 
109. 


T 5 ) NIE 63 -d 9, "Prospect on North and South 
26 May 59, p. 4. 

(S) SNIE 63.I-6C, "Short Term Trends in South 
23 Aug 60, p. 3. 

(C) Msg, Saigon 133 to State, 4 Nov 59. 
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Proof this was an overly optimistic analysis of 

VC motives was to be forthcoming shortly. Even as this 
moderation in insurgent actions was being noted, the 
leaders of North Vietnam were preparing to increase the 
size of their guerrili .. apparatus in the south and to step 
up terrorist activities. This decision to increase pres- 
sure on the Diem government may have been taken as early as 
May 1959, at a meeting of the Lao Dong Party Central Com- 
mittee. A communique issued from this meeting predicted 
that the patriotic movement in South Vietnam will become 
broader and deeper day by day," and pledged that "the entire 
people will unite to struggle for national reunification 
- - . . Pham Van Dong, the North Vietnamese Prime Minister 
stated in September 1959 "we will be in Saigon tomorrow" and 
in November told a western official that North Vietnam would 
drive the Americans into the sea. "HO 

The growing VC activity and the increasing terrorism 
in South Vietnam aroused little concern in the United 
States, in fact, Vietnam received scant notice from the 
American public during the years 1957 through 1959. The 
US press gave little attention to South Vietnam, and what 
coverage did find its way into American pepers and periodi- 
cals presented, for the most part, an encouraging picture 
of the situation. In this period there were only three 
permanent resident US correspondents — a free lancer and 
representatives of UPI and Time-Life — in Saigon. From time 
to time .special reporters were sent from the United States, 
and the larger US newspapers, various magazines, and the 
wire services had correspondents who covered all of South- 
east Asia — operating out of other headquarters, such as 
Hong Kong— but who only occasionally visited South Vietnam . 111 

In 1957 and 1958 such magazines as Time, Newsweek, 

Life, US News and W orld Report, America, and Commonweal all 
Publi sned reports and articles highly fa vo rable to Ngo 
Dinh Diem and his government. They presented the South 
Vietnamese President in such glowing terms as, "the tough 
miracle man of Vietnam," and, "an authentic patriot," and 


_ ITUTTC) Dept of State Rpt 8276 , "North Vietnam 
Increases Pressure on South Vietnam," 7 Jun 60. 

111. Hearings, Situation in Vietnam, Subcom on State 
Department Organization and 'Public Affairs of S. Foreign ' 
Relations Com, 86 th Cong, 1st sess, pp. 26-27. 
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lauded his "courage" and "tenacity" in meeting the communist 
threat . These articles all noted the chaos existing j n 
ooulh Vietnam when Diem assumed office in 1954 and review ph 
the progress he had achieved since then in creating "an 
moependent national Government." The various articles and 
reports recognized that Diem still faced significant chal- 
lenges, but were equally confident that he would overcome 
them. A recount of Diem's accomplishments of the previous 
three years. Time magazine said in mid- 1957 , was "a shining 
vindication of US foreign aid policies . "112 smmng 

Encouraging US press reports on South Vietnam continued 
to appear into 1959. A New York Times reporter, Tillman 
Durdin, went to South Vietnam in April 1959 and filed a 
series of articles praising the GVN land reform and resettle- 
ment programs. Two editorials- in the New York Times m 
spring also lauded Diem and his land reform. — Newswee k 

Ernest K K - Bindley visited South Vietnam in June 
it* u n ai3Sence of four years, and wrote enthusiastic _ 

°£_ the striking progress" being made by that ”-: n de- 

iTsoutS I Vi 1 etL«?113 Sl ‘ T ‘ llarly the progress 

. i mld symphony of praise for Diem and his govern- 

ment from 1957 to 1959, only an occasional discordant note 
was heard. David Hotham, a British correspondent, who had 
speno three years in Vietnam, expressed alarm over the 
situation there. In two articles in 1957. one in The 
he porter and the other in The New Republic , he charged that 
reports of success in Soutn Vietnam were "Western orooa-* 
ganda and totany untrue. ' He was convinced that "Western 


112 * ‘‘The Tough Miracle Man of Vietnam," Life . 13 May 
D(, pp. lpo-176. The Courage of Ngo Dirh Die- - "" — ' 
Commonweal, 19 Apr 57 , p. 53. "Diem's Achievement " 
A merica , 1 Feb p 8 . p. 501. Ernest K. Bindley, "A Friend 
wamea Diem , 1 Newsweek , 20 May 57, p. kO. " Ir.do- China : 
Another Place Where Reds Are Losing," US News and World 

||; pp ‘ 83 - 0it - "foreign Aid Kepaid," Tiie, 

jjYEjes, 2 4, 6, 11 and 12 Apr 59, 19 Mav 59. 

Etreet _ j ournal , lo Jun 59. Ernest K. Bindley ”\n 
Ally Wortn Having, Newsweek . 29 Jun 99, p. 31 * Vietnam 'a 

crams Spur Red TerroFT ^IiTness Week . 18 Jui 59 , pp. 56-58 
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policy in South Vietnam has gone completely off the rails , 
and unless it is radically changed now , will utterly fail 
in its main objectives." He stated that Diem was not a 
popular leader and he saw recent terrorist acts as "the 
red light from which the West should take warning." Bernard 
Pall, writing in Nat: _n in May 1958, also warned of a develoo- 
ing trend of terrorism in South Vietnam and of a steady 
deterioration of the economy. He concluded that, despite 
generous financial and political support by the United 
States, the Diem government was faced with growing insecurity 
in the countryside and an economic crisis which threatened 
to wipe out most of the progress already achieved. 114 

In 1959, a series of articles by Scripps -Howard writer, 
Albert M. Colegrove alleged mismanagement of, and a lack of 
direction in, the US aid program in Vietnam. These charges 
resulted in hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, where Ambassador Durbrow, 

Arthur Gardiner, Director of the US Operations Mission to 
Vietnam, and MAAG Chief, Lieutenant General Samuel Williams, 
all testified that the Colegrove allegations were either 
false or distorted. 115 

In 1959* US policymakers shared the optimism over 
Vietnam and its future that was being expressed in the press . 
Ambassador Durbrow, in testimony before Congress, cited 
numerous accomplishments wrought by the Diem regime with US 
assistance. In addition to citing the road construction 
program and alluding to the nation’s economic progress, the 
Ambassador contrasted the conditions in 1959 with those of 
five years earlier. "I need hardly tell you," he began, 

about the devastation and chaos that prevailed in 

Vietnam when President Diem took over in 1954. 

The Government controlled little more than the 

main cities and a few of the roads. Communist 


114. David Hotham, "South Vietnam-Shaky Bastion," The 
New Republic , 25 November 1957, pp. 13-16. Hotham, 
Vietnam: Trouble in North, South, and In Future," The 
Reporter , 21 February 1957, pp. 36-38. Bernard B. Fall, 
"Will South Vietnam Be Next?/’ Nation, 31 May 1958, pp. 

489-493 . 

115- Hearings, Situation in Vietnam, Subcom on State 
Department Organization and Public Affairs of S. Foreign 
Relations' Com, 86th Cong, 1st sess. 
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and armed sects controlled most of the rest 
Today , the opposite prevails. 

The Communists must hide out in the 
deep forests, from where they must carry on 
their sporadic raids. 

The Government is becoming more and 
more effective in curbing these terrorist 
acts. lib 

._J S notadj the Secretary of Defense apparently 

the m h rn?-? 9 SSad ° r Durbrow, for a 1959 DOD reoort to 

uE vfet^am^e?Sen?: 1StanCe " aS laViSh ln lts 

. Vietnam is now a going concern politically 
5-5- pow * r and influence in Southeast 
a d f terrent £° Communist aggression in 
SoutheastAsiaan effective example of American 
a symbol throughout 

Asia 01 successful aefiance of a brutal Com- 
munxst threat by an indigenous nationalistic 
government. Haying averted almost certain dis- 

f^ e ^Lt ew < years ;so, the U.S. now has, a valuable 
and strategic asset m Southeast Asia. 117 

AS mi t tu fp ea out > the progress was more apparent than 
Th ? JPt^mism prevailing in official quarters at this 
period was basea too much on surface appearances a mere 

actuallv° f -*^ r l^ S - Waa ^ neoes ^ily feign o? healtS; 
tangos S^nsiorJ *° WnWi disturbances or 

... ^ en uS leaders were congratulating the GW and 
tnemsexves a or a Joo well done, the Viet Cong were begin- 
0n th5 extensiv e preparations and 
;Ul P lans ‘-jey had made from 1957 to 1959 . after more *har 
two years of tearing at the social, economic/ and pcllzStl 


lib. Ibid. 

- SOD, "Report of Defense Dept tc NSC- 

(lA°Aug 59) aS ° f 30 June 1959/ ' 14 Au S 59, JMP 4060 
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fabric of South Vietnam, Hanoi had apparently decided that 

it was ready, to overthrow the GVN and reunify North and r 

South Vietnam under communist rule. At Tay Ninh in January f 

i960, the Viet Cong successfully attacked a regular South 1 

Vietnamese regimental command post. The Tay Ninh attack 

was in earnest of communist intentions and confirmation, in f 

effect, that a new war had begun; but it was a war whose l 

costs and consequences were and would remain unperceived 

for some time. j$ 
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APPENDIX 

THE EVOLUTION OP THE SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION 


The deteriorating French position in Indochina in early - f 

1954 forced upon the United States consideration of a region- l 

al security arrangement for Southeast Asia. The basic US I 

aim for this area was to contain communist expansion, and at l 

the beginning of 1954 NSC policy to implement this aim called 
for every effort to prevent Prance from ending the war in £ 

Indochina on terms inconsistent with US objectives. This l 

included attempts to stiffen French resolve in Indochina as 5 

well as continued US military assistance for French forces l 

fighting there. But the decision of the Berlin Foreign I 

Ministers meeting in February to include settlement of the | 

Indochina question in the Geneva discussions, together with i 

the early April decision by the US Government against direct 
intervention in Indochina, made it highly improbable that 1 

France would continue her military efforts. 

In commenting for the National Security Council on ways 
to improve the trench position in Indochina, the Joint Chiefs f 

•of Staff recommended in January 1954 that the US Government 
re-examine national strategy toward Indochina, with a view to 
developing a collective effort in Southeast Asia to counter 
communism on a regional basis. During February and March the j 

situation in Indochina grew more alarming. The Viet Minh 
launched their assault on the exposed French position at 
Dlen Elen Phu during the night of 13-14 March, capturing two 
French redoubt;: within two days, and on 4 Aoril, the French l 

Government put forth a "frantic and belated* reauest for US I 

Intervention.! ' P 

The US decision to proceed with the formation of a 
regional coalition in Southeast Asia was made during consider- i 

asion of this appeal for direct US intervention in Indochina. ? 

The National Security Council met on 6 Aoril to consider the i 


I. Unless other-wise stated all information in the 
introductory section of this chapter is from (TS) JCS Hist 
Slv, History of the Indochina Incident, 1940 - 1954 . 



jr e nen request. The Council, however, postponed a decision 
t. . u erven o ion and focused, instead, on a proposal for a 
joutr.u-ast Asian coalition. There was some belief that the 
existence of such an alliance would so strengthen the West’s 
posuion at the forthcoming C-eneva Conference that inter- 
vention would become unnecessary, it was also believed 
“nat, even should Indochina be lost to the free world a 
coalition would increase the ..olitical strength of the other 
noncommunist nations in Southeast Asia. In the end the 
Council directed US efforts prior to Geneva toward organizing 
an alliance composed initially of ten nations — the United 
Kingdom, France, Vietnam, Camoodia, Laos, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, the Philippines, and the United States. 

Joint Chie± s of Staif support of this position was 
evident in their views concerning US policy toward the Far 
East submitted to the Secretary Q f Defense on Q April 1954 
They advised the Secretary that US policy should be directed 
toward developing the "purpose and capability" of the non- 
communist countries of the Far East to act collectively in 
opposing communism with the "eventual" establishment of a 
comprenensive regional security arrangement among these 
noncommunist countries in association with the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and possibly France. 

The United States immediately sounded out its major 
allies to see if they would be willing to participate in an 
alliance as envisioned by the National Security Council. 
Secretary -Dulles flew to Europe, conferring first with 
British Foreign Secretary Eden' and. then French Foreign 
Minister Bidault. Secretaries Dulles and Eden agreed that 
i.heir two countries were "ready to take part, with the other 
countries principally concerned, in an examination of the 
possibility of establishing a collective defense, within 
ohe framework of the Charter of the United Nations, to assure 
peace, security and freedom of Southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific. Secretary Dulles obtained a similar commitment 
irom Foreign Minister Bidault. 3 


2 - (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "United States Strategy for 
Developing a Position of Military Strength in the Far East 
(NSC Action No. 1029-B) " 9 Apr 54 (derived from JCS 1776/452), 
CCS 3o3 -21 Korea (3-19-45) sec 150. 

3- Joi.nt. Statements, SecState Dulles and Foreign Secretary 
Eden, 13 Apr ‘34; SecState Dulles and Foreign Minister Bidault, 
14 Apr 54; reproduced in Dept of State Bulletin, 26 Apr 54, 

pp. .622-623. 
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j _ i Secretary of State returned to Washington convinced 

ohat the loss of Southeast Asia could be prevented "if the 
free nations haying vital interests in the area are united 
in a determination to preserve peace and freedom in the area." 
scarcely had Mr * Dulles arrived home, when Britain 
edged her agreement, claiming that Commonwealth politics 
dictated the change in policy. The Colombo Powers, including 
Commonwealth members India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, were 
scheduled to meet on 26 April, and Mr. Eden subsequently 
explained that it would be "most undesirable" for Britain to 
give any public indication of membership in a program for 
pnJ® eCt i Ve until the conclusion of the Colombo Confer- 

®"°*: In Edition, Mr. Eden felt that establishment of a 

rkmg group of the ten nations, not including the three 
Commonwealth members, would produce criticism which 
would be most unhelpful at Geneva. 4 The British post- 

of ^ consideration of a Southeast Asian coalition 
til the conclusion of the Colombo Conference dashed any 
chance for the establishment of an alliance prior to the 
Geneva Conference. 

. Upon his return to Washington, after the first phase of 
Conference,' Secretary Dulles again raised^the 
poosibility Oi a Southeast Asian alliance. He told a news 
°2 2 L May that the US Position toward collective 
in Southeast Asia had long been known, adding that 
the United States was prepared to participate in such an 
TnnJ n ®S?I nt - Under the terms of the Vandenberg Resolution of 

Progressive development of regional collective 
arrangements. lor individual and collective self-defense in 
^ lth tae P ur P°ses, principles, and provisions of 
' Charter. Tne United States was not prepared. Secretary 

Sai< ^ 3 * “° , ?>° to the defense of colonialism, but was 
°° ° na defen se of liberty, independence, and 
d °?* V '®. d °n t go alone, he concluded, "we go in where 

°he other nations which nave an important stake in the area 
recognize the peril as we do. "5 

P 1954a Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 

Secretary Eden traveled to Washington to meet with President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles. The visit resulted in a 

““^“Statement, SecState Dulles, 15 Apr 54, reproduced in 
DtJLTSf % State Bulxetin 26 Apr 54, p. 623- (TS) Msgs, Paris 

°ecStat p i 22 Apr 54 ; Geneva DULTE 7 to Actg 

restate 26 Apr 54; State TEDUL 37 to Geneva, 6 Mar 54. 

Dent f SST? Conference, SecState, 25 May 54, reproduced in 
Dept oi State bulletin . 7 Jun 54, pp. 862-863. ' 


British-US agreement to -."press forward with plans for 
collective defense" in Southeast Asia regardless ox the 
outcome of the Geneva conference. Immediately after this 
meeting the two governmerits established a Joint Study Group 
on Southeast Asia in Washington. Under Secretary of State 
n?o^/£o?? de11 Smith headed the US membership, which included 
Staffo r e P re sent at i on but none from the Joint Chiefs of 

This Joint Study Group held six meetings during July 
and worked out draft provisions of a collective defense 
treaty for Southeast Asia. The conclusion of the Geneva 
Conference, with the signing of the Agreements on Vietnam, 

Laos, and Cambodia on 20 July 1954-* gave increased impetus 
to the project. 7 

During the course of the Study Group meetings, there 
was some disagreement between the two nations over member- 
ship of the proposed regional alliance, especially over the 
role of the Colombo Powers— India, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
and Indonesia. British representatives believed that the 
cooperation of these nations was indispensible. The 
US Government, on the other hand, insisted that, if the 
treaty were made dependent upon the favorable attitude of 
the Colombo nations, it would be delayed indefinitely. To 
support its argument, the United States Government cited 
the denunciations by both India and Indonesia of a proposed 
treaty. Indian ^rime Minister Nehru had, in fact, predicted 
that such a tret „y would reverse the conciliatoiy trend 
of the Indochina settlement, adding that the proposed treaty 
would give protection to countries that did not want it. In 
ohe end, Pakistan alone among the Colombo nations agreed to 
participate in a conference to negotiate a Southeast Asian 
regional defense treaty. 8 

_ ^ Oin o state ? ien t President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 

Churchill, 28 Jun 54-, reproduced in Dept of State Bulletin, 

12 Jul_ 54-, _p. 49. (TS-GP 1) Robert J. Watson, The History of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1953-1Q54 . vol. V, p p. 487-488. — 
flc , a 7 * ^S) Report of the Jt US-UK Study Group on Southeast 
(6-25-48) J sec 5 75 Att t0 JCS 1992/36 °’ 22 Jul 54 > ccs °91 Asia 

8. Ibid. (S) Dept of State, SEAP Special 2, "Summary of 
Meeting^ in Secretai- s Office," 5 Aug 54; SEAP D-3 "UK 
Invitations to the Jlombo Powers and Replies . . . " 6 Aug 54* 
S£ S fl ° 92 <^ Sta ( 6-2 5~43) sec 77A. NY Times , 17 Aug 54, p. 3; ’ 

Aug P« !• 
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-i o C ^ ie ?f °J Staff reviewed and concurred, on 

_ -> August 19^4, m ohe draft treaty prepared by the US-tik 

1?“: 5?SL 0r “ p -. ? hey conside ^ ? t ? ..t?.S£cf2VL” 

thi -™L2? P ' , for negotiation with representatives of 

unc probable lmnal signatories. They added that the 
developments at Geneva and in Indochina increased the 
urgency ior a comprehensive US policy with aspect to the Par 
oast region as a whole. Until the United StaleJ foraulaled 
1 ™ “I? r ^ 11 p0llcy > they said ^ it would be "severely" 
nanaicapped m any negotiation of a collective defense arrano-p. 
men t in Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific Before the 
Pf?^i s i°n s o f ;n=h a treaty could be finally Rafted the 
WaS^fsi/d?^? •*•*•?,«!• United Stltes multh^ 
will?™ to t decisions with respect to how far it was 
willing to go, ei«.ner m concert with certain noncommuni<?+ 
thS EaSt ° r unilaterally, in SppoSing 
iurther Communist accretions” in this area. 9 & 

n In forwarding the JCS views on the draft trea-v to the 
^epartment of State, Secretary of Defense Wilson stressed 

iSpiiSa or SLnIed“! “ ??. fitments were 

ei't^tiv^efeLfo^h-h'^^ 

should^' M f“ tary ald to e the'sS2teeist r Asl2 pfct^e'nbers 
should be confined, Secretary Wilson believed, tS that 

militan^forea^i* th0S ® natior ‘ s t0 raise and maintain the 
T1 1 .-'* ry forces necessary to ensure internal securitv 

^nvas<ons r ^5°?f^ 1 ? rfto ? l ~ defense agaSs? attested 
-nvas*ons, and instill national confidence.-* 

approved ^ s ..i ate : : on 20 August 1954, the President . 

I" rove a a new uo poncy toward the Far East ("SC 5400/2 U- 
-e^ponnive uo the cnsnged situation resulting' from the 
o? r-"Sth : 's- L^' ? ° llcy included provision for negotiation 
?i-tr-T*i Sw S=CU 4 lty ^ reaty with the United Kingdom, 

’I"; J , » ivew z «aiana, France, the Philippines. Thailand 

ano other appropriate ->e6 c outr i 5 . 

npo i,.-.. ^ Southeast Asian countries 

_ I ‘ ~i 1 participate . - he objectives of su - '^ a t'-^atv 

S a-?“niomnhv n to SC 5 29 ' 2 ’ Ker * t0: «-M each membi? to 

1 P-°mPv.ly to meet tne common danger” in tne ev^nt of ?r 


~ , F~^ s ) Memo, 0 CS to SecDef, "Report u‘ 

icucy uroup of Southeast Asia ” ~ P Aua:“ -h ' U 
->S2/p/ 5) , CCS 092 Asia (5-25-48) sec'oO. ' 

--- ooo/4q 1 Ltr " S< r cDef to SecState, 17 Au;r 
1992 / 302 , same file, sec 01. 

11. For detailed coverage of KSC 5429/2. 
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armed attack on the treaty area; provide a possible legal 
oasis icr US attack on Communist China should it commit 
armed aggression endangering US "vital interest"; ensure 
onat, in such an event, other nations would be obligated 
° y °^ e p e fms of the treaty to supp^ 't such US' action ; and 
avoid .Limitation of US freedom to nuclear weapons with- 
out involving a US commitment . for _ocal defense or for 
stationing US forces in Southeast Asia. 12 

Representatives of the United Kingdom, France, Australia, 

New Zealand, and the United States together with those of 
Pakistan, Thailand, and the Fhilippines--the only Asian 
nations willing to join a Southeast Asian regional alliance-- 
assembled in Manila on 6 September to draft a treaty. Al- 
though precluded by the Geneva Agreements from participation 
in military alliances, Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam 
.avored having the treaty accord th'm collective guarantees.', 
iouth Vietnam even requested permis.. ion to send observers to 
Manila. While the United States supported this request, the United 
Kingdom. and her Commonwealth partners, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Pakistan, considered that it would be inconsistent with 
ohe understanding reached at Geneva," and the United States 
acceded to their view . 13 

A. number of issues remained to be resolved at Manila. 

The United States desired to include Japan, Formosa, and 
South Korea in the Southeast Asia Pact, if not at the Manila 
Conference, then at a later date. The other parties to the 
treaty had made clear their opposition before the conference 
opened. New Zealand had pointed out that "if a contribution 
to South East Asian defense were to be sought from Japan, 
the reaction might well be damaging not only from the point 
of view of the Colombo countries but also from that of the 
Philippines, even assuming that public oninion in New Zealand 
and Australia could be induced to swallow it." Japan had no 

12. (TS) NSC 54-29/2, 20 Aug 54, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) 
sec cl. 

13. Stebbins, The United States in World Affairs. 1954. 

pp. 257-258. (S) Msgs, State 750 to Saigon, 25 Aug 54; 

795, 27 Aug 54: 799 , 27 Aug 54. (S) Msg, Manila SECTO 2 to 

State, 2 Sep 54, DA IN 82471, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) sec 82 . 
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regular military forces, and the United States already had 
bilateral treaties with Japan and South Korea. New Zealand 
saw no overriding military need at this time to have 
substantial Formosan or Korean forces in SEATO."!^ 

treaty, as finally drafted, did not bar eventual 
admittance of Japan, Formosa, and South Korea, but any 
attempt to incorporate them in the treaty area would en- 
counter a number of built-in obstacles. The text of the 
document delimited a "treaty area" that excluded Korea 
Formosa, and Japan, and since unanimous consent of all* 
members was required to expand the treaty area, it appeared 
unlikely that those governments could be included in the 
foreseeable future. 15 

A major issue, both at the Manila Conference and in the 
views P rece <3ing it, was the extent to which the 
united Spates would commit military strength to the r^eatv 
area -. The answer to this question lay in the type of" 
organization that was decided upon. The United States advo- 
caxea an organization similar to that created by the 

In S A?7nq a " N ®T-? €al ^ d_United States (ANZUS) security pact, 
in ANZUS, military representatives of each nation weri 

t0 ? he P° litica l council to advise on military 
matters, to make recommendations to their respective Chiefs 
ox Staff, and to transmit to the council recommendations' 
approved by their respective Chiefs of Staff. The other 
members of the conference wanted an elaborate permanent 
organization patterned after NATO, with numerous committees 
Ox specialists to develop combined regional military plans. 
Tms type of structure would give the smaller countries a 
*orum in whicn tney could express their views at any f*me. 
it wouia also bind their own military plans to those of the 
unitea States and commit the United States to specific 
courses of action in the event of aggression: but specific 
commitments were precisely what the United States wished 
to avoid . 10 


on ‘SEATON 2 ept of state >. SEAP D-4, "New Zealand Memo rand a 
on bhATO , b Aug 54, same file, sec 77A. 

- L 5- (S) Memo, VADM A.C. Davis, DepASD(ISA) to SecDef 
o5 ep ?5 " on the Manila Conference," 14 Sep 54, same file, sec 
> riereaf ‘ cer cited as Report on the Manila Conference!'. 

(S) Msg, State UNN to OSD, 31 Aug 5^, DA IN 81950, same file. 

, _ 1 r: Report o* the Manila Conference. (TS) Ltr. SecDef 

(6i5-4 5 sS C 8i:° JCS 1992/383 > 19 Au s . 
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NAT ? concept meant a combined command and staff 
"t th integrated nationrl armies, trained and eaSrold * 

or r Sembef“?ateI ^Sucff and deployed for the defense 
eraat5!n IVotFVor 

larger n oblilatfo^ P ?h SSU fi ng the United States to undertake 
By ieauiri^f cin?in than it: ® s J obal responsibilities permitted 
on*- ®^ uirln S continuous collaboration, it would reduce • with 

in the^mSlovm^f- 1111 ^ 1 ^ advanta S e , US •’ f teedommotffaatifinn ^ 
ion^ e J mpl °^ enfc of forces m the Par East. Moreover it 
fhS 1 ? g 8 2 ther countries of the treaty area power to' veto 

fSLila final ? 6 , of . f trate S ic Plans evolved. ?7 The NATO 
i rmuia, finally, might conceivably carry the United Staffs 
a wa J Con S ress had not declared, a possibility that 
the 1 Semrp ly the treaty’s chance of ratification by 

orer th 2 Irt cSr h Wl ! VS® reoent bitter controversy 
Stlte n!nfi ^ Ame 5 d ™? n1;1 ® fresh in his mind. Secretary of 

if ^onKressloMi e flZhft-£ hat 14 woula be extremely unfortunate 
j-x congressional debate were reopened regarding U S con« 5 ti 

tutional questions involving the ExecutlfS and^LeeIha??ve 
S?ed?-'l9 hi ° h °° Uld Wel1 result if 

, . ^ be members of the conference were thoroughly acauaintad 

of the nat?nni eWPOint When the Manlla meeting convened. Most 
°L™ V nationa were apparently resigned to accepting aA ANZUS 
type of council that would meet periodically. Australia 

ThrASstralian^flaf 1 ?i ther * a ^ te !? Pt t0 moderate tha US stand, 
me Australian delegation introduced an amendment to empower 

Collective^ Dpfpn ? * n ADM Dav J s t 0 M JCS > "Southeast Asian 
Defense Organization ,' 1 Enel to JCS 1992/361 
23 duly 54, same file, sec 76 . (S) Ltr R B Anderson 

tf?! s y 9 p^fir A ^ r 5 T’sa^ D f?^: a b 8 1 au8 ^ oi 

t-u. i . , constitutional amendment proposed by Senator 
John Bricker of Ohio in the spring of 1953 to limit the 
SSndmin? Branch * s treaty making powers. The proposed 
ai ? andment would have given Congress the "power to regulate 

? nd other agreements" and required appropriate 
ItS " °?„ L f0re * treaty became, "effective as internal 
; a ?J* 1 subse quent congressional debate, a number of 

revisions were suggested, but the Senate rejected the 
amendment and the various revisions in early 1954 

IV ■«• ^draft of Article 

3 27 Aug 54, »CCS 092 Asia (6-25-4-8) sec 8l. 
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t.Jv: i-'.MiuciJ (.o establish "such r.ubsldiary machinery • 

U-: n- :(•<*:; sa ry to aolil.ovf* the military arm ut.her ob i#y. • 
l h '* Treaty." This proposal. If adopted, would have • 
l “ ,,e United Spates to participation in permanent mac-rr 
was therefore unacceptable to the United States. Several days 
deliberation by the working group brought, about a compromise 
ihe Australians agreed to delete the reference to "subsidiary 
machinery and substitute in its place the concent of "consul- 
tation. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, by cable, approved this 
compromise, and the final text stated that "The council shall 
provide for consultation with regard to military and any other 
planning as the situation obtaining in the treaty area may 
- rom tlrae to time require." This wording was still loose 
enough to encourage the Australians to persist, and hardly two 
weeics after the Manila Conference adjourned they began pressing 
o.xe United Stages to develop procedures for "consultation . "20 


Another issue that proved almost as divisive developed 
over use, in the US draft of the treaty, of the phrase 
^ommunist aggression" to describe the menace the coalition 
was designed to combat. All of the conferees recocnlzed that 
tne treaty was aimed at communism, but only the US "representa- 
tives wished to say so- in the document itself. The British 
declarnd that Communist aggression" was not subiect to legal 
definition and was "needlessly provocative." In addition, ’they 
loured that it would prej'udice the chances of eventually 
inducing the Colombo Powers to join. Pakistan backed the 
United Kingdom on this point. But the United States, wanting 
to avoid treaty forces being drawn into local conflicts, 
insisted upon inclusion of tne phrase. At the conference all 
seven nations lined up against the United States on the issue. 
Tne jS delegation nonetheless refused to sign a treaty that 
cid not recognize communism as the enemy in' Southeast" Asia 
Tne remaining delegations finally accepted a compromise 
advanced by Secretary Dulles. "Communist aggression" was 
deleted from the text of the treaty, and for it was substi- 
tuted an ‘understanding" that US "recognition of the effect 
of aggression and armed attack" applied "only to communist 
aggression. -'21 


Yet another problem, but one easily resolved, was the 
provision of collective security guarantees to the former 

„_,20. (S) Report on the Manila Conference. (S) Ms. os . Manil; 
■o-uATO- i to OSD, 2 Sep 54, DA IK 82324; Manila SFCTO 5 to Stab 
2 DA / ¥ S2 592; DEF 967212 to Manila, 3 Sep =4. Er--1 

u ° Jcs 1992/389, 3 Sep 54; CCS 092 Asia (6-25-43Y‘ sec 82. 

. 21. (S) Report on the Manila Conference. fSj Dept of 
otate^ SEAP D-13/1, "UK Cabinet Views Re Article IV, ' Soutbeas 
Aoia ireaty, 28 Aug 54, same file, sec 82. 
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Frencn A:: son Lated State:;. Tho T-Yench delegation, determined 
pre I; <Jx1 ' ror accusing tho Manila power r, or 
viojat.1 ng tiie Genova Agreements, suggested that aped Tic 
relerence to the Associated States be omitted from the text 
of the document, proposing instead that the collective 

Pr ° t0C01 t0 thiS 

All of the members of the conference agreed that economic 
provisions had to be included in the treaty* mainly as 
inducement to the Colombo nations to join at a later date. 

Of the members who would bear the burden of financing new 
assistance programs — the United States, the United Kingdom 
Prance, and Australia- -none appeared willing to make definite 
commitments. They agreed merely to "cooperate with one 
another m the further development of economic measures. "23 

With the various problems successfully solved, the Manila 
Conference signed the ^Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty (SEACDT) on 8 September 1954. The eight signatory 
nations declared that an attack upon one would be recognized 
as dangerous to the peace and safety of the others, and in 
?n C L^VH Vents forced to "act to meet the common danger 

in accordance with its constitutional processes." The 
signing states pledged to maintain and develop their capacity 
Jf med + a y t a ck and to prevent and counter subversive 
S?££ ltieS dl ???y ed from without." If the territory, sover- 
"i?^v independence of any member were threatened 

wa y other than by armed attack," the parties would 
° n measures to be taken. The "treaty area" was 
-^ e -? en ® ral of Southeast Asia, including also 

the entire territories of the Asian Parties, and the general 
north f outhwes ^ Pacific not including the Pacific area 
north of 21 degrees 30 minutes north latitude." The SEACDT 
provided for a council to consider ways of implementing the 


22 . 

23. 


Report on the Manila Conference. 

\~v Dept of State, SEAP D-6, "UK Views on Economic 
"ln!^»f- ° r u aSt Asia," 23 Aug 54: (S) SEAP D-6/1, 

Mem ? lr ? on SBA10," 23 Aug 54; (S) SEAP D-ll| 
Proposals Re the Preamble and Article III," 26 Aue c >4- 

; e ° 8l - (S) the Manila^ 5 ’ 

Conference. (S) Dept of State, SEAP D-9, "U.S. Position on 


/ wo. oriftr u—y- u . o . irOS 

Economic Cooperation," 26 Aug. 54, State Dept files. 
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treaty, and as noted above, an accompanying protocol 
extended the treaty provisions relating to action in case 
oi armed attack or other threat to Cambodia, Laos, and the 
southern half of Vietnam. In a separate "Pacific Charter " 
signed on the same day , the parties proclaimed their in- 
tention to resist any attempt "to subvert their freedom or 
to destroy their sovereignty or territorial integrity" and 
to cooperate in economic, social, and cultural matters. 24 

__ The vagueness of the language constituted the real weak- 
ness of the treaty. Specific action to be taken in any 
given situation was not precisely defined, and it was doubt- 
ful that aggression would be met with an immediate, decisive 
and united response. In explaining this deficiency to the ’ 
Secretary of Defense, Vice Admiral A. C. Davis, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Security Affairs') 
pointed out that the United States had tried at Manila to * 

tha L™ ere not entirely compatible. It had wanted 
SEACDT to place the communists on notice that future aggression, 
by whatever means, would evoke collective counteraction. The 
mechanics of the treaty had, therefore, .to be such as to create 
a feeling of true strength and unity among the participating 
countries. Yet this end had to 'be attained without ro- 
stricting US freedom of action in Asia, without obligating the 
Ltary aid programs beyond its capabilities, 
and without impinging upon US constitutional limitations in a 
manner that might jeopardize ratification in the Senate. The 
document signed on 8 September 1954 , thought Admiral Davis, 

i!5 t efe ; 3 reconciliation of these conflicting objectives,’ 
and eft Southeast Asia no better prepared than before to cope 
with communist aggression." y 

Nevertheless, Admiral Davis emphasized, the treaty had 
several important benefits. It provided the nucleus for co- 
ordinated defense against communism in Asia. It included 
features that might some day win over the neutralist nations. 

And at the same time, it expressed economic and political 
principles that gave the association a broader meaning than 
ohat encompassed by its purely military terms. In the final 
analysis, SEACDT represented- more a psychological than a 
military asset to the regional defense of Southeast Asia. 25 

~ 24. Text of SEACDT and Pacific Charter, reproduced in 

Dept of State Bulletin , 20 Sep 54 , pp. 393 - 396 . 

25. (S) Report on the Manila Conference. 
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the ?? nths Allowing the Manila Conference, each 
oxgnatory nation reatified the Treaty and deposited the 
instruments of ratification at Manila. On 19 February 1955 
the Pact was declared- officially in force. To maintSn the 
momentum achieved at the Manila Conference, the signatSriel 
the desirabllit y of getting on with organi- 
zational matters as quickly as possible. Article V of the 

r a ?H Ca1 ?'^ f ° r the creatlon °f a Council as the supreme 
thSfr t ? 6 Subsequently, the members decided P that 

in F^h^«^i g ?oS n i SterS should meet at Bangkok, Thailand, late 
? 55 °^ anLZe this Council and consider basic 
questions that would determine the future form of the Treaty. 

The most important question was that of devising methods 
to cariy out the military provisions of the Pact. For the 
United States the answer to this question involved a funda- 
mental tenet of its military policy in the Pacific and Far 
East — retention of an uncommitted mobile striking force to 
meet military contingencies that might arise in the a«a 


A Military Concept for Southeast Asia 

The United States, having assumed the leadership in 
promoting the Southeast Asian alliance, found itself caught 
between conflicting demands. If the members of the Pact 
especially the Asian members, were to participate whole- 
heartedly in collective defense measures, they had to be 
convinced that the United States was prepared and determined 
to take military action in the case of an aggression in South- 
east. Asia. Also, unless the communist rulers or China and 
North Vietnam were equally convinced of the US ability and 
to take such action, the primary goal of the 
Treaty, to deter aggression, could not, probably, be achieved. 
At the same time, however, US armed forces were strictly 
limited by budgetary requirements, and the global responsi- 
the United States had already assumed were badly 
straining available forces. Officials of the United States 
Government believed, therefore, that it was essential that US 
orces in the Pacific and Far East not be tied down to specific 
geographical commitments in Southeast Asia, 

Underlining this conviction, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on o October 1954 advised, the Secretary of Defense that "the 

r ?S Y 1 I e !! en Jw for U ’ S * freedom of action ... had been inten- 
sified by the terms of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty. U.S. commitments to Formosa, Japan and Korea, which 
nations have been excluded from the treaty, make it imperative 
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mentVJn not be restricted by lure, commit- 

^plaming the Manila lict to the P^sMen/of 
servp hp»«st nn+ ^aniung -hat we believe we would 

generil S D ??nefr,? 1U h ? tr « e e ica Hs r placed reserves. “26 This 
was e w?ii P SS^ P in the by US ° fficials • « 

the Southeast ASa^ct^ad^h^ ^lubSLId?”^ 

ing, the^ecretarj^of sta?4 ^tad^/S" 8 *”? meetin S approach- 

5SSS 

that the United sLtff r could n rSlisticalirjo S - Asi “ eomtrlss 
other SEATO powers would f,* nH a PP- L y ariG ^at the 

their support Se detect thon?^ b ^ en ? ugi ? to Karrant 

unmistakable ttcj errent should not only demonstrate 

l S »m?a^c\S^ 

&p^ 

LSSt^^Fv^ ^Sgressor^tate^chose £*&%?"“ 
w ^^fund^S^e iTsZ^oTtL^t^ SSSST b * 

S.T permitted or that their use cannot' be 

ment l^thl^mt^ IstablishSent! Kel^rtce^S*' 

Se£e??en? S elves on . h “ to create' ^“ellective 

-he coni tiering views stemmed from one basic 

the Southeast AliS’colleitive^f^ns^TreaS "^Oct®^ 0 ? > Un ?® r 
from JCS 1992/400 ) rrq ooo a** 1 /£«.= • e? ty 9 X, 0ct ^4 (arrived 

to J % 19 Mrf £ cSS l S9^ 6 ;S1igLj}( 2) <2> r 1 B 

1992/433, 7 Ja^s! sS^me/Iec 0 ?! 6 Jan 55 ’ Encl t0 Jcs 
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issue: should the United States be prepared to enter any 

renewed hostilities in Southeast Asia with all elements of 
its armed forces, including ground troops, or should US 
participation be limited only to naval and air action? 

The Services agreed that the conduct of US policy in 
ooutheast Asia had not provided the foundation on which to 
buiid a truly effective deterrent. Neither the communists 
nor the signatories of the Manila Pact had been given any 
reason to believe that the United States had the means or 
the intention to block communist expansion into Southeast 
Asia. 'As a result, a deterrent could not be created unless 
the^communists were confronted with "demonstrable certainty" 
that either overt aggression or indigenous rebellion sup- 
ported by China would trigger instant and effective counter- 
action by the United States. 

The Chief of Staff, US Army, held that "demonstrable 
certainty of the capability and intent of the United States 
to react to either direct or indirect aggression could not 
be achieved without making specific military commitments to 
the Treaty area. If either form of communist aggression were 
to be countered, he reasoned, the enemy had to be defeated on 
the ground in the area of attack. This meant US ground 
troops _ fighting alongside armies of other Pact members on 
the mainland of Southeast Asia, and supported by US air and 
naval action against the attacking forces as well as against 
supply lines in and from China. The Army position, there- 
fore, was that a balanced mobile striking force, composed of 
land, air, and naval elements, ought to be positioned in the 
Philippines and earmarked for Southeast Asia. If this force 
failed to deter aggression,, it could be employed in Southeast 
Asia against aggressor forces. 

Opposed to this position, the Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps held that US participation in the event of war in South- 
east Asia should be confined to air and naval action. In the 
initial stage of hostilities, the US. contribution at the 
point of contact would be limited to that necessary to help 
local forces. The principal US effort, however, would be 
concentrated on air and naval action against facilities in 
China used to support the aggressors. If a prolonged .local 
conflict developed, additional US forces, including ground 
troops, might be deployed to the point of contact. But if 
general war . developed, emergency war plans would be put 
into execution and the main effort shifted to those areas of 
the. world -considered strategically more important. 
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Chiefs°of S?a« ^cTpro^iJeT^uifL'^r^nd %*.??? - 
agreed position was endorsed on 11 February 2§ “ '' i ° an 

grS ; *E;si.“i!sg 3S v ;;„;rirEFrsl'“- 

If r !Sthorlty e for a Loh uSe^e^e^ithhei^ie^o ^ 62 01 attaok ' 

f f \-s th iorc« la - ^^event^r^st 
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c , I ‘?. J , addition ro this central thesis, the Joint chiefs 
integration of their operations with adj2-»r ° 'S^o. 

£°£?‘ “V itb - su PP°f t , i »- "Potions ti 'oft-- ^ 
ooun^iffL m mir~i^. i Sir^e' :0 “ raSem ;? 1; of °*‘" r Pact 

aggression; (3) di'^'skon, i^genera^lr^ - - 
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of appropriate mechanisms for the employment of US forces in 
support of friendly indigenous forces in the general area. 29 

Admiral Radford, briefing the Secretary of State on the 
concept, went into greater detail on what the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had in nvnd. If the Chinese attacked Southeast 
Asia, he said, the US response would be chiefly against the 
Chinese mainland. Land and carrier based air forces would 
strike air fields, supply depots, and communications lines 
in South China. To support these operations, Chinese Nation- 
alist troops, assisted by US air and naval units, might 
invade the mainland in the vicinity of the Formosa Straits, 
or they might land on Hainan Island or the Straits, or the 
Liuchow Peninsula. If desirable, another front could be 
opened in Korea. Thus, the Chinese communists would find 
themselves engaged on so many fronts close to home that their 
effort in Southeast Asia would be seriously compromised. The 
Admiral believed that the same strategy of air and naval 
action against the enemy logistical complex would be eq ua lly 
valid :if the Viet Minh instead of the Chinese communists 
launched an invasion. 

When Secretary Dulles mentioned that the decision to 
use nuclear weapons might be politically difficult to take. 
Admiral Radford stated unequivocally that the concept was 
predicated upon the selective use of such weapons. If 
approval were withheld, the whole question of US Involvement 
would have to be reexamined.. In fact, .unless nuclear, weapons 
were used, the United States probably could not cope with the 
situation employing only the available forces. 30 


The International Working Group 

The position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that the 
United States could not afford to sacrifice its freedom of 


" 29 • (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Concept and Plans for the f 

Imp" .aentation. If Necessary, of Article IV, 1, of the Manila 
Pac - . ' 11 Feb 55 (derived from JCS 1992/448), same file, 
sec 4. f 

30. (TS) Memo for Record by RADM G.W. Anderson, "Concept ! 

and Plans for the Implementation, If Necessary of Article 
IV, 1, of the Manila Pact," 15 Feb 55. j 
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uSoalatabl^ h ?o F ?L Ea S by co ? unlttin g forces to SEATO, was 
unpalatable to the other members of the Pact esDeeisiiv 

the Asians. The countries of Southeast A^a „e?e Stirallv 
concerned primarily with their own region and ?hey so^ht 
HVFTJZ th w ’ uld defended on ihe gr^nd !n So£th- 

long run but°tM- r fl Ct ^ 0n >, elSe " here ml ® ht " lrths war in the 
o g run, but thio woula be small consolation if Southeast 

foil r re ° ver T“? in the "leant ime. What they wanted? thlre 

Sg2niz^tio5 e ^ i t?e D i S TQ C01!1! ! 1 , i i mentS and a combined planning 

2: »“4r ssvssss s srJL 
» ^■asa.'s^ss- 

ter the conclusion of the Manila Conference Australia 

ip e unilr S the Pac/Bi 1 ^ StateS ° n military ^^inery 

in p 'S q T sSedh ° fC? ^ a “ 

/ »s SSSJ^'S&'S sssst 

LLT^ni^n^ 

planning for the dexense of Southeast Asia. 

expressinff h thi ? Ai??n r,e ? reSe ? t ^ tlve was Particularly vocal in 
expressing the Asian viewpoint. He areued ins^f-pnfv 

HSFL-'5i ' =“ i S3? 

repeatedly, the organization of a standing: miiita-v 

“fSei'i r ‘??h le ^ iitar y aff air S 

*wO deal with antisuuversive activities. 

Douc:la£ e M^A^i^ a J-’ C ? u ?? e ^ or of the Department of State, 
opposed to crpaHne 1 ’ rap^ied that the United States was 
-pposea to creating machinery simply for the sakp of* 

“S&f the e =ou?c?i f0 ™^ a - advisers to the 

^he uiitSd StetM^»i f” 5 ** 11 ® periodically , would suffice. 


1992/399, ( 5 ^Oct 54. D CCS 6 0^ f Asia J (6l25-48) sec 84°' 
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any organizational machinery. This should be left to their 
nvn oeliberations. The Philippine Military Adviser, if hi 
^esired, could P r °P°se permanent organization at the first 
meeting of the military advisers. Mr. MacArthur eventually 
J5 e supp ? rt of the ofcher delegat-s for this approach, 

n b ^J m ^ W of deferred - -s for antisubversive activi- 
ties, the United States felt that these should be the 
responsibility of each national government, although the 
members should assist each other unilaterally Such assist 
ance might, for example, take the form of political action 
and the exchange of information. 32 

^r W n=!5' h ^ deep " :i: ? 0t f d desire of the Asian members of SEATO for 
permanent organization also manifested itself in the economic 
. strongly backed by Thailand and the Philip- 
Panted out that membership in the Treaty, particularly 
for the Asian members, would impose new strains on the 

spt ,^ a nn5^ n j? ies; th fT proposed that a special section be 
set up under the council to deal with this matter The United 
tv a of S th? he United ^ Kingdom, and Australia admitted the validi- 
a r gu ^i* The y we re reluctant, however, to approve 
anything that might disturb such existing aid programs as the 

States°sS a if an fi bhe b n3- ater lo arr angements between the United 
States and its Asian allies. 33 

th _ of opinion# the representatives to 

the international Working Group reached agreement on a 
number of concrete recommendations to the Council. Thev 

an agenda for the Bangkok Conference and on organ- 
ization and procedures rf the SEATO Council. Probably more 
important from the US viewpoint, they adopted the ANZUS 


Depp of state. Minutes of Mtg, ’'Manila Pact 
?£???£ 28 1)80 54; Dept of State, Memo of Conver- 

sation, Military Arrangements Under the Manila Pact " 6 Tan 
55; CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 1. (S) Dep? of State 

Minutes of Mtg, "Manila Pact Working Group," 6 Jan 55- Den 4- 

6 Jan MP(iwG)D: 2 b; K 5 r 

^ p P gta P®’ M1 5 u Pes of Mtg, "Manila Pact Representatives," 
BP pt I 55 "’ P ° f State ’ MP(IWG)D-4/3, 26 Jan 55, same file, 

33. (S) Dept of State, MP(IWG)D-5, 21 Jan 55* fs) Dent nf 

55^ t (C) , 2 n peb 8 c- f "i,? nlla ?act ^ e P rese ntatives, " 21 Jan 

55, (C) 2 Feb 5o; 4 Feb 55; same file. 
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system of military advisers, although the Aslan members 
clearly lioped eventually to buttress the advi.ser3 with perma- 
nent committees. Sooner or later, the United States would 
have to meet this issue decisively. 


The Bangkok Conference: 23-25 February 1955 

The Working Group had charted a course for the foreign 
ministers to follow at Bangkok, and the ministers' deliber- 
ations, for the most part, were concerned with the recommen- 
dations of the Working Group. At Bangkok, SEATO began to 
take shape. The supreme organ, as specified by the Treaty, 
was to be the Council, composed of the foreign ministers of 
the signatory powers, or their representatives. Because the 
Council would normally meet only once a i^ear, some means of 
continuous coordination seemed necessary. The conferees 
decided, therefore, upon a system of council representatives, 
whose headquarters would be in Bangkok, and who would be sup- 
ported by a permanent secretariat. Directly subordinate to 
the council representatives were three ad hoc subcommittees, 
one to deal with economic matters, one to deal with infor- 
mation, culture, and labor, and a third to deal with counter- 
subversion. The military advisers to the council members, 
who were not subordinated to the council representatives, were 
left to work out their own organization. 3^ 

Early in the conference, the Department of Defense 
delegation sensed that the Asian representatives were pre- 
paring to bring pressure on the United States for definite 
commitment of forces and a NATO type of military organization. 
To check this pressure, the Defense representative advised the 
Secretary of State both to take the initiative in proposing a 
meeting of the military advisers during the Bangkok sessions, 
and to make a forceful statement of US intentions concerning 
the military aspects of the Treaty. Secretary Dalles agreed. 
During the first closed session, he outlined in detail for 
the delegates the composition of US armed forces stationed 
in the Pacific and Par East. Emphasizing the interdependence 
of Southeast Asia and other regions of the Far East . the 


34. Dept of State Bulletin , 7 Mar 55, pp. 371-374. The 
United States Ambassador to Thailand was subseouently desig- 
nated Council Representative in addition to his other duties 
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^S£5n tary ° f S J ate declared: "it 'Is much better to have 

?a -™~ P ™ ar - WhiCh iS ca P a ^ le of being used whenever cW 
n '?„ 2 ire ^ • than having the force, committed, in 

3l various areas." The Asian delegates apparent lv 

not ?r| e ?o e for? e ^he e i 3 a S ua a 35 ment S ° C ° mPelllns that they did 

SL 1 ^f ry , a ? vlsers first meeting was held on 24 Februarv ' 
and dealt mainly with organizational matters. The deleeata<? 
agreed* that the SEATO military organization would consist 

of staff planners and f military Ualson ^ in 
advisers . The function of the 
would he to meet in advance of the twice-yearly conferences 

on any tub iJcf aSend ? fo ™ ulata recommendations 
on any subject their superiors wished to discuss. The military 

nttiih^ S ?° U » was ,^° be established in Bangkok as soon as ^ 
to , Provide point of contact between military 
advioers and between military advisers and the Council " its 
members would be military officers, normally SerS^fattaches 
serving on the staffs of the council representatives. * 

question adviser attempted to inject the 

ThJ nthL L « Permanent planners group" into the discussions 
advisera ' however, persuaded him that this was a 
ne?s m °re properly suited to discussion by the staff plan- 
staff assignment of position papers for the first 

Sibilitv^n? lr. COn: f J rence ' II the Philippines were given respon- 
in^a J p ? rlns an Examlnatl on into methods of creat- 

ing a possible future permanent organizational structure." 

to J? at the United States sincerely wanted 

to implement the Manila Treaty as soon as possible Admiral 
i who had been designated the US military adviser 

in addition to his duties as CINCPAC, took the initiative in’ 

advisers^ a S h early _ meetin g of the staff planners and military 
advisers. The conferees agreed to schedule the first staff 


35. (S ) Msg, Bangkok SECTO 15 to State, 24 Feb 

SecA° 9 et A 2i a "nfnar?' (S) Mem ° J VADM to 

Department of Defense Contribution to and 

Participation m the Bangkok Conference," 29 Mar 55, same 
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planners meeting during April, to be followed in May or June 
by the first meeting of the military advisers. 3° 

Despite the atmosphere of cordiality and unanimity at 
Bangkok, the Asians still had reservations about the future 
effectiveness of the Pact. Moreover, nations which were 
opposed to SEATO were actively recruiting adherents and 
gaining increased attention in Asia and other continents. 

At the time of the Bangkok Conference, India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru declared that the Southeast Asia Pact actually increased 
rather than diminished tension and thereby lessened the 
security of its members. The principal thesis of the neutral- 
ists was that the white man’s colonialism, not communism was 
the chief enemy. They hoped, with this thesis, to challenge 
SEATO, and the principle on which it was founded, at the 
Afro-Asian conference, scheduled to be held in Bandung 
Indonesia, in April 1955. 


The Bandung Conferenct 


.8-24 April 1955 


Western diplomats feared that Bandung would produce a 
collection of platitudes easily interpreted as endorsement 
of procummunist or neutralist principles, but their fears 

realized. The delegates from twenty-nine 
African and Asian countries represented every shade of politi- 
cal philosophy,^ but they had in common a fierce independence 
directed as much against Asian as European domination. The 

assumed the role of leader of the -con- 
icrence and attempted iorceiully, to persuade the de' elates to 
accept his views. When his efforts failed to gain a ? on- 
census. Prime Minister Nehru betrayed anger. His failure 
and his display of temper diminished his prestige and influ- 
ence. 

. Shortly before Bandung, Prime Minister Nehru had charged 
Pac " anG Gne Conference had "upset 

^ possibility 01 peace— as well as stability— in the Indo- 
chinese area. And during the conference, he asserted: "I 


7~ 36. (SJ Memo, VADM Davis to Sec A, et al . , » Department of 
Deiense Contribution to and Participation in the Bangkok 
Comerence," 29 Mar 55, same file. (S) Msg, Bangkok 5?S T0 PQ 
M State, 24 Feb 55, BA IN 121333, simi flfi.^Sfs 
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11 40 5* “ intolerable humiliation for any 
c '^Af: noan conntiy to degrade itself as a camp follower 
x on e side or the other. In effect. Prime Minister Nehru 

r»ii'i nS p the i Asian members of SEAT 0 "camp followers." General 
Romulo^of the Philippines, vigorously defended the 
Pact. Condemning starry eyed visionaries dreaming Utopian 
dreams. General Romulo gave a penetrating analysis of the 
nature of the communist threat/ He then SxpSaSd in de^il 
the provisions of the Southeast Asia Treaty, emphasizing it<? 
nonaggresBive character, and attempting poiAt by point to 
refute* Prime Minister Nehru's allegations . 37 7 P 

Bven “°ff effective from the standpoint of the West was 
th„ denunciation of communism by Ceylon's Sir John Kotelawala 
?if/ onn3 p ^ me Minister of an avowedly neutralist countiy 
ohat generally followed Prime Minister Nehru's lead in inter- 
hv t Jf£ al Poetics, denounced the form of imperialism practiced 
communists and called for the Afro-Asians to be equally 
foras o? declarln S their opposition to all 

leadera^rSnprSi 1 ^ pr ° _Wesbe *? speeches by Turkish and Iraqi 
fiJZ enerai Romulo and Prime Minister Kotelawala made 
hea.r influence felt m the final communique, and the West 

Sou d E n U S < be ^ er - than c it h3d h °P ed - °» the’otSer hLd! 

Chou En-lai, Premier of Communist China, by his affability 
and apparent willingness to compromise, had made a favorable 
impression on Asians and Africans eliki. Bandung crelted a 

eve^fo/both’th neutr ?i!: s ” exerted stronger attraction than 
ever for both the committed and uncommitted states. In so 

5eJe S ; t ^ a ?e^ S 1 ^V t ? e "? ct ° n SEAT0 - The uncommitted states 
likely to join the Pact, and committed states 
grew bolder m demanding more substance to SEATO in return for 
their continued participation. 


Setting Up Machinery 


the SEflTn e c!S?f A ^i anS and Africans were conferring at Bandung, 
the Sr-ATO staff planners convened at Baguio, in the Philirmi np«? 
to lay the groundwork for ‘the meeting of military advisers ? to 


\ ,,37- NYTimes, 23 Apr 55, p. 2. Washington Post . 1 Apr 55. 
(U) General Carlos P. Romulo 's Speech , " Enel 5 to Mpmo 

cc ep ppo°noo t ? 9- B ^" Ban ? an S Conference of April 1955/' 12 May 
55, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) BP pt 1. y 

Pr*™ 3 !/ ” Sp ^ e ^ h ? n C S loni ?ii sm by Sir John Kotelawala, 
"RanriiiJfi r ^ t J r ° f Cey i° n > Erte3r-6“p-'Memo, ExecO , OCB to OCB, 
Bandung Conference of April 1955,” 12 May 55, same file. 
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be held in Bangkok during the 
permanent organization was sti 
pines, in fact, proposed that 
body, headed by a chairman wit 
organized immediately. The Ur 
compromise was essential if a. 
oacked a plan for creating a :: 
• rvo as a clearing house and 
business. Other, and more v: 
be dealt with by ad hoc subce- 
estimates relating to the def- 
overt and covert communist ag~ 
logistics, communications, and 
nations of the Treaty area. 


-.uramer. The question of 
Lil a live issue. The Philip- 
**■ permanent military working 
a combined staff, be 
i ited States, perceiving that 
. open split was to be avoided, 
—all permanent secretariat to" 
'•ommunicat ions center for SEATO 
tai, questions would, however, 
•mitteesj for example, strategic 
■use of Southeast Asia against 
session, and problems such as 
intelligence common to the • 


Admiral Stump believed t;.*t the United States, by agree- 
ing to this arrangement, had temporarily headed off any 
determined insistence on a co-<<ined permanent planning grout 
Ke asrned the Joint Chiefs of Staff to authorize him to give* * 
bS approval to the secretariat when the advisers met in 
Bangkok . Although the Chief •••' Staff, Army, protested that 
ohe secretariat portended a larger and more authoritative 
organization, the Joint Chiefs of Staff interposed no objections 
to the proposal. They made clear, however, that they would 
not agree to the evolution of this body into a standing group . 
me military advisors, meeting at Bangkok in July, approved t ^ 
establishment of a small secretariat that would function under' 
the authority of the military liaison /-roup. 19 

Despite Admiral Stump's prediction that the secretariat 
v/wCid -isf y the Asians for tne time being, it became son 1 
and more evident throughout the remainder of 1955 that further 


397TTS) Rrt, Military Staff Planners Confer— ■- 

Asia Collective Defense Treaty, Baguio, ?.!., Atrii-May 
same file. Hereafter cited as Baguio Staff Planners 
-"‘-P-r - (TS) Record of Procedures and Decisions Beac-'ec at 
t: -- Mi ll tar y Advisers Meeting at Bangkok on 6-3 Juiv 19==., 
rane rile. BP pt 3. Hereafter cited as Bangko'-c 
.•.0 .-leers Report. (S) Msg, CIHCPAC tc CEO. IHhOClZ Mav"^ - 
same fi*e, sec b. (TS) Memo, CBA to JCS. * "Mill rarv Sta'-> 
Planners Conference, SEA CDT-Apri 1-May 1 " 1 Cu.. ■>“ , 
j-xie, sec 9- (IS) JCS i‘992/464 « 24 Msy 5i** same file. 




1°!?* — .iafc Has necessary. <rh- 
7 ' - L1 '-~‘ ar y field, but in In ic? 
‘ ' .* iaQ oeaonstrated that t 
.^ ted . 5. * ates to prove it- 

A-iar ir.« ait:Ln f WaS S en erally 
A..ian press. During a. me e tin- 

t the US member obse- 

e - ;:*. v f atloa * * * concerning - 
f::r c ^. /eness °f SEACDT unles- 
activities can be achieved 


r L1+L true , not onl y in the 

^ vities under the Pact. 

" e Asians were waiting for 
-!?? d f n * e ntions, and this 
reflected in the Southeast 
01 ne council representatives 

: e futu?p r S ept ^ ble Mxiet y and 
* e future development and 

substantial progress in Treaty 


.mg, oec 

tte S to'^erIta5ls a wa; Sedly • ” 


UIKCPAC instead of with the U^te6%^ + have a trea ty with » 
labeled this report a gross evaJt^ fj ates * Ad miral Stump 
_f. s £. Probably represented ? ne that nonethe- 


X. ,7 auetuncnest aj'ist -- „ T, 3 wie 

the attraction of neutralist Was a PP are ntly 

Embassy m Bangkok reported tha+J™ * e « 1 N ° vem ? er > the US 
°r s JATO or the Thai defense oro~ran -nn?^° f reduced US support 
*“« i Government to divlioS -? ld P robab ly encourage 

And Pakistan, dissatisfied w?^ 5 h ° P ®5 1 L neUtralist P° s i«°*- 
conoucting the business of tee V£e!*v Sad a " an S™ents for 

« tiSBrSZ*** WSSWSWA-T" 

P lan ners conftonct^L^ the second 

m-.' Department of Defensp'c-'-'-^e pf ' ar £ Hart,or in November, 
especially impressed with t^fact col ? reren ce was 

- iacL oha^ tne Asians were losing 

II: ..... 

c (ts) Msg, 
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"provide “ould not 

feared that the uSted to SEAT0 * He 

concept of a permanent staff h fY e to assent to the 

participation^ “? d possible 

sought by the United States u ? the f" lse , the objectives 

Place coJld no tbeattained . promotin S the ?^t in the first 


.. T , T1 ?f Department of State, 
the United States would have ■ 
or watch SEATO fall -apart. a 
held *n Washington in Septemb. 
had emphasized the necessity ' 
substance” to the treaty org^ 
view in conferences -with -Admi: 
leaders. It was Secretary Du' 
t unity for the United States t 
in the field of countersubvers 


'OO 5 was beginning to see that 
malce substantial concessions 
■ an ANZUS Council Meeting 
' r »J Secretary of State Dulles 
'i . finding means of adding more 
•nization. He repeated this 
. Radford and other Defense 
-tes’ view that the best oppor- 

-°on r 43 the llfe int ° SEAT0 la y 


organ izati on s^esigned^t^cop^ ^w i th P sfh en ^ * hat the two SSAT0 

Asia were inefficient and con^sed*^ s ^ ersion Southeast 

iLc°M c 0 r ? a t s h1 ^°s2si“ ? d ? ” that 

civilian and m £u “oSl ?? r 8F ° f the 

Kingdom, and Australia went e-’^n *fn^^ho I ^ ll mP p:l ' nes^ the Un ited 
creation of a perman^t Svill.SifSfS' " r : ?? ey advocat ed the 

direct SEATO's batSr^SSt ^™Si y + 8t8 ? dlng Sroup to 
States, in keeping with^itS 5ri252? if?- subversion - The United 
opposed a standing group. 44 * x policy on SEATO machinery, 

Milita^ ASDffSA), "Report or. the SSATO 

NOV siTsk - 1 -« 

(2-18-51) sec 4 Pt (s) ^ic"s 4 0 /7R~4 C ~^A 30 Sep ccs 301 
(6-25-48) (2) sec 15. 5 o/ 75/D, 10 Nov 55, CCS 092 Asia 

Defense^ Treaty ^SSS^HiiMSetive 

55; CINCPAC to jcl? 12 oo ; 'p 7 CN0 > 090057Z Sep 

Memo, GEN G.B. Erskir.p“oM~ ™ ? ame I1J - e > sec 12. (TS) 

"Meeting of SoSheas? aSi/co ??^^ 3 ^ ^ PSec " eP 
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states and its allies would be endangered, and the functions 
oi‘ several other US agencies dealing with countersubversion 
greatly complicated. Entrusting such functions to SEATO 
might also jeopardize the division of responsibility for 
intelligence and espionage among the Departments of Defense, 
Central Intelligence Agency, and other agencies. Therefore, 
the, United States, while favoring an expanded countersubversive 
effort and a unified civil-military approach, wished to confine 
countersubversive activities to exchange of information through 
a SEATO agency meeting periodically .45 Yet there obviously 
existed a need to shore up Asian confidence in SEATO and to 
increase its activity and efficiency. 

On 17 October the Director of Central Intelligence, 

Mr. Allen Dulles, circulated a proposal to the Secretaries of 
State and Defense and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
for converting the civilian committee to combat communist 
subversion into a permanent organization merging it with the 
.military anti subversion committee, and supporting it with a 
permanent research center. Commenting on the CIA plan. Admiral 
Stump advised the Chief of Naval Operations that the "form- 
ation of some sort of permanent SEATO staff organization may 
be inevitable." The United States, he added, might have to 
"yield on this point or find itself in no position to refute 
'paper tiger' charges. "46 

"Military Participation in Combatting Communist Subversion," 
in Eaguio Staff Planners Report. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to CNO 
090057Z Sep 55, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-4-8) (2) sec 12. (S) Msg, 

JCS 988444 to CINCPAC, 13 Sep 55, same file. (C) Msg, Bangkok 
1413 to State, l8 Nov 55, same file, sec 15. 

45. (TS) Msg, JCS 908087 to CINCPAC, 7 Sep 55 (derived 
from JCS 1992/478), same file, sec 11. (TS) Memo, Erskine to 
DepSecDef, "Meeting of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty (SEACDT) Counter-Subversion Committee," 3 Oct 55. 

46. (TS) Ltr , DCI to CJCS, 17 Oct 55, Enel to JCS 1992/493, 
25 Oct 55, CCS 092 Asia (6-25-^48) (2) sec 14. (TS) Memos, 

Erskine to CJCS, 13 and 17 Oct 55, Ends A and B to JCS 1992/ 

494, 25 Oct 55, same file. (S) Msg, CINCPAC to CNO, 230211Z 

Nov 55, same file, sec 15 . 
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activiUe^" a ?h^ siidf StrUCture extends to“ll SEATC^™ 


A permanent executi-. 
therefore, be establish®- 
be responsive to the nee; 
Representatives- and the » 
development now of a per- 
*’ or coordination of : 
activities would probab" 1 
series of proposals for ; 
tion. This could lead t-: 
ment of permanent SEATO 
would become unwieldy arc 
therefore, preferable to 
structure at the top init 


uc working group should, 

’ under the Council to 
io of both the Council 
ulitary Advisors. The 
■-unent staff structure 
ountersubversive 
y be the first of a 
:ther permanent organiza- 
the piecemeal develop- 
■ taff structure that 
^cumbersome . It is 
develop the permanent 
ially . 


that a Ch i? fs of Staff recommend 

h i gh xevel executive working group with a 
permanent secretariat be established under the 
Council, outside the SEATO Committee tS oSmb2t 

wo™ U Sf S Le U ?IcAn- OT - (0CCS)s *° ooor «™?e the 
; i he techn icai committees in the fight 
against Communist subversion. ^7 ^ 

sssLsr ■ 

o^&S* ^ revest 

staff and a permanent cc.ancin^e^rSonc^ted!”^ 8 ^ military 


?ile! r sic n i7. 2 ° De ° 55 (derived from JCS 1992/507 ^°slme 



•in- SEATO US Arimfr?? m ^ ted the wides P read Asian dissatisfaction 
i..r oEATO, Aamiral Stump was not convinced that a permanent 
council and military staff should be created for the 
oei-ng. j.n his view, .reasons that had prompted the United 
States to oppose such an organization were still valid, and 
the ad hoc arrangements were working satisfactorily. Never- 
theless, CINCPAC believed that, if political expediency 

? c 5 " 1 ®? ir \ the US P os 5 -tion, the permanent organization 
ohouid be developed within a framework acceptable to the 

* He f ccord ingly proposed a plan that provided 
for 'evolution of existing ad hoc agencies into permanent 


agencies. However, this plan was to -be executed only if 
political pressures made it necessary . w 48 


i® s ! ing these views on to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
the Chief of Naval Operations endorsed CINCPAC* s recommen- 

sh^n?rt S n^? n fin nla ^? ed ^ pon the reasons wh y th e United States 
X°~i d no J all °w itself to become involved in a permanent 
The vf ian allies * Admiral Burke explained, 
were themselves unable to commit forces to SEATO or to provide 
competent personnel for high-level chairmanships. The Chief 
of Naval Operations asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to- 
approve CINCPAC* s concept and recommend to the Secretary of 
J* b f ad °P te . d a s the US position in the evLt 
that establishment of a permanent organization became a 
matter of political necessity. 49 

Artm-i 0f staff 4 Army, disagreed; he believed that 

Admiral Burke s proposal did not adequately reflect either 
the current international political and psychological situ- 
ation or the events that had taken place since the Joint 

• ° f -r. S ^ af f formulated the basic US military position on 
SEATO in February 1955 • He recommended, therefore, that the 
problem be restudied with a view to revising the basic 
position. The Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred in General 
Tayior’s proposal. 50 

pi p P h^ a i 0 i ?oc 2 hie | S 0f Staff a § ain discussed the problem on 
21 February 1956 . From a strictly military viewpoint, they 

ipo CIN 2f AC to CNO, 052218Z Jan 56 , Enel B to 

JCS 1992 / 519 > 25 Jan 56 , same file, sec 19. 

JCS 1992/519 j 25 Jan 56 , same file. 

50. (S) JCS 1992/525, 9 Feb 56, same file, sec 20. 
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reasoned, their original conc^.t governing US participation 
i.n hJ'iATO remained valid. But. because of increasing pressure 
exerted by Asian allies for a permanent planning staff, the 
Joint Chieis of Stall agreed that their previous decision 
should be reversed. They stared: 

U.S. commitments elsewhere in the Pacific 
still, require that no U.c. forces be earmarked 
for SEATO. While this f---t prevents agreed 
combined plans, it does not prevent a small 
permanent SEATO- military -staff from participating 
in combined planning studies where commitments of 
forces is not involved, if a permanent SEATO 
military planning staff Ts inevitable, the U.S. 
might gain by proposing r.ow the type of organi- 
zation it desires and, thereby, not only be able 
to direct the development of the organization 
along . the lines desired cut, also by this 
positive approach, to add ,r substance" to SEATO. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff added, however, that "Inasmuch as 
the . requirement for a permanent organization stems from 
political and psychological reasons, the minimum possible 
military effort should be expended/’ 

Tne Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to the Secretary 
of Defense that, at the Council meeting in Karachi, the 
United States suggest that the first steps be taken toward 
setting up a permanent planning staff by modifying existing 
ad hoc machinery, and that the organizational concept drawn 
up by Admiral Stump be adopted as the basis for any further 
expansion. The Secretary of Defense ' approved these recommen- 
dations, and Admiral Stump was authorized to implement them 
at the Karachi Conference in March. 51 

At Karachi, once it was clear that the United States no 
longer opposed the principle of a permanent planning organi- 
zation, the Council promptly adopted it. Following the Council 
meeting, the SEATO military advisers convened and drew up a 
proposal for a permanent planning structure. It provided for a 
i^mall logistical and operational planning staff functioning 


51. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Southeast 
Defense Treaty (SEATO) Staff Organization, 21 
from JCS 1992/528); (TS) N/H of JCS 1992/S28, 
CCS 092 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 20. 
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29 Feb 56 ; 
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. .-.uousiy under the direction of a chief of staff to the 
••l.-ii .y advisers. The advisers themselves, as well as the 
. jsI .mv; t.er|:iii.c.-t1 s.uhcc »mmi tteer. of the stal l' planners, 
would svma.i i on an ad hoe basis. The sf.niT was. to h<- * 
on 5 aii.U«d and in operation by the time the military adviser: 
met in September 1956.52 


Acting on Admiral Stump’s recommendation, the United 
States accepted the military advisers’ proposals for a 
permanent planning staff, but agreement on the location of 
and funding for the staff, as well as securing the necessary 
office facilities, delayed the actual establishment. Finally 
on 1 March ^ 1957 3 the SEATO Military Planning Office (SMPO) 
was established in Bangkok. Brigadier General Alfredo M. 
Santos of the Philippines headed the new SMPO, assisted by a 
deputy, eight senior national planners representing the 
member states, over a dozen other national planners, and a 
military secretariat. Now, after nearly two years of effort, 
the Asian members had secured the beginning of a permanent 
organization for SEATO. 53 

With the prospect of more structured planning, the 
question or ns force commitments Tor SEATO again arose. At 
conferences in June and .September 1956, the military advisers 
discussed the threat to SEATO undr .- conditions of global war 
and the need for a strategic concept for this eventuality. 

At the September meeting, they agreed that each adviser would 
request, his government for political clearance to proceed with 
such a study . This study would include a review of forces 
available to SEATO, and on 12 September, the Chief of Naval 
Operations alerted the Joint Chiefs of Staff that CINCPAC 

52. Communique on the Meeting of the SEATO Council, 
Karachi, 8 Mar 59, reproduced in Dept of State Bulletin, 19 Mar 
56, pp. 447-449. (TS) Msg, CINCPAC to ASD(ISA) , _ 2l' Mar 56, 

CCS 091 Asia (6-25-48) (2) sec 21. 

53- (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, "Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty (SEATO) Staff Organization," 4 Apr 56 (derived 
from JCS 1992/534), same file, sec 22. (TS) Memo, ASD(ISA) 
to CJCS, same subj, same file, sec 23. Report by SecyGen of 
SEATO, Development of SEATO in Its Third Year." Mar 58, 
reproduced in Dept of State Bulletin, 13 Mar 58, m>. 509-516. 
George Modelski (ed.), SEATO, Six Studies (1962), pp. 24-25. 




force 2SenS leVel ° n the mat ^ of 

Aftar a review of the matter, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
against any specific force commitments for sLto 
advising the Secretary of Defense on 16 November 1956 that:' 

, . *^ le United States should not duplicate the 
pattern of NATO and its significant standing 
military forces by earmarking U.S. forces for 
Southeast Asia. Instead, the United States 
ohould maintain mobile striking power readily 
available for immediate -*perations and suffi- 
cient, m concert with other nations, to defeat : 
overt Communist local aggression in the SEATO 
area. 

The US Government adopted the JCS position, and the Assistant 
th£ r us a 2 ricv ^ enS v- (IS iS) directed CINCPAC that, although ' 
Sjj? i nL 0 - making "no specific force commitments" to 

SEATO L x +* eftec l’ he authorized to reassure the 

SEATO allies at the next advisers meeting of US support in 

the A-o?=t=L°J ert communist aggression. This assurance, 
tne Aosistant Secretary added, should be stated "in broad 

and rm Jo?L? aJ ° r -V-?n f ° rceS de P lQ y ed to the Western Pac???c 
emnro°f 2 e If 11 !:? 16 to CIiN 'C?AC for contingency planning with 
empnaois on the flexibility and mobility of these forces. "55 

U ni ted States not only wished to avoid specific force 
SEATO, but wanted to avoid a SEATO study of 
or G;i ? Janua? *y 1957, the Joint Chiefs 

‘ ~-;: or ? e ?:. - hft secretary of Defense that such a study 
ooviit^caSabi--- 1 -- '"'T ° f the ‘ 71an ' y imponderables as to 
caoibilV??^ ' ::rses or action and plans and 

sSh - NA-r " S" ne - —Rational defense organizations 
such co NAxO. They recognized, however, that refusal to 


°en =6 4 *^q S rco S fe^ C tS C oc C ) a? 9 N ? a ° 6l0 9 5z Se P 56 and I-52006Z 

irsfp’fef^ rJK, ( i; a !;1 ) (2/ sec 26 - <TS) Jcs -^92/567, 

the fCS.h'secDef, "U.S. Force Commitments to 

noc %TS 1 MeL 56 Aim-i'H from JCS ^ 92 / 576 ) , same file, 
N/H oi-' ; CS oJCS, sane subj, 29 f.ov 56; 

"iNCPAr F n!? «P’ ° Cjc :,6; i"’S) Msf., DBF 914526 to 
oiJWFAC, 5 Dec f>6; same file, sec 23. 


V ' ' ; hi ; ^? + ! tudies risked alienation of the Asian 
i P r bey recommended that the United States 

lb could be done without seriously under- 
pin the confidence . of the As'an members. If the Asian 
“ f! on the study, -.e Joint cAieff of stiff 

ln r ?£ Se 5 ° ob J' e ction provided that the study was 
reached In broad general terms and that agreement could be 
assumptions regarding the effects of Soviet 

ajid^pfanc ^ 0118 “? d ° n P lans 8X16 forces of free world nations 
and defense organizations outside the treaty area."56 

nent ne°c2f T iCe ° f th f Secr etary of Defense and the Depart- 
° f Stat ® approved .the JCS position as a last line of 

that "ol^nin^ t f> h0Ped t0 ?? n Y ince the other SEATO members 
. planning for a war limited to the treaty area would bp 
adequate for defense in a global war." Such a course of 
action, they believed, would appear "a diplomatic m^ans of 
disposing of this study" while still affording "a route for 
hPid 6fUl Pfrement should the Asian members indicate strongly 
At 1 thp?? OSit i° n * + . The State -°SD approach proved successful, 
decided bh !^” 11166 March 1957 ’ the Vitaly advisers 

°i r P llta ry studies for limited war will be 
thX^ b i lZ r global considerations," since "the residual 
w£n?d \, t0 the ma ^ nland of .Southeast Asia in a global war 
would be no greater, and may be less, than in limited war . "57 

SEATO 1 ^^ 6 *^ 8 * th * t ma J te f of us pee commitments for 

arose. At a September 1958 conference, the SEATO 
2 L a f re !? that * for the preparation of outline 
f ° r J he production of a SEATO force into threatened 
areao, member nations should agree to base plans on the 
or S rp?? 10n +°f 9X1 p tial requirement for one brigade group 
or regimental combat team with appropriate naval and air 
of P tbp?A ajsc decided to forward to the SMPO estimates 

of tneir forces which might be available for inclusion in a 

^99S/536)f s^e S f?Lf Se? 1 29 ar ’ 9 57 (derived from JCS 

57- (TS) Ltr, ASD(ISA) to AsstSecState, FEA, 4 Veb 57 
JCS 19 ^ /5 ?°? * Feb 57 ^ same file ^ sec 30. (?S-GP 1) 

1957-1960 n? I j3 Jolnt Chiefs of Staff and national Policy. 
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one continuing struggle against Communist ■ subversion 
n- southeast Asia, general tranquillity has- returned 
Uic: area. Quid. conditions have prevailed, and the 
..outheast Asian nations, relieved or the threat r>r 
imminent Communist invasion, have been able to make 
appreciable progress in programs Tor social and 
economic betterment. 


With no armed forces of its own and no peace- 
time military headquarters, SEATO relies upon the 

for ? e f of ‘ its members for its defense, 
deterrent 59 existence has served as an effective 


■r a similar vein, C. Douglas Dillon, 

-i State, proudly pointed out to the SEATO 


Under Secretary 
Council in April 


The true measure of SEATO* s worth is the 
simple fact that since we joined to create its 
protective shield there has been no Communist 
aggression against the treaty area. The Nations 
oi Southeast Asia have thus been freed to devote 
their primary efforts to the development of their 
nat Lonal well-being. When we recall the difficult 
and unpromising situation in Southeast Asia at the 
time of SEATO *s birth, the significance of this 
accomplishment becomes apparent. oO 

In 1957 3 "the United States had reluctantly acceded to 
■ressure by the Asian members for a more defined SEATO 

^ re, p- n Z to the creation of a permanent planning 
taff (SMPO ) . During the next two years, the military § 
dvisers and SMPO worked on plans for contingencies such as: 
? f Southeast Asia, including East Pakistan, 
gainst a Chinese communis t-Viet Cong attacks overt co^imunisl 


7 " "What SEATO Means to the United States,*' an address 

y Reinhardt, Counselor, Dept of State, before 

u * of S- C *s 5 Mar 59, reproduced in 
ept of State Bulletin, 23 Mar 59, pp. 395-398. 

PATH rAnn^^ eS T S T a T?? eC ? tate C * Dou S las Dillon, before 5 th 

“Sid!! 27 Apf 59 " n pp! n | 02 ! 604 ? alana ’ 8 Apr 59 ’ reproduced 
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to coianter subversion were restricted to exchanges of 
•jm- and the occa£:lori of a SEATO intervention in 

< n it Tally thouffht^bv 6 ^ 1 thr £ atene <3 by communist revolution, 
ought by some observers to be the most vikniv 
0rm 01 SiWTO «°“on 1» <*« Treaty %S n“: 

for ,.ont,?? U *? eaSt Asis Collective Defense Treaty provided 

h Sri 1 2 ~.se 1 sKS-asid^r 

the toS? Stt? 6 F °rmosan offshore crises of 1955 and 1958 
bo?de? o? ^ Ts* ln . Laos ’ the troubles on the Burmese 

P^^SbmSVSX treaty^area^ "^but^^substantive 

, T he SEACDT also included provision for mutual self- 
help in economic development, but SEATO activities in thi c 
area were modest during the first fivfytars luItSlia 
alone, instituted a small SEATO-label aid proiect to 5 
sunn??« e V he defense forces of the Asian P meml^s with 
If fmal? slATO^d ^o materia1 ’ and there were a handful 
and assistance. al SEATO S failed°to e develop t an t economic 
bea^the^burden b ® c ause the members who would have had to 
ul??ed n?L?lrfd n f su ? h a V roer ™> P ar ticularly the 

StiSl ItolrknlM ^ tQ ° hannel th6ir ald through- k- 


Coi ? munic lbie of SEATO Seminar on Countering 
SSif subversion, 29 Nov 57, reproduced in Dept of Itate 
__ lletm , 23 Dec 57, p. 993- Modelski, SEATO, Six Studies , 

■p -j Modelski, SEATO, Six Studies , pp. 28-29 SEATO Press 

repr ° dUCed in *p» o' State ' 

“~557 Modelski, SEATO, Six Studies , pp. 41-42 Richard P 
United oUues in world A ffllrs, 1958 . “1959 ), 




in iqS® J 0 ®" 0 ? 1 ? P r ° v iflons had been included in SEACDT 

Treatv but^US t0 the Colombo nations to join the 

Treaty, but this did not occur. Neither did the qfflTn 

umbrella of protection against communist aggression entice 
^ithough available evidence is not sufficient for a 

cooperation in matters of loeist?r A° rking t ? gether * fostering 
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